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PEEFACE 


Agrarian problems and policies have aroused recently 
great public interest in India, and are worthy of systematic 
study at the Universities. Almost every Indian province 
contemplates, or has carried out recently, some measure 
of land reform with a view to stabilize agricultural condi¬ 
tions. Uand tenures and the CTOvernment policy towards 
the varied landed interests differ in different provinces; 
but a broad survey of the changes of ownership and 
tenancy reveals certain common features in the agrarian 
situation, which are apt to be ignored. Thus the land 
problems of one province throw light on those of another ; 
a local policy, which is tentative and of the nature of a 
compromise, will be strengtliened and made more definite 
by a reference to experience in other provinces. 

Unfortunately, the study of land questions suffers from 
a narrow or provincial outlook. In some of the agricultural 
countries in Europe, peasant proprietorship and tenancy 
recently have undergone changes as a result of economic 
causes and legislative measures, which also are of great 
significance for the future of Indian agrarian reform. A 
comparative study reveals that similar social history and 
stratification give birth to similar types of land-holding, 
with their reactions on farming methods and practice. It 
is thus that land reform becomes part of a wider economic 
adjustment which follows a certain trend in every country. 

In the present treatise, therefore, I have dealt with 
land problems as a part of economic history and freely used 
analogies and illustrations drawn from different provinces 
and countries. Also I have shown the bearings of the 
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status and proprietorship of land on the whole agricultural 
problem, as well as on national finance and taxation. 

The social history connected with the origin and 
development of different types of villages in India has to 
cover much new ground. Sufficient data are not yet available; 
but those which have been adduced here (as a result 
chiefly of my own village investigations) point to the same 
conclusions as those reached by Vinogradoff, for instance, 
in his well-known studies of village tenures and settlement 
in Western Europe. Feudal land-holding in India and 
Europe has arisen from similar causes in each case, and 
has left indelible marks on village tenures and distribution 
of rights. Both zamindarism and sub-infeudation repre¬ 
sent medieval relics which die hard, and have been bols¬ 
tered up sometimes by promises and pledges. With 
these have mingled English notions of property and land¬ 
lordism which are quite incompatible with tenurial history 
and tradition in India, and which have served only to 
strengthen the privileges of the landlords without im¬ 
posing corresponding duties. The protection of tenants in 
India by establishing certainty of tenure, fair rents 
and compensation for improvements has met with varied 
degrees of opposition from vested interests in different 
provinces. The policy of the Government has wavered. 
Meanwhile there has been witnessed a gradual encroach¬ 
ment of the money-lending classes, who have profited from 
the creation of a saleable and periodical tenancy-—the 
result of a half-measure in zamindari tracts. But the 
money-lender dominates also where peasant proprietorship 
is in vogue, as in the Punjab. Everywhere agricultural 
indebtedness lies more heavily on tenants with right than 
on tenants-at-will. The latter class is economically the 
weaker, and can offer but trifling security for credit. The 
extent to which the money-lending classes have gained in 
proprietary ownership has called for legislative enactments 
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which have not produced the desired result. Again, both 
in the Punjab and Madras, where there are peasant pro¬ 
prietors, we have a growing class of intermediaries who 
encroach on the profits of the farmer. Neither is the 
theory of State landlordism without its draw'backs. It 
has led to the disruption of the village communal 
system, which formerly was the bulwark of peasant pro¬ 
prietorship. In the ryotwari tracts, where there are no 
competitive landlords, the State as the sole rent-receiver, 
in fixing rents, often has allowed the peasant’s wages of 
agriculture and standard of living to be decided by com¬ 
petition. This has reacted unfavourably on the status of 
the peasant and also on agricultural stability. 

India, which shows a congeries of races and cultures, 
exhibits also a wide diversity of land systems and policies 
Bach has become woven into the economic framework 
of a particular region, and future evolution is confined 
within the limits of each provincial system. Yet new 
agricultural needs will introduce a common feature into 
the land policy of the different provinces in respect of the 
protection of the actual tillers of the soil, whether they are 
peasant proprietors, cultivators now below the legal peasant 
line, or, again, agricultural partners and serfs. Thus a 
modified State landlordism, which in reckoning economic 
rent assures the peasant an adequate standard of living, 
and a return of the land revenue to the land in ways that 
will increase his efficiency; a new zamindarism which, 
shorn of its semi-feudal incidents, and its historical privi¬ 
leges that have now outgrown their administrative use, 
paves the way for a real agricultural partnership between 
the landlord and the tenant; and a rehabilitated village com¬ 
munity which would facilitate co-operation of the peasants 
and adjust individual and cx)mmunal rights,—these are, 
in brief, the lines of future reform to secure a firmer 
economic basis for the prosperity of Indian agriculture. 
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I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to numerous 
friends, students, casual acquaintances and peasants who 
have assisted my investigations in various parts of rural 
India, on which a considerable part of this work is based. 
In dealing with village tenures and land-holdings, one has 
to pursue inquiries in tracts so diverse as the Munda-Dravi- 
dian parhas in Chota Nagpur and the scattered hamlets 
in Malabar ; the zaniindori villages in Northern India and 
the joint villages of the Madras Presidency ; the feudal 
estates in Orissa and the Central Provinces ; and the fiefs 
and patnis of various grades in Eastern Bengal. I should 
also express my gratitude to Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, 
formerly Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur University, for his 
encouragement during the early stages of preparation of 
this work. My connection with the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry and the Agricultural Debt Relief Committees, 
U. P., enabled me to come in vivid contact with various 
shades of opinion relating to zamindari and tenancy in 
this Province. To my friend and colleague. Dr. H. L. Dey, 

I owe an excellent index. Nor should I forget the patience 
and co-operation of the Calcutta University Press through¬ 
out the long interval that separates the delivery of these 
Readership Lectures, and their final publication. My aim 
will be fulfilled if this book should direct the serious 
attention of administrators and students alike to the difficult 
problems that have daily to be faced by the Indian peasant. 


Lucknow 


Radhakamal Mukerjbb 
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LAND PROBLEMS OF INDIA 

CHAPTER I 
Agrarian Unsettlemekt 

General Land Situation in India. —As in all agricul¬ 
tural countries, so in India, the problems of the land are 
the most significant of national questions. The standard 
of living of the Indian peasant cannot rise until a 
change in the land system supplies the essential eco¬ 
nomic basis of more efficient peasant farming. Neither 
scientific agriculture nor co-operation can make much 
headway unless we reform the land system, now so 
serious a handicap to the prosperity of the small 
farmers. In many parts of India the peasant is unable 
under existing land settlement to render his occupation 
profitable. With his limited holding and uncertain tenure, 
indebtedness weighs him down to an extent difficult 
for him to overcome at the prevailing rates of interest, 
while the rate at which holdings are being transferred to 
the non-agricultural classes is in itself indicative of a diffi¬ 
cult situation. The inefficient system of agriculture that 
prevails, indeed, is connected less with tillage practice 
than with the forms of tenure now overshadowing the 
ancient peasant proprietorship, which formerly enjoyed 
the protection of the village communities. Both small 
ownership and the growth of village communities in 
India are connected with the dense population and with 
the practice of rice agriculture, which necessitates th<^ 
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br(!aking-up of land into small plots surrounded by dykes 
and channels, and the collective management of irrigation. 
The disruption of the village communities everywhere has 
spelled agricultural decline. The disuse of equitable regu¬ 
lations as regards meadows, pasture-grounds, tanks, and 
irrigation-channels, and the dispersion of the supply of free 
labour for common agricultural tasks which formerly was 
facilitated by the associated life of the village communities, 
have weakened the rural economy to an extent which 
neither new habits inculcated by education nor the conven¬ 
tional measures of Government can cure. But peasant 
proprietorship has been weakened not merely by the loss 
of the traditions of social and agricultural co-operation; it 
also has been working its own decay by minute fragmen¬ 
tation where there exists no check of a collective coparce¬ 
nary community. The creation of landed estates in India 
has led, moreover, to the minimum amount of agricultural 
utilization, as in England. With the increase of popula¬ 
tion and the importation of English notions of property, 
the landlord has found opportunities to increase his rents, 
and in addition to impose various illegal cesses and dues, 
without, however, interesting himself in matters of land 
improvement. Tenancy legislation has been necessary 
where tenants have been regarded merely as money invest¬ 
ments and permanent improvements have been discouraged ; 
but the economic strength of tenants is by no means 
assured, while in some parts rack-renting as well as other 
dangers of subinfeudation and subletting through a chain 
of inferior proprietors are realised. The creation of land¬ 
lordism, both of superior and inferior grades, and the 
break-up of peasant proprietorship and the village system 
in India, have resulted inevitably from the original ^mis- 
understanding on the part of early British Administrators 
who had derived their lessons mainly from the agricultural 
history of Western Europe. In the East the village 
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communal system was an old-established social adjustment, 
responsive to the requirements of dense populations in fer¬ 
tile plains. Hence the land and village systems and forms 
of tenure in India are very different from those of Europe. 

Origins of Land-bolding .— In tracing the stages of 
agricultural development we must sift the factors which 
govern the evolution of different types of land-holding and 
village life in India and the medieval West. In the 
former an earlier clan and tribal organisation evolves into 
the village communal system. The bond of union is no 
longer kinship, but the newly-developed emphasis on co¬ 
operative methods in irrigation and the social necessities of 
a closely-compacted population. This differentiates the 
Indian village community from the Teutonic or the Slavonic 
institution. The latter savours too much of its early tribal 
origins; while the former has differentiated economic 
structures, classes and castes, and exhibits more elaborate 
customs and usages governing the diverse interests in the 
soil than could have been evolved by organisations on a 
mere ethnic basis. These customs and usages are quite 
compatible with intensive cultivation and peasant owner¬ 
ship, though the communal element continues to prevail. 
In the West agricultural development was possible only 
when village collectivism, with its communal routine of 
agriculture, which was far more rigid than in India, 
was superseded either by the latifundia or by un¬ 
restricted small holding. In India the village communities 
established a balance between individual and collective 
rights which was conducive to agricultural efficiency in its 
adaptation to social and geographical conditions. But the 
economics of conquest has left deep marks on Indian as 
well as on European rural life. The influence of political 
authority and conquest in establishing the feudal, as distin¬ 
guished from the autonomous, type of village organisation 
is discernible both East and West. Thus the growth of 
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manorial estates has been seen both in Europe and in India, 
and requires comparative investigation. The diawbacks 
and deficiencies of peasant-farming on the one band, and 
of feudal land-holding and absentee landlordism on the 
other, are not peculiar to India. In other countries similar 
causes have produced a similar transformation of the 
relations of the agrarian population, with its reactions on 
agriculture. 

Position of the Indian Peasant—Signs of Unrest.— 

The agricultural population of India now works on very 
meagre resources, which, if wc consider the well-being of 
the peasants themselves, are very poorly distributed. Our 
examination of the changes in landownership and tenantry 
during the last fifty years will show that this maldistribu¬ 
tion is growing worse. The economic position of the 
small holder has deteriorated, while the contrast between 
landlords and expropriated peasants, between the increasing 
class of rent-receivers and the toiling agricultural serfs, 
betokens a critical stage in our agricultural history. The 
uneconomic holding, the absence of full proprietorship of 
the cultivators, and the use of semi-slave hired labour, arc 
incompatible with the efficient intensive cultivjition which 
is the great advantage of peasant-farming, and without 
which our increasing population must stay content with a 
single meal, thin gruel, and a loin-cloth. The faint 
rumblings of peasant class-consciousness, already audible 
in some parts of India, challenge the present agricultural 
rdgime. No man should suffer imprisonment with hard 
labour in one-eighth of an acre of land. No class should 
be merely “a mud-sill on which a superstructure may 
rest ” : the class which maintains the race should not be 
the scapegoat of its burdens and penalties. 

Tenant Law and its Abuse. —With the rise of land¬ 
lordism, the rights of the village communities and peasant 
proprietors have been obscured. The aim of tenancy 
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legislation in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces has been to correct the mistake of such suppres¬ 
sion and to recreate proprietorship, albeit in a modified 
form. Occupancy right has been bestowed, but the 
classification of tenants into occupancy and non-occupancy 
has been nowhere a sufficient protection against enhance¬ 
ment of rents or even eviction. The great mistake of 
tenancy reform has been that the right it created depended 
upon a time-limit, and therefore upon the forbearance of 
the superior proprietor to exercise his po^\’er of eviction 
before it matured. Hence the right came to be sold and 
purchased, and the superior proprietor, and sometimes the 
surrendering tenant as well, took advantage of the situation, 
and extorted some profit from the transaction. This is the 
case still in Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces, where 
the increase of population and competition for holdings 
have aggravated the evil. The system of taking premiums 
from the tenants has prevailed less in Bengal and Bihar, 
however, than in the United Provinces, because of the 
creation of permanent heritable rights. In Bengal and 
Bihar the exaction is imposed chiefly on the occasion of 
transfer, whether legal or fictitious. Transfer of tenants’ 
holdings is as a rule recognised on payment of a premium, 
which is sometimes based on the purchase price or the rent, 
and sometimes is an arbitrary amount which is as high as the 
purchase price. Indeed, non-transferability has everywhere 
left the zamindar scope for the appropriation of unearned 
increment in every province where superior proprietors have 
been created. Apart from these openings for tenancy 
exploitation, both in the United Provinces at present and in 
the Central Provinces before the passing of the Tenancy Act, 
the existence of a periodic protected tenancy depending upon 
the consent of the landlord, and hence difficult to acquire, 
has been a fertile cause of the levy of exactions in various 
guises. With regard to privileged tenants, an arbitrary 
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increase of rent by the landlord is difficult, and all enhance- 
ment is subjected to legal control; but, in thickly-populated 
areas of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the United Provinces, 
the law regarding enhancement is often, if not commonly, 
evaded. With the passing of tenancy laws in the different 
provinces there recently has grown and extended the practice 
of levying nazarana, which in essence is the capitalisation 
of the increase of rent. Its evil consists not merely in the 
amount of accumulated capital of w'hich the tenant is 
periodically deprived, but also in the handle it affords to the 
landlord on convenient occasions for enhancement of rent. 
Illegal enhancement of rent also is not unusual. On the 
other hand, the improvement of the land is difficult. 
Large portions of land are let out in “ patnis,'* sometimes 
with very little margin of profit for the under-tenure- 
holders, who therefore are unwilling to expend capital on 
improvement. Ryots in a large proportion of cases have 
the status of fixed rent, under which their rent cannot 
legally be enhanced even if the landlord spends money and 
improves his land. The difficulty of obtaining increases of 
rent from the ryots on the ground of improvement is very 
great, and both superior and inferior proprietors are gene¬ 
rally loth to risk the uncertainties of litigation. As regards 
ordinary tenants in Bengal, the Agra province and Oudh, 
the laws, while preventing sudden rises in rent, do not 
hinder enhancement and eviction. The custom of subletting 
has grown also, in spile of legal difficulties, in Bengal, 
Bihar, Agra and Oudh. This has converted the tenant into 
a mere rent-receiver, who has taken full advantage of the 
general rise of prices, and further contributed to reduce the 
economic status of the actual tillers of the soil. In large 
parts of Centra] and Western Bengal, the sturdy class of 
Bagdis and Bauris has succumbed already to the more 
intelligent castes. They have been reduced to mere 
labourers, while those who claim the privileges of a ryot of 
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the Bengal Tenancy Act are often persons to whom the 
driving of the plough is a social degradation. Throughout 
Bengal the professional and moneyed men aspire to become 
small landlords, and seek to buy out the original ryots. 
Some of them cultivate land on their own account by means 
of hired labour, but a great majority lease the holdings on 
share agreements. Such metayers are sometimes regarded 
as tenants and sometimes as labourers, and sooner or later 
their legal status must be defined. The rapid increase of 
this class, usually paying a rent in kind much higher than 
money-rent, points unerringly to the weakness of the pea¬ 
santry. Evils of this type have not been combated as yet 
by legislation. Freedom of subletting has converted not 
merely the occupancy tenant in Bengal, but also the pea¬ 
sant proprietor in many parts of the Punjab and the Madras 
Presidency, into a rent-receiver, an inferior absentee pro¬ 
prietor living on rent or a share of the produce. About 
half the total cultivated area in the Punjab is cultivated 
by the tenant, and of the rented area more than two-thirds 
is on the share-produce system. On the other hand, it is 
the inferior class of unprotected tenants who not only pay 
much higher rents than the superior tenants, but also rent 
smaller-sized holdings and, having little security, pay 
higher rates of interest for agricultural capital. The 
marked divergence in recent years between old occupancy 
rents and new competitive rents, in temporarily settled 
tracts, has threatened more or less the occupancy status, 
has led to subletting, and has produced the evil of nazarana 
of all kinds ; and all these questions are involved in the 
consideration of any reform in the system of tenant right. 
The Central Provinces Tenancy Act of 1920, in so far as it 
has created permanent tenure, restricted transfer and prohi¬ 
bited subletting, is a skilful piece of legislation which has 
rehabilitated peasant proprietorship, protected cultivating 
interests against the moneylender, and at the same time 
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prevented peasant proprietors from converting themselves 
into intermedijiries exploiting the peasants below the legal 
peasant-line. It is very interesting to find that in coun¬ 
tries so diverse as Kussia and an Indian province the same 
evils arising out of the same agricultural conditions have 
been proposed to be remedied by almost identical measures. 
On the ryotwnri estates, the periodical settlements have 
done a grave injustice to the small holder by disintegrating 
the village communal system, and by appropriating a larger 
and larger share of the agricultural income, which if pea¬ 
sant proprietorship were absolute and the theory of State 
landlordism not carried to its present extreme, would have 
returned into channels of permanent land-improvement. 
The deterioration of peasant proprietorship and the accom¬ 
panying free disposal of village commons as a result of 
encroachment and administrative policy have brought about 
agricultural depression, much in the same way as they 
did in France and Germany in the nineteenth .’-entury. 
Warning may also be taken iji this connection from the 
deterioration of English agricultun; before the Industrial 
Bevolution, as a result of similar legislative interference. 
The Soviet Government is now finding it difficult to rehabi¬ 
litate the wir on accoujit of its basis having l)een weakened 
by the State appropriation of common meadows and 
forests, and the importation of individualistic ideas of 
property into the “ New Economic Policy.” 

Protective Legislation for the Peasant. —For reme¬ 
dial measures necessary to deal with the present situation 
we should draw fi-eely from the experience of Ireland 
and Scotland and of the countries in Central and 
Eastern Europe, where small holdings exist or have 
been reconstituted by recent land reform. It must 
be a process of slow growth and adjustment in India ; 
for, wherever we touch the land, we handle the root 
system of society. Wherever we have the great estate. 
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and this estate is broken up into farms which are 
dealt with on the produce-sharing system, we have 
to develop gradually towards security of tenure on one 
hand, and equitable farming a^eements, characteristic 
of the metayage in Italy, France and Spain, on the other. 
In virtue of these agreements a veritable joint-ownership 
is established between the landowner and the tenant in 
parts of Western and Southern Europe, and the tenancy 
sometimes passes from generation to generation, thereby 
establishing effective ownership. Whero we have peasant 
proprietorship we should not break up the traditional village 
communalism, but revive the collective control over the 
use of the land, collective irrigation and collective cultiva¬ 
tion. Grradually the village communities would thus be 
convi rted into co-operative societies so that they might make 
joint purchases of the necessary farm stock, sell the produce 
jointly, or obtain credit in common. The case of the 
inferior peasantry who obtain land or stock from the richer 
farmers, to whom a share of the produce is transferred, 
also demands protective legislation. The constitution of 
economic holdings, prevention of fresh subdivision, and 
restriction of transfer and subletting, seem also necessary, 
if we wish to profit from the experience of different coun¬ 
tries in Europe. There are, again, the farm hands, whose 
condition varies in different parts of India. Some have 
small plots of their own or work as partners. Others move; 
from plot to plot, while some are so much involved in debt 
that they sell their services for life to the family of the 
zamindar or the cultivator. The serf, who still plays an 
important part of the machinery of Indian economic life, 
deserves much greater attention and sympathy than as yet 
he has been able to elicit. With greater solvency of the, 
peasant farmers, with the immunity of the different grades 
of tenants from arbitrary eviction and enhancement of rent, 
with the protection of the farm hands and agricultural 

2 
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labourers, and with a more equitable system of taxation, 
we can avert an agrarian crisis, and meet a famine when 
it comes more courageously and more successfully than we 
have done hitherto, neither bewailing the inflictions of 
Providence, nor looting the bazaars in desperate revolt. 
The present situation is full of peril. The agrarian pro¬ 
blem has to-day its social and political reactions ; village 
unsettlement and political unrest have a direct bearing on 
each other, and this may result in intensifying both. 

Features of Land Unsettlement. —There are at least 
three outstanding features of the present land unsettlement 
whose effects are not confined to the economic sphere. 
There has been a tendency during recent years for the 
cultivating proprietor to lose ground to the cultivating 
tenant and non-cultivating rent-receiver or rent-payer. 
The Jotedar in Bengal, the Lingayat in Bombay and the 
Brahman in Madras have given up the plougli, and now 
arc dependent on the cultivating ebasses whose economic 
status has suffered. In the Punjab alone the number of 
rent-receivers has increased from 620,000 to 1,008,000 
during the last decade. There has been also a large 
increase in Madras. In the permanently or temporarily 
settled tracts the tenure-holders and protected cultivators 
have rapidly become middlemen, and where population has 
begun to press on the land they have sublet. The sub¬ 
letting in many places has gone several steps lower.* In 
some areas the existence of these intervening interests, 
which are readily bought and sold and the possession of 
which is much coveted, has exercised a healthy influence 
in creating a higher standadrd of comfort. But often these 
classes are idle or thriftless. All this has poisoned the 
peacefulness of rural life and sometimes made tedious and 

^ This tendency to intensive subletting was noticed in Bengal 
by the Rent.Law Commissioners in 1880; see their Report, p. 23. 
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diflBcuIt the simplest duties of routine and revenue. Second¬ 
ly, the ploblem of industrial unrest in the cities is connected 
closely with the growth of the landless class in the villages. 
A floating immigrant population is the chief obstacle to 
measures of civic social improvement and amelioration. 
Labour legislation or housing reform, for instance, can¬ 
not be effective until the continuous cityward drift of the 
landless classes is checked. Thirdly, the structure of 
village life governs the system of polity, and the change 
from peasant proprietor to peasant proletariat has intro¬ 
duced new factors in the evolution of the Indian demo¬ 
cracy. 

The Peasant’s Awakening. —Fortunately, there is a 
growing recognition that the social and the political problem 
cannot be solved without going down to the very roots of 
the Indian social and village structure. We see already 
the signs of this \vhen we find the peasant mass point of 
view articulated in our social and political programmes. 
More and more is our attention diverted from middle- 
class politics and education to the fundamental problems 
of a peasant mass movemenit. Grain riots, labour 
organisations and strikes are not confined to industrial 
centres. We see here and there the rudiments of 
peasant unions and active combinations against absentee 
landlords, sometimes covering whole districts and success¬ 
fully resisting short measurements and illegal cesses, the 
forcible execution of agreements to pay enhanced rents and 
the supersession of forest rights. We see also the begin¬ 
ning of an agricultural labour organisation which refuses 
hegar or forced labour. The Co-operative organisation has 
come to stay in the villages, and it contributes not a little 
in arousing mass-consciousness. The Non-Co-operation 
movement also has engendered a new spirit among the 
peasantry. No longer do the established rights of landlords, 
tenants and agricultural workers stand as sacred taboos in 
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village panchayals, Ireland has had its Houghers and its 
Levellers, and its letting of blood that cries from the 
ground; agrarian crime in India has taken the form of fire- 
raising and bazaar-looting, and there have not been wanting 
instances in which peasants have murdered a landlord or a 
money-lender merely by way of warning.^ It is thus that 
the elemental economics and politics of the field impress 
themselves on our attention as the foundation of our 
national policies and programmes. 


^ Field: Land-holding. 
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Origins of Communal Land-ownership 

Determinants of Rural Conditions. —The nature 
of the soil and amount of rainfaiJ, the course of ancient 
settlement and the force of custom among a peasantry 
mostly ignorant, have determined the conditions of 
rural life in India. There is a connection between the 
rise and stability of the village community and the pressure 
of population in fertile river valleys, between unstable 
tenures and primitive modes of cultivation in semi-arid 
regions or overgrown jungles, and between the rise of feudal 
estates and the absence of security and moderate fertility in 
forest clearing. Distinct types of land-holding, which thus 
seem to be associated with characteristic geographical condi¬ 
tions, have determined the status of the actual cultivators, 
their rights and privileges, as well as the dues, services and 
suchlike exacted from or rendered by them. 

Regulation of Holdings—Strip System—Admission 
of Settlers. —^It may be pointed out generally that where 
land is plentiful and cultivator scarce ownership is inchoate. 
The village community or an individual founder of a settle¬ 
ment would exercise only an undefined guardianship, the 
practical results of which would vary according to economic 
conditions. On the other hand, where men swarm in 
permanent habitations on a definite area of land and the soil is 
moderately fertile, there is more or less definite application 
of rights of proprietorship. Here the distribution of dues 
and privileges is well recognised. In some parts of India, 
the periodical redistribution of holdings by the tribe or the 
village community persisted or still persists, as, for instance, 

( 18 ) 
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in the inhospitable regions of parts of the North-West 
Frontier Province, where the people still lead a seini-noinad 
lifej or in the fastnesses in the Chota Nagpur plateau in¬ 
habited by the aboriginal tribes who follow a system of 
migratory agriculture ; or, again, in the barren sand-dunes 
of Tinnevelly which can support a primitive agriculture 
only. The periodical division of holdings was retained till 
very recent times in the river valleys of Northern India as 
a custom of land-holding in alluvial lands, where there may 
be gain or loss from the river action or a change in the 
moisture of the soil or other accident. In the alluvial plain 
of the Indus above Attock, or in villages in Ludhiana dis¬ 
trict or in the Jiillundar Doab, there persisted or still per¬ 
sists a periodical division of strips of land which are 
arranged at right angles to the river. This system of ex¬ 
change prevailed also in upland soils, but chiefly in alluvial 
soil in Banda. It ought to be noted here that in every part 
of Upper India equality of soil areas was secured chiefly by 
the division of blocks or strips of lands at righ# angles to 
the rivers or their tributaries. Examples of exchange were 
also to be found in the Central Provinces, in Chhattisgarh, 
where it was adopted also in comparatively recent villages. 
Fields were changed periodically so that no tenants should 
monopolise the best land. This practice is known as lakha- 
hata and seems to have arisen out of the peculiar features of 
the old taluqdari tenure as developed by the isolated state of 
the country. When once settled in a country the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chhattisgarh seem to be loth to leave it, and in old 
times the dangers of the jungle roads must have been con¬ 
siderably greater than at present; hence there was little ex¬ 
ternal trade, and both chiefs and people lived in ignorance 
of the luxuries of the outer world, content with the produce 
of the soil. The same causes acted on the ruling powers ; 
hence an expanding revenue was not looked for, and, since 
money was of little value, excepting to satisfy the revenue 
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demands, the payments of all remained the same from year 
to year. Under such a system it was clearly to the ad¬ 
vantage of the ryots to induce any new-comer to siiare iheir 
burdens, and all were willing to give up some of their lands 
to attract settlers, who were put on the same footing with 
older residents; but at the same time it was held that such 
relinquishment must fall on all equally, and Iience arose 
excessively minute sub-division.’ 

. Survivals of Communal Land-ownership. —The 

periodical exchange of holdings is discernible often among the 
autocthonous Mnnda-Dravidian tribes, who also zealously 
maintained the rights of the whole tribe or its sections over 
the uncultivated wastes. As in Europe, the periodical 
distribution has fallen out of vogue with the development of 
agricultural skill, and as a rule is unknown. We may 
mention hero that holdings in the arable fields were 
reassigned periodically by lot in Germany far into the 
19th century. Communal land tenure is for the most part 
confined in India to the waste lands, meadows and pastures 
along with dues and services of a co-operative village 
system, which have evolved out of an earlier tribal com¬ 
munism. These seem to be the most characteristic features 
of early village settlements in India as in other countries. 
Unfortunately Baden-Powell’s obsession with Maine’s 
emphasis on the joint family ownership prevented him from 
giving due consideration to these equalising customs, and 
to the apportionment of rent-free lands for village officers 
and labourers which grew later out of the original and 
essential rural communalism, and now is met with in most 
parts of India. These are original features of early or 
primitive land settlement which have survived. There are 
also survivals of village customs showing a difference of 

* J. P. K. Hewett: Land Revenue Settlement of the Raepur. 
J)i»trict, 1869, 
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• 1+0 m rommon lands between original settlers and 
Grangers, and even as regards the fresh distribution of 
ir®Lge reserve land, by the village conncls, w. h the 
ohiect of satisfying settlers or persons needing larger 
holdings without having to disturb the others I lus 
appeals that the soil in India belonged to the tribe or 
its subdivision-the village community, the clan, or the 
brotherhood settled in the village-and never was considered 
as the property of the king as has been assumed by many 
writers. The framework of tJic Indian rural polity was 
supplied by the autocthone.s. The Munda-Dravidian folks 
gave to India the panchaijat, which institution is ubiqui¬ 
tous in India, both north and south, and seems to have 
.arisen from the necessity of collective village management 
with special reference to irrigation and the employment 
of village labour. It was the headman and the village 
accountant who linked the villages, which were republican 
in all that concerned interna] affairs, to the central authori¬ 


ty of the area in which they are situated. In the joint vill¬ 
ages of the Brahmans in South India the pdnehayat, which 
is the social binder of the lower orders, was superseded by the 
sahha or village council, but the organisation of village ser¬ 
vices through the allotment of rent-free lands to the lower 
castes, which performed the entire agricultural and manual 
labour, represented the continuity of the older tradition. The 
village community tliroughout its history claimed its owner¬ 
ship of the arable land against the encroachment of kings 
and their viceroys and deputies, exercised its control over 
common lands and pastures, and enforced the co-operation 
of the peasants in the common duties of the village. The 
distinction which Badcn-Powell draws between joint owner¬ 
ship of a village, and the possession of the village commons 
and grazing grounds and other traces of original clan or 
village properties, or the custom of a periodical 
distribution of the tillage lands or the fallow, is refuted - 
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by economic history, which often finds them as insepar¬ 
able stages in the evolution of property and of early village 
forms in different countries. To each family a homestead 
and plots of arable land parcelled out of the common 
soil, to the community the meadow and the waste—this 
is the general principle of the village community every¬ 
where, in Japan and Java, in India and Europe, in Fiji and 
Basutoland. 

Indian and Medieval European Village.—Throughout 
India, along with the common lands and the distinction 
between original settlers and new-comers as regards rights 
in woods, pastures, etc., we find that holdings are usually 
made up of strips of land scattered about in the fields 
and tilled on a two- or three-course rotation. Thus the 
agriculture of an Indian village does not differ perceptibly 
from that of medieval Europe. The compact village, the 
scattered peasant holding, and the communal routine of 
the open fields still dominate the rural life of India as it 
dominated the life of medieval Europe. In Europe, how¬ 
ever the imperial system and feudalism obscured the ancient 
village communalism, suppressed the rights of the peasantry 
in the common lands, disintegrated village solidarity, and 
absorbed most of the profits of agriculture so that the 
tenants were debased. In India, the village communal¬ 
ism has been far more widespread, and the common pasture, 
the peasant’s rights of grazing aq^d cutting fuel, and 
the communal control of woodland and pastures and irriga¬ 
tion channels, have survived for centuries. 

Types of Indian Village and Collective Land- 
ownership.—Throughout the North-Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the self-governing village communes, founded as a re¬ 
sult of the subdivision of tribes, still survive in very large 
numbers. In the North-West Frontier Province these are 
villages of immigrant conquering Moslem tribes who still 

3 
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live more or less according to their ancient tribal organisa¬ 
tion. In the Indo-Gangetic plains the village communities 
are those of immigrant tribes, some of associated bodies of 
settlers, some resulting from the multiplication of families 
of single or associated adventurers. In the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the village coinmnnities are founded 
mostly by agricultural tribes, clans and cash's forming close 
communities ; and the distinction between su))erior landlords 
and other people on the estate is not to be found excejit- 
ing where it is a creation of misunderstanding. In Oudh, 
however, the influence of ra/os or chiefs and thakurft has 
reduced the village communities to a subordinate position, 
while a similar result has followed in Rebar from the 
growth of territorial landlords. In Rombay, in one or two 
districts of the Gujrat section and in Ivonkan, there were 
villages which exhibited the same featmes as the proprietary 
self-managed communes of Northern India: the elders 
formed the heads of clan groups and they had an artificial 
land allotment resembling the hhaichara tenure. A very largo 
number of them are held by Rajputs, .Kunbis and Kellalars 
who distributed the burden of the revenue among themselves 
and survived the depression caused by the Mahratta rule. 
In the Central Provinces the Khalsa villages similarly are 
self-governing proprietary villages, but these may be traces 
of villages of original settlers under the Dravidian system 
whose descendants .have become landlords. In Southern 
India, the ownership of villages by mirasidars or bodies of 
co-sharers claiming the entire area (village site, cultivated 
area, and waste within the customary limits of the village), 
arose exactly as we find it in other parts of India. Natu¬ 
rally enough, the colonisers banded together and divided 
the new villages into shares, either according to their ances¬ 
tral connection or to their means in ploughs, number of 
followers, and cattle; sometimes they held the land in 
common, exchanging the holdings periodically (to give each 
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sharer his turn of good and bad land). Such a settlement, 
confirmed by the goodwill of the king (who granted special 
revenue-free portions in each village) and backed by the 
sentiment of ownership which arises from the maintenance 
and improvement of village common lands, temples, bathing- 
ghat^, irrigation canals and other public works, soon pro¬ 
duced a strong communal village feeling. In the Aryan 
settlements throughout South India there still exists, in spite 
of the emphasis of the sacred rights of individual family 
households, the collective ownership of the peasantry over 
common lands, irrigation channels, etc., called samudayam, 
which is independent of the joint family law and economy. 
This is similar to the ancient customs relating to common 
ownership of land in the Northern Indian village type. 

Tribal Origin of Village System. —We proceed to trace 
briefly the evolution of an older tribal and clan organisation 
into the village communal system, which everywhere has 
left an indelible imi)ress on the social relations of the agra¬ 
rian population. Prof. Vinogradolf’s remarkable studies of 
(Jreek, Wtdsh, Slav and Teuton rural practices have estab¬ 
lished the following conclusions :—(1) The kindred, as a 
variety of clan system, was formed by the alliance between 
agnatic households for purposes of defence and mutual help. 
It involves a subsidiary recognition of relationship through 
women. (2) The arrangement of agriculture on the open- 
field system, based on the solidarity of the groups of 
neighbour cultivators, was originally conditioned by kin¬ 
ship. (3) The transition from tribal to village communi¬ 
ties was brought about by a standardisation of holdings, 
which aimed at establishing a fair proportion between the 
rights and the duties of the peasants. We thus see how 
the Indian tribal organisation and land tenure correspond 
with the other types of rural organisation seen in the West, 
German, Slav or Celtic. In the North-Western Frontier 
districts the arrangement of agriculture was governed by the 
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clah distribution, and occasional or periodical redivision of 
holdings testified to the effective overlordship exercised by 
the khels over the whole tribal region (the tdppa). During 
the movement of tribes like the dats, Gujars, Rors, etc., 
along the river in the Soutb-Eastcrn districts of the Punjab, 
they exhibited the same group solidarity and control of the 
landed property of the household by the tribes, which 
characterise the tribal communalism of the Patbans and the 
Bilocbis of the North-Western districts. Here, and especi¬ 
ally in the ffumna districts, have developed the closely-knit 
and compact hhaichara type of rural settlement. In some 
tracts, on account of the encroachment of rulers, the single 
individual or family landlord type has developed and 
obscured village rights and duties, which are to be ascribed 
to communalism; yet the common village fund (malba) 
and the common lands (shamilat) still remain as evidences 
of the communal element in village life. 

Bhaichara Tenure and its Subdivision of Land. —The 
pure hhaichara is the tenure par excellence of the self- 
cultivating Jat and Gujar clans. Inquiry tends clearly to 
show that generally the original settlers or founders of a 
village, to which this class of tenure applies, formed a group 
of families more or less closely connected by blood or inter¬ 
marriage, while their elders formed a council for general 
affairs. As population increased and the advantageously- 
situated lands near the village site became more fully 
occupied, the initial stage of promiscuous occupation 
appears, in many cases, though by no means in all, to have 
been followed by a reorganisation which took the shape of a 
redistribution of the occupied and cultivated area among 
the original settlers or their descendants, the nature of 
which was somewhat as follows :—The area to be distri¬ 
buted was divided into large blocks (hars), each charac¬ 
terised throughout by general similarity of situation, 
quality, etc. They perhaps corresponded roughly to the 
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soil classes framed for purposes of partition under the 
modern procedure. Lots variously known as dheris or 
luras, then were formed, each consisting of non¬ 
contiguous plots selected out of the different hars so as to 
render the lots as far as possible all generally equal in 
regard to quality of soil and situation, etc. The land was 
carefully divided according ta quality, so that each should 
have his fair share, and the same rule was obser\ ed when a 
new-comer was admitted to cultivate. The long dividing 
lines at right angles to the contours of the country which 
mark off the valuable rice-land into minute plots and the 
inferior sandy soil into long narrow strips including a 
portion of each degree of quality, and the scattered nature 
of each man’s holding, still show how carefully this was 
done. 

Halbandi System.—A very characteristic survival of 
this practice is found in the halbandi system of the Basti 
District in the United Provinces. The land is divided into 
areas supposed to be equal in extent and value and to 
represent the tillage of one plough. A uniform rent-rate is 
payable on each hal. In the effort to make the hals 
uniform, a portion of every fragment of the area has been 
given to each hal, so that the subdivision of plots which 
is due to increase of population and fertility assumes an 
absurdly aggravated form. In many villages the average 
area of a plot is less than'ten hiswas and a village of less than 
a square mile frequently has more than 10,000 plots. To 
prevent any chance of one man gaining a pie’s advan¬ 
tage from his neighbour, it formerly was the custom to ex¬ 
change the hals or to re-divide the village from time to time. 
The halbandi system has been utilised in the present sys¬ 
tem of rent assessment.^ The system of halbandi appears 

^ Clow: Final Settlement Report of the Batti District, 1915- 
1910. 
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also to prevail in the outlying tracts of Chaiiiparan amongst 
the Uraon dhaiujars who originally came from (’hota Nagpur. 
Tn Chota Nagpur also the system is not uncommon. The 
essence of the halhandi system is the assessment of rent 
not on the area cultivated but on the ploughs maintained. 
Thus the area can expand or contract without affecting the 
rent payable.^ A variation of this is hailbandi, where the 
rent is assessed on the number of plough bullocks. One 
hal is considered equal to four bails. In Chota Nagpur elc 
man paran means the area of land on which one maund of 
seed would be expended, and this represents ap 2 )roximately 
a su|)eriiciaJ area of eight standard bighas. Ek para dhan 
means a field which is expected to yield a produce of ton 
maunds of paddy. The size of such a field will vary with 
its classification ; it might lepresent one bigha of bahal land 
or three bighas of baid land. As providing a means for 
calculation of rent, there is a great deal to be said for the 
latter system of reckoning. 

Survivals of Clan and Village Organisation.— llem- 
nants of the clan territorial distribution and village settle¬ 
ment, with its socio-juridical organisation on a tribal basis, 
as well as the economic tendency towards a distribution of 
land per capila, at least after certain main divisions based 
on kinship are passed, are yet to be found throughout Nor¬ 
thern India. Instances of clan areas with their groups of 
villages are most frequent. It is noteworthy, also, how 
the fiction of common descent is preserved even under cir¬ 
cumstances which encourage admission of strangers into 
tribal organisation. In spite of unions of groups of adjoin¬ 
ing villages in troublous times for common defence, or the 
British confusion between ancestral sharers and cultivating 


1 Sweeney: Final Report on the Hetlloment Operations in the 
District of Chum paran , p, 51. 
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tenants in the village communities, ethnic ties still have 
been found strong enough for the apjdication of the princi¬ 
ple of joint responsibility as regards revenue. Indeed, the 
general tendency of North-Western settlement has been to 
preserve the village bodies, and in the Punjab plains this 
has been carried out fully, the settlement having created 
village communities in certain })arts by granting wastelands 
lor the enjoyment of a group of holdings in common. The 
territorial distribution of thePathans and Bilochis through¬ 
out the frontier tract has been strictly tribal. Till lately 
the tribe and not the village was the proprietary unit in 
many cases, and periodical exchange took place between the 
pro])rictors residing in one village and those of a neighbour¬ 
ing village. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh we 
fre(jiicntly come across this clan area, the (arf ; the thok is 
a. sub-group, which usually becomes the administrative vil¬ 
lage, and this again is subdivided into pattifi. The clans 
are of various tribes : Rajput, Tat, Bhar, and Ahir, and 
some are Muhammadans, w'ho came with the successive 
invasions. It is very characteristic that we sometimes find 
the lands of the clan and area, the thok, are made up by 
taking a part from each different soil area, and are scattered 
over the whole tarf so as to secure equitable distribution. 
Parqana and tappa divisions, which sometimes correspond 
with the natural divisions formed by rivers and other natur¬ 
al features, are characteristic of many Rajput settlements 
in Agra. Other instances of septs occupying well-defined 
local areas are furnished by the Bais of Baiswara in South¬ 
ern Oudh, the Dikhits of Dikhitiyana, and so on. Vestiges of 
the original grouping in the local areas held by the brethren 
of a single clan are represented also by the Chaurasi, or 
division of eighty-four villages, the Satasi, of eighty-seven, 
the Biyalisi, of forty-two, and the Tera, of thirteen, which 
is the traditional number of villages presented by Jay Cliand 
of Kanauj to the bodies of Rajput colonists who settled 
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under his auspices.’ Village lands also are distributed by 
standard plots in the same way, agricultural customs are 
recognised, and any disputes that arise are settled satisfac¬ 
torily by the panchayat, which, with other hhaichara in¬ 
stitutions, exists in great perfection. Internal troubles des¬ 
troyed in many cases these democratic clans, and villages 
came to be acquired by local headmen, by managers and 
revenue-farmers. Ovcriordship by adjoining thnkurs, or 
chiefs, was freely accepted, and not infrequently invited, 
by local cultivating bodies. The vicissitudes of war and 
migration often have obliterated any traces of clan fraternity 
while the ignorance of early British Settlement Officers 
frequently destroyed the communal principle by vesting the 
ownership in any person who become responsible for the 
revenue in circumstances when only such persons should be 
recognised. But, whether villages are relics of former king¬ 
doms or chiefships or of democratic clan settlement, whe¬ 
ther their composition now has become heterogeneous on 
account of the influx of new settlers, or their communal 
tenures have been obscured by the importation of the West¬ 
ern idea of individual proprietary right, the juridical tradi¬ 
tions of the village commnnity and communal tenure have 
survived, and still are vital forces for the reconstruction of 
the village polity. 

In the South, remnants of the clan distribution and 
settlement are met Avith in the nadu divisions ; the desatn 
and the amsam are sub-groups, which usually represent a 
group of villages ; the smallest sub-divisions are the taras or 
karas. The clan distribution is more marked in Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore than elsewhere in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

Some Old-time Standards. —In spite of the encourage¬ 
ment of individualistic tendencies by the British revenue 

^ Crooke: The North Western Provinces of India, p. 2.3. 
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settlement, vestigial remains of the effective overlordship of 
the tribe or clan and of natural husbandry arc still to be 
met with in many parts of India. In many provinces 
economic and tenurial units are standardised on the old 
basis of natural husbandry. Thus, lands are divided 
according to the number of baskets of seed or in hal 
(plough) lots, and the Tial is usually the area estimated to 
be ploughed by one pair of bullocks. In the United 
Provinces, in the western part of Gorakhpur District the 
peasants do not reckon the bigha according to the size of the 
rod, but measure it in mandis, a mnndi being an area 
roughly ten paces square in which a sei of the seed of the 
more common crops is sown. The sei is a local measure of 
capacity, but varies somewhat in quantity. The standard 
bigha contains 48 prevailing mandis, and the pargnna 
bigha about 70. In the undeveloped tracts near the 
Himalayan foot-hills in Champaran District in Bihar, the 
unit of area is measured by a laggi or pole whose length 
(and size of the bigha) varies inversely with the pressure of 
population and demand for land. The change can be traced 
by marked stages from the 6.^ cubit laggi on the Muzaffarpur 
border to the ISj cubit laggi in the most primitive part of 
the district. In Bombay, villages often arc reckoned as 
consisting of so many cahar area worked by four 

pairs of bullocks). Recognised fractions of this were pain 
or fourths. There are, of course, different local standards 
corresponding to the different English poles, ells, roods, 
etc. The overlordship of feudalnobles and revenue farmers, 
Mughal or Mahratta, has led to the break-up of holdings or 
their accumulation in arbitrary combinations, while the 
pressure of population and of taxation, as well as landlordism, 
has encouraged in more recent times the reduction of 
holdings to standardised types. 

Village Commiine supersedes Tribe and Clan.— In 
every case, however, the tribal system was either dissolved 
4 
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or transformed into the village communal system. Thus 
as a bond to hold together the peasantry the tie of 
kindred was superseded by the economic necessity of 
collective agriculture. It is only in isolated districts 
in India that the tribal system still is found maintaining 
existence by developing into complete clans. The sub¬ 
stitution of strangers for kinsmen began long ago ; the 
cultivator settles a stranger as a hhuin-hhai (soil-brother), 
who thus receives the same status as the original owners. 
This process is similar to the Welsh weles. The process of 
transition also involves a regularisation of holding, Rnd a 
change from apportionment of shares according to the rules 
of descent to an apportionment according to economic 
standards. This side of the process gives special significance 
to the Punjab customary law and Madras mirasi custom, 
which thus may be compared with Scandinavian and 
more specially with Swedish and Danish practices. 
Special attention should be drawn, in the study of Indian 
village tenures, to the following features :— 

1. How far tribes, clans or castes occupy well-defined 

local areas. 

2. How far a periodical redistribution of holdings 

among villagers of the same tribe, clan or caste 

is still prevalent. 

3. How far lands are found to be scattered in each 

different soil area. 

4. How far meadows are taken by rotation or by lot. 

5. How far customary standards hold their ground as 

regards holdings. 

6. How far outsiders have been given similar rights in 

the waste and pasture to those held by the 

original settlers. 

In the Eastern districts of Madras the supersession of 
the clan system by the village communal system has been 
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complete. The agrariaa distribution on the open field 
system based on the solidarity of castes was conditioned 
originally by kinship, but now strangers have been 
introduced. It is true that, as in the later Russian mir or 
the zamindari village of North India, it is not used by the 
central authority as a material basis for revenue burdens 
laid on the people, but the common waste and pasture and 
even occasional re-divisions still persist. The maintenance 
of a common fund, or the shaping of village customs and 
village husbandry by panchayats, is not confined to the 
North Indian villages with their more or less complete 
clans; they are to be found also in the South, where the 
Aryan admixture with the Dravidian peoples has evolved a 
more complex communal system. Similarly, in the 
Dakhan villages in Bombay the common village expenses 
are met by a cess levied as a mushahara —a cash percentage 
on the revenue over and above the State revenue.* The 
communal maintenance of temples, chawadis, etc., and the 
joint management of expenses belonging to the peasantry as 
a whole, still persist as before. Everywhere the village 
communal organisation has replaced the older clan and 
family organisation. Thus it is not the tie of actual blood- 
relationship which necessarily gives the rights of member¬ 
ship in any given village community, but the fact of actual 
association in that which constitutes its home and centre of 
activity, namely, the ownership of land. The common 
interest which attaches to this home tends to produce 
common customs regulating rights in arable lands and in 
the village meadow or waste, irrespectively of the religion 
or. caste or tribe to which its various members may 
belong. 



CHAPTER III 
Tub Landlord Trnurbs 

Fendalism in Northern India. —What approximation 
to the manorial system of medieval Europe is traceable in 
India will be found in the higher caste villages scattered 
throughout Northern India in which the clans and families 
of founders have expanded into co-sharing communities 
Avho dominate, as in any case of landlord tenure, the rest of 
the agrarian population. Generally such villages belong to 
Pajputs or some other superior or at least non-cultivating 
class, who give protection to the peasantry, as did the feudal 
lords of medieval Europe to a peace-loving or dispirited 
population who own or owned land all over Europe, and to 
the population on other communal estates which exist or 
existed in most of Europe, and are called Allmende in Switzer¬ 
land, South Germany and Scandinavia, though their members, 
like those of the communal estates in India, do not them¬ 
selves cultivate their property either necessarily or generally. 
They can thus be distinguished from the boroughs. 

From Overlordship to Proprietorship. —Or, again, such 
overlordship has been the result of a special privilege, a grant, 
or of usurpation, or of dismemberment of a ruling family 
and their territory. Political authority has tended to be¬ 
come proprietary connection with land by a process of attri¬ 
tion or degradation through the stages of feudal superior, 
seignior or overlord (sirdar), assignee of land revenue (jagir- 
dar), farmer of the state revenue (ijaradar) and suchlike. 
In each successive stage the actual personal connection of 
the above classes of persons with the management of land 
and the control of its cultivation became closer and more 


( 28 ) 
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intimate than could be that of the raja, political ruler, or 
tribal chief of any important section of a country, although 
as a rule they would not themselves actually drive the 
plough. As the political power of such a chief or of his de¬ 
scendants became more and more curtailed by conquest or by 
process of fission set up by the necessity of providing appa¬ 
nages (guzara) for the younger scions of the family, in so far 
did political connection with land give place to a closer and 
nearer personal and proprietary connection, coupled, of 
course, with a concomitant restriction of the area concerned. 

Settlement under Non-cultivating Landlords. —It 
seems to be a reasonable conclusion that in the case of vil¬ 
lages in which proprietary status resulted, in the manner 
sketched above, from the gradual degradation and curtail¬ 
ment of political authority, or in the case of those whose 
founders belonged to clans imbued with aristocratic 
traditions of political status and functions, ancestral shares 
would be recognised and followed in the original distribution 
of land among the founders. In such cases the inchoate 
ownership of land would imply the enjoyment of dues, ser¬ 
vices and feudal privileges; perhaps also of some vestiges of 
political power over and above the mere right to appropriate a 
certain share of agricultural produce. On the other hand, culti¬ 
vation was perhaps more of a burden and a responsibility than 
a privilege, while failure to develop the area of villages and 
to bring it under cultivation would involve expulsion by the 
rural magnate or his local deputy, or else the forcible intro¬ 
duction of outsiders who were capable and industrious. 
Distribution of the area in shares clearly would enable a 
family of non-cultivating landlords of this class to meet 
such responsibility more easily, and would tend also to pre¬ 
vent friction and trouble in the collection of produce and in 
the enjoyment of dues, services, etc. It is the same history 
of land settlement and demarcation of rights that is to be 
found in the occupation of Gaul and adjacent provinces by 
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the Gothic and other tribes from the North after the break¬ 
down of the Koman Empire. 

Rajput Pattidari Yillages.— Up to a comparatively re¬ 
cent period the Rajput clans with their aristocratic and poli¬ 
tical traditions regarded the work of tillage as one entirely 
beneath their social status, to be left to Jats, Sainis, Arains 
.'.nd others of lower rank. The idea now, of course, is dis¬ 
appearing rapidly, but is by no means even yet extinct. It is 
among Rajputs that those villages are principally found which 
were held originally on a system of ancestral shares and which 
probably may be called pattidari villages. In the great majo¬ 
rity of cases they were founded by an individual. After his 
death his sons or grandsons proceeded to divide a consider¬ 
able portion of the village area among themselves on ances¬ 
tral shares, the remainder being kept joint or shamilat. 

Vestiges of Feudalism in the South. —In the Deccan, 
the proprietary bodies called the Thalkuris were the result of 
the settlement of tribes and clans of invaders from Northern 
India of Scythian origin who drove Dravidian enemies be¬ 
fore them into the Southern districts which they hold. They 
were at the outset like the present-day Rajputs, averse from 
agriculture as a degrading pursuit, and left the work of culti¬ 
vation to be done by their vassals, the present-day ICunbis, 
corresponding to the Rajput Kardias. Under the rigime of 
heavy village assessments and the farming system, the 
landlords sank to the position of mirasdars, government 
tenants, albeit of a favoured class, yet still clinging with 
passionate devotion to their ancestral fields, and the upris 
were created, mere tenants-at-will, cultivating government 
lands at a yearly rental. Vestiges of the manorial growth, of 
dominant families over the peasantry are found in South. 
India in villages established by a succession of immigrants 
of a peculiar agricultural race (Vellalau) from North Eanara 
and elsewhere, who with difficulty were induced to settle by 
the promise of exceptional privileges and a permanent interest 
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in the villages they established. There are evidences of 
their mode of allotting the lands each year for cultivation, 
and of sharing profits. In some cases they actually divided 
the shares on the ground permanently. 

Traces of Dravidian Organisation. —As regards 
origins there is not much difference betv/ecn zamin- 
dari or landlordism proper, and the overlordship or 
virtual proprietorship of co-sharing families over a 
village or group of villages. Superior non-cultivating 
families, individual grantees, local magnates, or mere usur¬ 
pers, gain in the village a petty overlordship as greater 
chiefs gain it over a wider territory. Such features of 
landholding are associated with Dravidian, Eajput, 
Mahratta, Sikh or Nair chieftainship in different parts of 
India and in different epochs of Indian history. The 
Dravidian organisation has affected the land tenures of a 
large portion of Central Provinces and Berar, where the 
zamindari estates are the surviving traces of the chiefships 
held by Gond chieftains. Besides the system of a ruler and 
subordinate chiefs, as in the feudal order, the Dravidian- 
Gond organisation included the royal demesne called 
majhas land, which was worked by cultivators who were 
given rent-free land for this purpose. This system there¬ 
fore closely corresponds to the Teutonic manor. Such 
quasi-feudal tenures have strong survivals in Chota Nagpur 
and Malabar. Originally the whole table-land of Chota 
Nagpur, peopled by the Munda race, was divided into parhas 
or rural communes and presided over by a divisional chief 
called the raja or manki of the parha. It seems that the 
Munda-Dravidian village organisation is of the autonomous 
rather than the feudal type, and the influence of the parha 
panchayatf presided over by manki, kartaha or mukhya 
or headman, rather than a lesser chief, is decisive, though 
the imposition of a fiscal headman is a result of centrali¬ 
sation. Throughout Chota Nagpur we find aboriginal 
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headmen everywhere. In some areas the mundas and 
manias still exercise important rights which have been 
obscured elsewhere as a result of feudal overlordships, or of 
the present policy of centralisation. In the Kolhan, the 
munda is the village headman, and every village has a 
munda. He is responsible for the payment of the full rent 
of his village to Government, less the commission due to 
the manki tahsild.ar and himself. He settles an abandoned 
holding or uncultivated land. On the other hand, he 
has no right to obtain any remission of rent because of 
ri/ots absconding or failure of crops, or for any other reason. 
The munda is responsible not only for the collection of 
the revenue, but also for the police work of the country, for 
looking after the jungles, trees, roads and irrigation 
work within his jurisdiction; in fact, for all the 
work that is done elsewhere by the subordinate staff 
of Government and local bodies. The mania is the head¬ 
man over a group of villages, and his duties in his ilaka 
are the same as the munda^s in his village. The position 
of the aboriginal headman originated in the old tribal 
communism. Later, he became a representative between 
the clan and the overlord. On the one hand, he was held 
responsible for paying the rent and keeping his kindred 
in control, and, on the other, he stood between) the people 
and the emissaries of the feudal landlords. Sometimes the 
vestigial remains of the early rajas or overlords are evident. 
In other cases the communal form of village organisation is 
exhibited in its pure form without the intrusion of feudal 
incidents. Like the Gonds in Central Provinces and Berar 
and the Mundas in Chota Nagpur, the Oraons and the 
Kandbs in Orissa evolved an elaborate system of tribal ter¬ 
ritories and subdivisions, through a system of military 
aids, investiture of the tribal chiefs and patriarch by the 
raja, and other feudal incidents. The paiks or men-at-arms, 
grouped under the sardars and the senapati^ and located at 
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the forts on the border were given rejit-free lands and 
exempted from all payments in kind. Similarly, there 
were also the khandaits, military chiefs of all grades, who 
kept the marches or were located within the king’s demesne. 
Some of the hill states in Orissa were protected by the 
forts at which tlie chiefs resided, and hence the territories 
canKj to be known C/ollectively as Garhjat. These now have 
become the Tributary States or Mahals of the Tlegulations 
and are under political control only.’ Though 4he necessity 
of military service has passed away, the whole system of 
the feudal tenure overlordship and fiefs still exists in the 
feudatory states of Orissa." In Malabar, as in the Dravidian 
territory, we find the raya occupj'ing the central territory and 
lesser chieftains grouped around him in sub-feudal relation¬ 
ship. The outlying districts of a conquered territory, in the 
Dravidian scheme, usually were occupied by chiefs 
((jhntwals of Ghota Nagpur and Southern and Western 
Bengal, and poUgars of Southern India) who ^vere wardens 
of extensive marches, and their successors at this day 
occupy the position of considerable zamindars. The 
village or family groups aggregated into uTiions called 
nadus with some kind of chief, acting in assemblies, repre¬ 
sent clearly in South India the same continuity of the 
Dravidian system of central Government of chiefs or rajas 
graded in a quasi-feudal order and superimposed upon a 
primitive republican system. The Nairs, Naiks, Nadavars 
and Bunts in the South-West coast of India obtained petty 
chiefships by conquest and satisfied the lesser members of 
their own order with special holdings of land, putting down 
the cultivators into the place of tenants. Serfdom was a 
universal institution in Malabar. In Coojg the royal 

* See Baden-Powell, Vol. I, p. 564. 

* For a detailed survey of Gond, Khond and Munda-Dravidian 
village tenures, see Democracies of the East, Chap. XIII. 
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demesne (pamiya) was cultivated by serfs. As in the 
Dravidian territory in the North, there was a general 
overlord who look a revenue besides the produce of the royal 
lands. When there was no overlord, the chiefs, holders of 
jninina land, paid nothing.^ Such chiefs had their group 
of \illages under them called the komhii, which corresponds 
to the nad of Malabar and Mysore and the parka of (Ihota 
Nagpur. 

Large estates belonging to single owners in Central and 
South-Westei n India thus owe their origin in many cases 
to the strong Dravidian rule by chiefs and their sardars. 
The Dravidians, indeed, founded and consolidated the 
present land revenue system of India. Tlie Muhammadans, 
the Mahraltas, tlie British have grafted successfully on the 
Dravidian village organisation their own olhcials, patch or 
deshinahhas or pandyas, for the systematic collection of 
the revenue or utilised the old otficials, the manki headman 
and Dravidian accountant. They were also ready to 
recognise the hereditary rights of certain leading families, 
“proprietors” or landlords, who built the forts round 
which the huts of the villagers cluster and continued the 
ja(ji'rs and smaller grants.® 

Rajput Organisation in Northern India. —The Rajj)ut 
organisation has made itself felt throughout Northern 
India, including Kathiawar, Ajraere and North Bombay, 
as the Dravidian has persistently prevailed in the 
South. The Rajput rulers and their chiefs with their 
armies of clansmen were bound together in a quasi-feudal 
relationship. The ruling chief took the proceeds of the 
revenue or grain share of his own domain only. The chiefs, 
thakurs and raos or minor chiefs subordinate to him, 
paid him no land revenue, but fees on succession and eudal 

* Bussell -.Tribes and Castes of the Central Prooinces, 

* Baden-Bowelb Vol. Ill, p. 159, 
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dues, and, like the rajrt in his estate, claimed a right to a 
share in the grain and some other cesses from the land¬ 
holders, the bulk of whom were non-Rajputs. Indeed, 
this is the reason why there has been no growth of the land¬ 
lord villages in these areas. The system of sharing or divid¬ 
ing the conquered territory into feudatory estates did not 
extend beyond the main or upper grades of the organisation 
—the heads of the chief branches of the clan. Thus the 
organisation was dilTerent from that of the Sikhs. There 
were further shares or small allotments of land to leaders 
of troops and so forth, among the Misls in the Cis-Sutlej 
states of the Punjab.’ 

Origins of Recent Estates. —Landlords’ estates in 
more recent times arose in India from many causes, such as 
from revenue-fanners l)eing recognised as landlords (as in 
Bengal, Bihar, North Madras, parts of the United Provin¬ 
ces and Bombay, khots of Konkan) ; from territorial chiefs, 
where tributes were converte 1 into revenue (as from the 
poligars of Madras and Gond chiefs of the Central Provin¬ 
ces) ; from grants of jagirs for military or other services 
(as many of the Oudh taluqdars) and, lastly, from acquisi¬ 
tions through purchase or mortgage of estates by bankers 
or capitalists. The landlords with whom settlement was 
made by the British Government accordingly differed not 
only in social position but also in the title by right of 
wliich they held their lands. Some were in fact not only 
revenue-collectors, but also hereditary territorial magnates. 
But, generally speaking, the result of the settlement was to 
place all landlords on a uniform legal basis and to obliter¬ 
ate the differences in the customary status which had 
grown out of differences of origin. This led to grave in¬ 
justice. In Bengal, with few exceptions, the result of the 
Permanent Settlement was the ruin of the territorial mag- 


» Baden-Powell, Vol. II. p. 325. 
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nates, some of wliose iiredecessors ruled in Bengal prior to 
Akbar’s conquest, and wlio more or less enjoyed an inde¬ 
pendence subject to a tribute or land-tax to the representa¬ 
tive of the Moghul Emperor.’ 

Surviving Village Community Rights in Land.— 
But, either in n feudal or nn imperial scheme, there never 
was any notion of the ownership of the soil vesting in finy- 
body excepting the peasantry. The common ownership in the 
case of the pastures, ponds or tanks was not allowed to be 
usurped by the landlord. Among a den.se jiopulation a 
very large stock of cattle cannot be maintained, so that the 
common village pastures we«e sufficient and the harmful 
common grazing rights with which we are so familiar in the 
economic history of medieval Europe did not develop here. 
In India, village customs cmi>hasised the partition of com¬ 
munal pastures and woods as illegal throughout, and the 
village communities were empowered to restrict the rights 
of use, and, if necessary, to levy a toll for cattle-grazing, 
which was to go towards the maintenance and improvement 
of the woodlands and the general expenditure of the coun¬ 
try. In Bihar, Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces, the zamindars or malguzars have encroached 
upon or restricted nistar rights in the village waste, and 
this is no small cause of friction between the landlords and 
tenants in different districts. In many areas in Bengal 
rights to graze cattle in common meadows by the peasan¬ 
try of a particular village, however, still survive. Whether 
the landlord has power to abrogate these rights or the ten¬ 
ants can still maintain them is still open for the Civil 
Courts to decide. As regards rights of irrigation from 
tanks, there are two methods of exercising these rights. 

’ For the tragic downfall of the ancient Bishnupur Baj, see 
Bobertson: Banknm Srlilemcnt Report, Chap. V; among other 
defaulters were the Bajas of Nadia, Bajshahi and Kasi Jora. 
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First, permanent or temporary channels are excavated to 
convey irrigation water to a distant holding, and the 
tenants whose holdings lie in between cannot obstruct. 
Secondly, there is also irrigation of holdings in lowlands by 
inundation, .and the tenants through whose plots the inun¬ 
dation water is led cannot raise ridges, obstruct ails being 
pierced nor otherwise stand in the way of such flooding. 
Rights of priority have developed as regards irrigation, as 
also customs regulating the methods of irrigation by canoe- 
shaped vessels or by flooding in terraced fields. In dis¬ 
tricts in Eastern Bengal and Assam where whole areas are 
under water for several months in the year, the yields of 
ri(« aud jute depend on th(' level (if the flood. There has 
developed accordingly a code of customs and usages which 
harmonise the conflicting claims of dilferent villages along 
the main river or the diverse water-courses, hih, etc. At 
a certain stage of the inundation there arises a conflict 
between fishing and communal irrigation rights. The fish¬ 
ing suffers if the flood-level exceeds a certain height. On 
the other hand, the long-stemmed varieties of rice cannot 
yield a bumper harvest if the flood-level be low. The ad¬ 
justment that village custom aims at is to secure such level 
of water as would serve the interests of both agriculture 
and fishing. Modern landlordism has assumed the rights 
and functions of the village community and turned them to 
the suppression of the peasantry. The ryots' permanent 
rights of occupation at customary rents, their rights to ex¬ 
cavate tanks in their own holdings, rights to the use of 
water and of fuel and timber—all have been effaced within 
recent memory. Their rights to build houses, to trees aud 
to tanks so long resisted by the landlord have been recog¬ 
nised only by the recent Tenancy Amendment Act. Common 
meadows and pasture lands have been let out. No new 
tanks are dug. The old tanks arc left in a chronic state 
of disrepair. The landlords seldom clear the silt or 
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re-cxcavate. Sometimes they encourage the silting up of 
tanks so that the formation of now paddy-fields may add to 
their rent-roll. Even debottar and pirottar, rights which 
have been sanctioned by long-established custom and the 
authority of religion, are resumed and let out. In Bengal, 
Bihar, the Hnited and the Central Provinces, we find the 
same story of mistake and its rectification, according to 
which full proprietorship was first given to zamindars and 
malguzars, suppressing the rights of the village communities 
and the peasantry ; later however, occupancy status has 
been re-established to a c(‘rtain extent. But upon the un¬ 
protected tenants the elfacemcnt of immemorial rights has 
inflicted irreparable injury. 

Abuse of Protected Tenant Right. —The conferment of 
protected tenant right with security of tenure and restricted 
transfer has led everywhere to the evils of nnzarnna, or the 
uneconomic practice of the extortion of a large sum by the 
landlord in consideration of his recognising the status of the 
in-coming tenant, while there also has arisen the custom of 
sub-letting at high rents. The latter practice has led to the 
emergence of a new class of unprotected tenants, below the 
legal peasant line. The.so formerly were settled by the 
village communities in meadows and unreclaimed lands ; 
but, when such lands have been usurped, these settlers have 
been left helpless. As we shall see later, it is this unpro¬ 
tected inferior peasantry pressing upon the land which is 
the fruitful cause of under-cultivation and unsettlement. 



CHAP'I’ER TV 

BltEAK-UP OK THE VlIXACi R COMMUNITY 

Feudal and Communal Villages and their Agricul¬ 
ture. —The above survey of the ev'olution of ihe Indian 
agrarian system sliows tlie predominance of rural coni- 
munalisui, though the economics of conquest and the 
farming of the revenue have left deep marks on this 
scheme. I’he village commune in India is far dilferent 
from that in Russia and Central Europe. In India there 
had been no rigid communal routine of agricultine, tlie 
emancipation of tlio peasants from which was the cljief 
cause of agricultural develoimient among the natiojis of 
Central Europe. Throughout the West membership of 
a village community entailed a ((Ttain restriction of 
individual rights. In the first place, one portion of the 
land was cultivated for the account of the lord, while 
another portion was in the hereditary occupation of the 
peasantry. The lord’s land had to be tilled and tJuit, in 
the first place, w'as the duty of his tenants. There were 
also many other services and dues incumbent on all estates. 
In India the village community never was subjected to these 
feudal burdens. All that ancient custom imposed was a 
fixed share of the produce given to a king or chief in consi¬ 
deration of the protection he gave. Even under the feudal 
scheme the landlords had no unrestricted powers of sale and 
transfer of land, or levy of compulsory service. In the 
second place, the medieval Imsbandman in Europe was not 
free to sow and reap what and when he pleased, nor might 

( 39 ) 
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he put ii permanent fem^e round liis fields ; he was subject 
to what the Germans eall Flurzirang. By a eertain day 
his crops had to be got in ; all the fences then were removed 
and the land became common pastmage. Once again, 
and for a longc'r time, the land was turned into common 
pasturage during the period when it had to lie fallow, which 
in those days, when the “ three-field system” was much in 
v'ogue, was once in three years.' In their case the dis¬ 
appearance of tJie eomniunc meaj)s the doing away with the 
thn^e-field system, the introduction of the rotation of crops, 
the multiplication of live-stock, its rational feeding, etc. 
In India intensive agricultun; and the rotation of crops 
were quite compatible with rural communalism, which 
allowed separate owfUTship in the cultivated land, insisting 
on common ownership only in such necessary cases as the 
pasture, ponds or tanks, etc. The cattle seldom were 
allowed to gra/.(i in the arable fields. The common pastures 
nevtu* were stinhul or limited. Great increase of population 
could result from the essentially vegetable diet and the 
omission of animal-raising. 'I'hus the village pasture-lands 
wore sufficient for the number of animals maintained. On 
the other hand, not only could there arise no grazing rights 
over arable lands such as wen^ so detrimental to European 
agriculture, but also the intensive farming that was adopted 
rested on the value of manure of cattle tethered periodically 
on the fields. In India village custom emphasised the 
partition of communal pastures and woods as illegal 
throughout, and the village communities were empowered to 
revise the rights of use and, if necessary, to levy a toll for 
cattle-grazing which was to go towards the maintenance 
and the improvement of the woodlands and the general 
expenses of the community. 


Irvine: The Making of Rural Europe. 
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Closed Field System Unsuitable for India. —Nor 

are liedges neccs!?ary in India as they arc in the 
West, where tlioy mitigate drying and scorching winds 
which are bad for the crops. Secondly, the ns(' of fences 
would upset in India the; continuous inundatioji and drain¬ 
age of the ^il]agc fields without wliicdi i’i(<! cannot grow. 
Agriculture which depends on the monsoons cannot be 
carried on for a single day under the closed-field system, 
fjastly, the abundance of land in India prevoJifed the rise 
of a class of squatters like those who in England, for 
instance, had seized and o(tcu})ied land witJiout any legal 
title. With (uiclosure the holding or right usurped by 
such people generally had disappeared and they deteriorated 
socially. This brought with it grave moral evils and 
created divisions and antagonism.s of interests from which 
England is suffering to-day. The system of land-holding 
in India |)ertnitted the original colonists to distribute a 
portion of tla*. wasl(> among new settlers, who grad\ial!y 
wore given rights of grazing, cutting firewood, etc., from 
the undivided commons. 

Indian Peasantry’s Insistence on Common Rights.— 

Thus the evils of the common lands and wastes which 
led to the legislative attack in England, and which hindered 
the progress of farming and cattle-breeding throughout the 
Continent, w'erc not seen in India. Here, on tlie other 
hand, the free disposal of pastures as a result of encroacli- 
ment of administrative policy has proved detrimental to the 
type of farming prevalent among the Indian peasantry. The 
village communities always have felt the disposal of mea¬ 
dows and grazing-groiinds to be a usurpation of tlieir rights. 
Nowhere is the adjustment between individual and commu¬ 
nal rights in common lands and forests more carefully and 
equitably secured than in Southern India and in Chota 
Nagpur, the strongholds of the Dravidian stock.s. Through- 
6 
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out Chota Nagpur the cultivators still possess the right to 
take wood from the common forests in reasonable quiintitios 
for their own use for house building and house repair, for 
agricultural purposes and for fuel, free of charge. These 
rights are subject to the general control of the innnda and 
manki, and no big tree can be cut without their permission. 
No fruit tree while alive and bearing fruit can be cut by 
any one. The cultivators have no right to take any wood 
for sale. The personal rights of the munda and manki 
differ in no way from those of other cultivator.^. They ex¬ 
ercise control in their ollicial position, but the rules which 
they apply govern themselves also. The cultivators have 
the right to graze cattle free of charge and without seeking 
permission, but ojily the genuine agricultural cattle of the 
village. In some areas the right is subject to temporary res¬ 
triction, to allow of any area of jungle recently coppiced to 
recover for a year before cattle, and more particularly goats, 
are brought to graze in it. Professional graziers have no 
right to free grazing in the village jungles. Goats and sheep 
may not be grazed at all in the jungles, since they do much 
damage. The same grazing rights exist in the waste 
lauds and on cultivated lands after the crop is cut, and 
extend there to goats and sheep. The cultivators have the 
right to take minor forest produce free of charge, such as 
jungle fruits, mahua, chop, and thatching-grass. For lac 
and tassar some fees are paid. All ryots have the right 
to reclaim village jungle and waste land within the village, 
but they must take settlement from the munda. All new 
reclamation, whether korkar or upland, is enjoyed free of 
rent for three years. After that the munda and the manki 
can settle a fair rent on it, of which each takes half, but 
in practice this right of assessment is seldom exercised. 
No non-resident cultivator, even if he is a settled ryot 
in the village, has the right to reclaim,Tfor he] is ^not con¬ 
sidered to belong to the village community. Even where 
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there are large efstates, the tenants still claim their privi¬ 
leges with regard to jungles. In Ranchi, Manbhum and 
Singbhum, friction between the zamindar and his 
ryots often lias arisen over jungle rights. The landlord 
attempts to break down customary rights in jungle by 
leasing it entirely to contractors. He also imposes grazing 
fees upon his tenants. Where he does not do this he 
gives n registered lease of the grazing of all the woods and 
barren lands of his village to some professional herdsman 
and leaves him to prevent the village cattle from grazing 
on them, thus asserting a monopoly on the pasturage, 
lu DbwlbbwTO esVAte, on ibo MiAnapuT border, a peasant 
movement has been started which was directed at first 
against the cutting of jungles by landlords or contractors. 
It now advocates the withholding of banker rent, of 
jungle cess in any shape to the landlord, and the unres¬ 
tricted use of the jungles by the ryots? In Chai pargana 
in Hazaribagh the cultivable lands are divided among the 
Bandawat caste into a certain number of units (generally 
sixteen annas) and each ryot is assessed to rent according 
to the number of annas or the fraction of an anna which 
the community decides his land to represent. New lands 
are brought under cultivation with permission taken from 
the village community, which is locally called solah anna 
asamian, and not from the landlord, and, when reclaimed, 
are assessed to rent by the community, and each ryot takes 
the share of the rent proportionate to his cultivation in 
the village. The landlord has nothing to do with the 
assessment of the khandxcat : he can only get rent for it 
indirectly by periodic enhancements of the anna rent as 
cultivation extends. Besides the land cultivated by the 


' Land Revenue Af^ministrafion Report of the Province of Bihar 
and Orieea, 1022-23. 
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individual ryots, (here arc joint lands cultivated in common, 
such as the beds of tanks after the water has been let out, 
sugarcane fields w'hich are more economically cultivated 
in large than in small blocks, and fields of thatching-grass. 
Each ryot contributes his share of the cost of cultivation 
and receives his proportionate share of the produce. The 
flowers of the village mahaa-trees also are collected jointly 
and equitably divided. The community provides service- 
lands for the barbers and blacksmiths out of the common 
stock. The landlord is allowed no right of interference with 
the internal management of (he village. His title to the 
sixteen annas rent is admitted by the community and 
nothing more. If the landlord bolds any relinquished 
holding personally, he receives tiie same j)rivileges as a 
ryot for the period (jf Ijolding and is given the proportion 
of rent of fxhnndwal lands which ordinarily would fall to 
that holding and the due proportion of muhnn flowers.' 

Blight of Non-Cultivating Rent-Receivers. —In India 
the importation of modern notions of pro|)erty and land 
tenure has destroyed equal rights with regard to common 
woods and pastures and the ohligation to maintain and 
improve tiie common lands and the village public works. 
The common employment of carpenters, biacksmitlis, cow¬ 
herds, field-labourers, irrigation-men or of the social func¬ 
tionaries such as barber and })ricst, also has been dis¬ 
couraged. The artisans, watchmen and otJicr functionaries 
have disappeared, and their rent-free lands }ja\e been assess¬ 
ed and have become ordinary ryoli land. In many areas 
the holding which was formerly treated as the perquisite 
of the village headman has lost its si)ecial character and 
been included in tlje village ryoti stock. All this has re¬ 
acted unfavourably on the Lidian type of peasant-farming. 


' Siften; llataribagh SettUmeni Report, IQH. 
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Withal there has been an increasinj]; growth of the rent¬ 
receiving classes who devour the profits of agriculture. 
Ill Western Europe the feudnl system was beneficial so long 
as the feudal lords themselves engaged in agrieultiirc; it 
ceased to he beneficial when matters changed in this 
respect and the lords became mere recreivers of rent. Ikit 
where such a change did not come about —and it was not 
universal—the feudal system always retained its favourable 
aspect. In India superior landlords in many areas have 
their khas cultivation aJid cx.act compulsory l/ibour (hef/nr). 
In the Chota Nagpur and Kumaon districts in particiular, 
the smaller landlords are especially exacting in their de¬ 
mands for hegar. Whether in Oudb or in Ibhar and 
Orissa or in the dentral i’rovinccs, wherever the [)ensant is 
unabl) to perform the processes of agricultiiii' at the oppor¬ 
tune times, on account of being required to attend first to 
the sir, nil-jot or zirat lands of the landlord, it inflicts a 
serious hardship. Feudal obligations of this kind dis¬ 
courage peasant agriculture, and the tenants should bo 
liberated from them, Ijanded proprietors of various grades 
and classes lease their lands to faianers or peasants, fldie 
wealthier peasants own mon; lands than they can cultivate 
and sub-let them. The smaller peasantry are left wnh 
limited land and capital, and a considcu-ablo number of them 
have holdings too small to support themselve.s and their 
families, and therefore must either hire thetnselves as agri¬ 
cultural labourers to the landed proprietors or richer peasants, 
or else migrate into industrial em[)loymcnt, leaving some 
members of the familv to cultivate the holding. The recent- 
ly developed industries of India have been manned largely 
by work-people wdio retain a connection with rural life in 
this way. 

Strength of Village Gommunalisni in Northern India. 

—On the other hand, the village commmialism, which still is 
vigorous throughout Northern India and iji parts of the 
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South, hns been nblo to resist encroachments on the equal 
privilcp[cs and position of the peasantry and their shares in 
both pastures and undivided areas, which arc disposed of 
according to a fixed communal scheme. A sense of tribal, 
caste or clan solidarity, which later is superseded by 
economic ties when strangers are introduced, as well as the 
pancliajint system of local government, has contributed to 
maintain their conninmal spirit. Indeed, these communities 
have been strong enough to resist the payment of revenue to 
the Government of tJie day, and before the British rule no¬ 
thing was more common than for them to decide their 
disputes by petty wars against one another instead of having 
recourse to any superior authority to settle them.' In North¬ 
ern India the British Govi'rnment has combined detached 
holdings by granting a large area of valuable waste to be 
enjoyed in common and by creating joint and several respon¬ 
sibility for the land-revenue of the entire village, and in this 
manner sometimes has helj)ed to bind the peasantry into a 
compact body, the joint-owners, in the name of the whole 
area. As a rule, however, the organisation of the peasantry 
into village communities is the work of the people them¬ 
selves, though the land policy or oppressive taxation of kings 
or nobles often has forced them to combine for mutual pro¬ 
tection and support. 

Reactionary Laws in Russia. —It is well-known that 
in Russia the law of ISIM, which made the commune as a 
whole responsible for the fulfilment of all obligations towards 
the State, had the effect of drawing the members of the 
commune much more closely together, and even of causing 
redistribution of the land to be revived in places where it had 
long fallen into desuetude. Von Keussler asks : “ Without 
the support of the communal life, how could thelpoor Russian 
peasants have maintained their existence under the heavy 


’ Adminigtration Report of the Punjab, 1872-73. 
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burden of poll-tax and annuities which lias been w'eigU- 
ing upon them ever since they obtained their dearly bought 
freedom ? Would not most of tlicm have sold tlieir land 
for next to nothing, simply in order to be rid of this heavy 
burden ?” ^ The emancipation did not modify the mir, and 
throughout the greater part of European Russia the peasant’s 
land remained subject to periodical redistribution and was 
held by each individual in scattered strips. At the date of 
the emancipation about three quarters of the acreage alloca¬ 
ted to peasants in European Russia was held by redistributing 
rural communes (Pavlovsky). In 190(i, the epoch-making 
ukase was passed, which went directly against the principle 
of the (ivolution of iheviir. It was based on the principle of 
individual property and individual cultivation of the land. It 
created a body of more substantial fieasants, by enabling 
those who wished to do so to leave the commune and have 
their numerous strips, scattered all over the communal area, 
consolidated and made freehold. It thus resulted in a 
differentiation of a portion of the peasants, forming a strong 
landowning class of farmers, while at the other extreme were 
the peasants who constituted the proletariat, and who Hock¬ 
ed to the cities or emigrated to Siberia. In Northern India, 
the revenue settlement which created “ absolute landlords ” 
and “ absolute individual proprietors ” against agricultural 
usage similarly led to an obvious injustice based on an error. 

In Russia, it is the great discontent of the wretched peasan¬ 
try, who found that the hopes they were led to entertain 
by the economic idealists were fallacious, that fed the lire 
of the Russian Revolution. 

Pre-emption Right of the Indian Village. —A.s in 

Russia, we have in Northern India groups with their sections 
of land or communes within the commune. The customary 
law in the Punjab gives a member of the village community, 


* Quoted in Pierson; Principles of Economics, p. 809, 
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and of llio soclion (jxitti) of Hio coimnunily, a preferential 
right to a bargain. Thin comileraets tlie otherwise disinteg¬ 
rating e(lc'(M of the free power ol sale and inoitgage of land. 
4'he coninion poss(*ssi()n oi the SlniTnilot land, wells and ini* 
gation cdiannels and the ])ar(icipation in the village or its 
inanagenient, as well a^ the payment ut village dues, aie 
deemed by the (toiirts siillieienl to prove the existence of the 
village eommimily lor the pur[)oses ol the exercise of pre* 
emption, (“veii lijoiigb ilie revenue is distributed over the 
jiumber of /)loughs according' to which the village is divided 
into sections. l>o(h i/i Agra and Oudh the right exists in 
village conifminilies, wdielber proprietary or under-proprie¬ 
tary, and irrespectively «.)(' race or religion. 

Remedial Legislation in the Punjab. —The Punjab 
Land Alienation Act of 1900 and llii; Pre-emption Acts of 
1905 and L91o, however, hav(^ been unable to cheek the 
disinlogratioji of the cojumuniiies in the face of the legal 
and judicial changes which have altogether transformed 
village relationship, and subjected the customary rules to 
dermitioiis as precise as could be iuterpreted by the lawyer 
or his agents. Thus the lawyer and the money-lender flourish 
by taking full advantage of the o|)poiTuuity to exploit the 
ignorant peasantry. 

Punjab Settlement and Confusion of Land Ten¬ 
ures. —In the Punjab, there were two modes by which the 
modern settlement obliterated the communal type of agra¬ 
rian di.stribution. In the first place, properly in severalty, 
based solely upon actual pos.sessioii, was introduced in recent 
times. 4'he peasant who was one of a group of co-parceners 
in the joint villages of Northern India, and could not alien¬ 
ate his land without their consent, was treated as “owner “ 
of his and other land occupied by tenants which the village 
had settled. Again, the co-parcenary communities were 
encouraged to divide their respective responsibilities 
for the revenue according to the assessment of their 
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respective shares. Further, the headman, who had ranch 
the same status as the rest of the proprietors, was un¬ 
warrantably given an undue authority which was abused. 
In the words of the lampoon preserved for us by Mr. J. 
Wilson in a report on the settlement of the Sirsa district: 


“Ralko ae sabbhe bhai. 
Buni unhan bar basai 
3k de sir te pag banai. 


“All the brothers camo. together, 
They settled the desert prairie 
And [)ut the turban on one man's 

head. 


Oh bangaya lambardar: Ho became headman : 

Hakim usnu hukum sunaya— The Ruler issued orders to him 

only—- 

Lambardar irnan kharayu, Tho headman lost his good faith, 

etc.” etc.” 


Among co-proprietors having much the .same rights and 
the same burdens, not only the distinction between culti¬ 
vators and non-cultivators was em])hasised, but also the 
peasantry was divided into tenants-at-will, occupancy 
tenants and proprietors with very different riglit.s and 
holding very different positions. 

Bengal Permanent Settlement, its Mistake and its 
Consequences. —In Bengal the mistake of the Permanent 
Settlement was that the zamindars, who were only land¬ 
holders, were identified with the Eiiglisli landlords, real 
proprietors, and the rights of tenants were, in the words of 
Field, so “completely effaced that at present it is difficult 
to find a single vestige or ascertain what they were.” This 
mistake subsequently was repeated in more than one 
province. The Government first created the middlemen, 
called them landlords, and wresting some of the immemo¬ 
rial customary rights of cultivators, gave these to the 
landlords as guarantee of punctual payment of the kist 
of the sarkar. The Government, by forced sale and 
attachment, reduced most of the great zamindars of Bengal 
during the period of about 20 years follov^g the Settlement 

7 
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to ^‘distress and beggary” ; the Government then gave the 
power of distraint, copied from English law, to the zoinin- 
dars to relieve their “distress”, Avhich power they scan¬ 
dalously abused.* But even the passing of the obnoxious 
laws of Haptam and Pan jam could not prevent the sudden 
and tragic downfall of many of the ancient and noble 
families of Bengal. The land revenue assessment was 
too high, and the entire revenue could not be realised by 
the zamindars. The estate management was inefficient 
and dishonest. There had been a large alienation of lands 
for devotional purposes, and for the support of Brahmins 
and temples, which decreased the income of the estates 
considerably. Thus default became quite common, and the 
Sale Law, the unpopular Sunset Law as it was called, 
operated harshly. Gradually a new class of zamindars 
arose, who could manage better. The estates were split up 
into manageable units. Cultivation extended and waste 
lands Avere reclaimed. But the new aristocracy became 
exacting collectors ; they paid no regard to customary 
rents at the time of enhancement or new settlement ; and 
soon the ryots in many tracts were at the mercy of com¬ 
petitive rates and illegal cesses. The Government, now 
finding it necessary to protect the well-recognised but 
violated rights of the ryots, passed a series of measures 
which were more stringent than were found necessary 
in the temporarily settled areas. Latterly the Government, 
denying that any increase of cultivation or good to ryots came 
from zamindari management, held that the landlords should 
be deprived of the unearned increment, or at least a large 
portion of it, which should go to the State in the form of 
petty imposts, such as road cess, a percolation cess, an 
irrigation or even a railway cess, besides the extra amount 
which they have to pay as taxes on their income. [With 

* Hunter: Bengal MS. Recorde, Vol. I, Chap. 
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the decay of the village community, brought about as a 
result of the recognition of znmindars as proprietors, they 
assumed the rights and functions of the village community, 
but turned them to the oppression of the peasantry. The 
arrangement for payment of the revenue was changed ; 
the ryots being considered more or less severally liable for 
the revenue. A similar story of mistake and its rectifica¬ 
tion is true of the modern settlement in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, according to which full proprietorship first was 
given to malguzars, but later occupancy status has 
been established and the rents of occupancy tenants and 
tenaots-at-will fixed at the Settlements. 

Madras Settlement and the Error of State-Zamin- 
darism. —In Madras what brought about the suppression 
of rights of village communities was not the zainindari 
system but ^tute-zamindarism. Miinro ignored tlie village 
communities, and yet these still survived and collected 
the royal as well as the rural revenues, as the Fifth Keport 
declared only thirteen years before Alunro wrote his minute. 
He introduced individual assessment. 

Inheritance, transfer, mortgage, sale and lease were left 
without restriction, and the modern system of settlement, 
which dates from 1855, differs from Muiiro’s in giving the 
ryot absolute freedom to relinquish his land, which destroy¬ 
ed the nature of a co-parcenary community that all along 
maintained the rights of entail, pre-emption or pre-occupa¬ 
tions as well as rights over the common lands and the 
waste. Waste lanl5 may be taken up by any person, and 
once granted to a raiyat [ryotj it is his as long as he 
pleases,” declared Munro. Nor were the rights of indivi¬ 
dual proprietors, now bolstered up, protected against assess¬ 
ments. There remaining nobody between the Government 
and the individual ryot, the encroachments upon the rights 
of the ryot proceeded slowly but systematically. Munro 
based the Madras system >n an error and the error 4|)read 
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to Bombay. It is well-known that the early assc.ssments in 
Madras, Bombay and most other provinces were too heavy 
and caused agricultural distress. At each periodical settle¬ 
ment tlie officials found that the Government were entitled 
to a larger share of the produce.^ 

Summary of Causes of the Break-up of the Indian 
Village Community. —Thus, wlicther by the creation ol 
rent-collecting landlords as in the zamhidari settlement, or 
by the Government claiujing itself to be the legal owner ol 
the soil and collecting revenues direct from the peasants, as 
in Ihc ryotwari settlement, the vilhigc cotnmuniiics linve 
shared in the comnioji decay and the peasantry, deprived of 
the protection of the village system, have been reduced to 
individual inipotence. 

There is anotfierway in which the status of the i^easantry 
has suHercd. Throughout India the undivided village com¬ 
mon lands lie open everywhere foi- the common use. Suffi¬ 
cient interest and care in preserving them from encroach¬ 
ment have not been evident, and these common lands not 
seldom have been assigned to individual proprietors. The 
appropriation of village commons has contributed not a 
little to the decline of live-stock in India, From very 
ancient times there has existed in every part of India an 
elaborate organisation of village functionaries, artisans and 
labourers in common employment of the whole village who 
were given rent-free lands for their service. Such lands 
sometimes have been allowed to be usurped. The recent 
centralisation has proved inimical also to the time-honoured 
system of village self-government. Formerly the village 
artisans and labourers were under the direct employ of 
panchayais and were remunerated by shares in the crop or 
by allotments of land at little or no rent. Now the ten- 

* See Sankaran Nair’a remarkable articles in the old isBues of 
The Madtat Review. 
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dency has been to frtKi lliem from their obligations to the 
village communities and mnke them responsible to an out¬ 
side authority. The mutual relationship IkUwccii tlie |;ea- 
santry, the village community and the artisans has been 
upset, and this has brought about widespread disunion. The 
creation of landlordism, the conversion of occupants into 
full proprietors, and the emphasis of distinction between 
superior proprietors and under-pro()rietors, have been the 
result of misunderstanding of the traditional Indian land 
distribution. This has resulted on the one hand in the 
lowering of the economic position of the peasantry and the 
increase of a class of capitalistic rent-receiving middlemen, 
leaving practically no medium between the village commu¬ 
nity and the njotirari villages of the Presidencii's of Madras 
and Bombay. Further, the sy.stem of individual assc.ssment 
and collection of revenue has not only let l(H)se a swarm of 
revenue subordinates on the district.'-, but also has added 
greatly to the cost of administration. Finally, the su]>prcs- 
sioii of the righbs of the village communities, whether by 
landlords or by the Sfate,-^ has left the peasants without 
economic support from their cla.ss. That balance of the in¬ 
evitable conflict of claims of individual pro{)rietorship, on 
the one hand, and the interests of the village grou)>s on the 
other, to-day is absejit as a general rule. It is obvious that 
such a balance, which will have to be in the nature of a 
compromise and which will vary according to local condi¬ 
tions and circumstances, cannot be effected through the 
machinery of centralisation. Village customs and usages 
become stereotyped and would not adjust themselves to new 
needs in India as they might do, for instance, in modern 
Japan. Thus, co-operative or equalising rules in agricul¬ 
ture, which would have been evolved by the village commu¬ 
nities themselves, if only they could have unarrested deve¬ 
lopment, now are being framed and sought to be put in 
operation by the State machinery, though wdthout much 
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effect on the peasantry. And yet, in a country where the 
margin of productive land which can be used for other 
than arable purposes is very small as compared with other 
agricultural countries, the coming conflict between superior 
or inferior proprietors and the landless peasantry, and the 
evils of subdivision and fragmentation of holdings, can be 
resolved by a mutually agreed give-and-take policy only, 
which a local, communal organisation alone can initiate 
and effectively carry out. 



CHAPTER V 

Fractionalisatton of Holdings 

Problem of Partitioned and Scattered Holdings .— 

I^’rorn ancient timijs the villngr community Las secured such 
a distribution of plots among the cultivating families that 
several kinds of land suiting various climatic conditions 
have been allotted to each. This lias brought about a 
scattered field distribution in India, wliich has minimised 
the risks of failure of crops for the individual cultivator. 
The village community has also devised measures for making 
holdings compact as far as possible. With the muliiplication 
of population in the last few decades, the wide spacing of 
holdings, instead of being an advantage to agriculture, often 
has become an obstacle to efficient farming. The evil of 
excessive fragmentation has been the result of the agnatic 
principles of succession among male heirs and the desire of 
equality, each co-sharer on a partition insisting on a separate 
share in each quality of land in the village. Formerly the 
cultivation unit was the joint family, land and partition was 
uncommon; now the economic solidarity of the joint family 
has been affected by the importation of individualistic 
notions of property. Indeed, the tendency towards sub¬ 
division, which has been manifest in India during the last 
few decades only, has been the outcome of the interpretation 
of Hindu and Muhammadan law by English judges, with 
their strong predilection for individual succession to and 
private enjoyment of rights in land. * It now may be 
necessary to check repeated partition and wide distribution 

^ For a full discussion of this question, see Mukerjee: The 
Foundations of Indian Economics. 
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of scallered holdings by modifying the law of succession. 
The danger of morceUcmcnt has been found in one of its 
worst forms in France, Avhore the peasantry limit the size 
of families to maintain a not very high standard of living. 
In parts of Spain it is not uncommon to own and farm 1(3 
or 17 acres divided into SO to iiiO plots scattered over a 
radius of three miles, and in another part (Vigo) there are 
many isolated parcels of 35, ‘25 or even 12 square yards.‘ 
The problem thus is not peculiar to fndia, and everywhere 
the social and economic ellects are much the same. 

Anti-Partition Legislation in Europe. —Let us 

e.xaminc briefly the nticmptfi made by the agricultural 
counti’ies in Europe to check repeated j)artition and wide 
distribution (jf scattered holdings. In (lerrna/iy the law 
encourages the j>ractice among peasants of succession to 
undivided properties by the creation of a preferred heir 
(Aiieihe). The laws creating an Anerhenrcchl seem to be 
generally facultative, i.c. permitting, ])ut not compelling, 
the registration of a property as subject to theii- provision; 
they apply to intestate succession only, and then give the 
one heir who takes over the property no more than a certain 
preference in the proportion he shall receive (varying from 
state to state), directing that the others shall be compensat¬ 
ed according to the agricultural profitableness of the estate 
and not its selling value. Partly for this reason and partly 
because the single recipiemt is given a larger share to begin 
with, the new law somewhat lessens the tendency of the 
peasants to incur debt on succession to a property. 
Nothing in the law prevents an owner from disposing of Iiis 
property during his life-time or l)y will; but the law of 
intestate succession undoubtedly strengthens the hold on 
the peasant mind of liis inherited preference for single 
succession to the farm. In Prussia a new law was passed 


• Irvine: The Malting of Rural Europe. 
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in January, 1924, which is connected with the law of 
Reich of 1920 on family property, and lays down the rules 
which should govern the formation of family holdings by 
grants of the federal government, the individual states and 
the communes. It is established that the ordinary rules of 
law are not applicable to the inheritance of a piece of family 
property. This is, on the contrary, governed by special 
principles intended to avoid the breaking up of the property. 
Only one heir is to succeed to the family holding. The 
deceased by will appoints the heir to whom the family 
holding is to pass, or the heirs agree as to who is to inherit 
the family holding, and this agreement is brought to the 
knowledge of the competent tribunal within six months of 
the determination of the estate by a public deed certified 
true, or by official report of the court registrar. In 
Denmark, the reconstituted State small holdings can be 
sold, but they cannot be subdivided, and the existing law 
puts insuperable difficulties in the way of adding one 
holding to another so as to make a large farm. Legally the 
owner can determine by his will which child shall succeed, 
and the value at which the farm is to be taken over and 
the other children compensated. To prevent the over¬ 
burdening of the new farmer, the valuation laid down in 
the will may be below the “ true value,” Le., the price at 
which it could be sold. There is, therefore, in the law a 
recognised preference for the chosen heir; as in Germany 
for the Anerhenrecht. If the parent dies without dis¬ 
posing of the succession by will or otherwise, the State 
carries through a transference on the same principles. 
But, in practice, the matter almost always is arranged 
during the parent s lifetime. The farm very generally 
is transferred to one of the children, after a family 
council which comes to an agreement as to how much 
the preferred heir shall pay to the other heirs, and how 
much to the parents, in addition 'to their board and the 
8 
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exclusive use of some of the rooms iu the farm-house. In 
most parts of Austria it is usual for the farm to pass to a 
single heir without any division of property and for a settle¬ 
ment to be made with the co-heirs by an indemnity in the form 
of a sum of money or mortgage. This practice is a survival 
of ancient Germanic law, the idea of which still is rooted 
deeply in the popular mind. As a rule, either the eldest or 
the youngest son inherits, according to the local custom. 
Even in those parts where a division of holdings is custom¬ 
ary, it is the rule that certain shares should be dispropor¬ 
tionately large and that the heirs who have received less 
land should be compensated by a money payment. Gene¬ 
rally speaking the custom in Europe is to leave the property 
to a single heir, Avho gradually pays off the charge laid on 
it by the father for the benefit of the other heirs. If he 
finds the property unprofitable, he sells it undivided ; thus 
the size of the holdings does not diminish. 

Protection of Small Holders in Denmark.—In Den¬ 
mark the law of 190(5 forbade the reduction of the area of a 
peasant farm below a certain taxable value, which is roughly 
estimated as from 25 to 125 acres; but allowed these farms 
to be of four grades, a separate minimum being fixed for 
each grade. According to a new law which is now being 
proposed, “no peasant farm, as existing at the moment 
of the passing of the law, may be extinguished or diminish¬ 
ed in area without the sanction of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the period for which a farm or part of a farm may 
be leased without the sanction of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, is reduced from 50 to 10 years. A small holding may 
not be extinguished or diminished in area below the mini¬ 
mum fixed for its grade, except with the sanction of the 
Ministry and in the public interest; evidently sanction will 
not be easily obtained in the case of a small holding. The 
four classes remain based on taxation, and equal to areas 
from about 12 to 36 acres; the smallest holding of rich land. 
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down to '2h acres, will be reckoned in the 12 acre class. 
No holding may be less than 2i acres. Three small hold¬ 
ings up to about 30 acres in all of fairly good land may be 
held by one person but the building must be maintained and 
no holding may be merged in another. The land is graded 
by official valuers and official inspectors watch over the 
observance of the law. Fines up to 2,000 kr. may be im¬ 
posed for its breach.”* Thus the Danes are contending 
against the evil of excessive as well as of inade(piate size of 
holding.s. Their measures prevent the subdivision of land 
below a limit which draws the line between the economic 
and the uneconomic holdings. These also seek to protect 
the peasant or the small-holder from being swallowed up by 
the wealthy from whom they have been carefully acquiring 
the land for settlement. 

Russian Law Against SubdiYision.—According to the 
Russian Agrarian Code, 1922, the division of the lands 
among the family is allowed only when it is probable that 
new farms will be established, for the benefit of the mem¬ 
bers who are withdrawing, on lands which are assigned to 
them in the course of the division; if this is impracticable 
the movable property only is divided. To prevent such 
division as would destroy established farms by dividing them 
into too small units or otherwise impairing their efficiency 
the Provincial Executive Committee, on the proposal of the 
provincial agricultural authority, has power to issue com¬ 
pulsory orders for limiting the e.\ce8sive subdivision of farms. 
The lines of these measures are laid down in advance by the 
Commissariat of Agriculture. A member on withdrawal 
from a holding which has been declared indivisible, has tife' 
right to claim payment in money or in kind for that portion 

* Sfcriokland; Stwlies in European Co-operation, Vol. If. 
Chapter V. 
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of the stock that belongs to him, but not for the land 
share.’ 

Precautions Necessary in Indian Land Reform.—It 

must be admitted that legislation of this character, though 
calculated to divert the surplus population from the land, 
would introduce a new principle into the land policy of 
India, where the idea of equal inheritance by birthright 
has taken firm root in the popular mind. But the straits 
to which agriculture has been reduced as the result of the 
disparity between the increase of population and the capa¬ 
city of the soil to feed it demand a drastic remedy. At 
present, in the more populous parts of the country, the 
conditions of agriculture are such that it is no longer profi¬ 
table; yet the peasant, having no other occupation to fall 
back upon, tries desperately to make both ends meet by 
continuously lowering his standard of subsistence, till he 
reaches the very verge of starvation. At the same time is 
witnessed a condition of chronic under-employment in the 
villages. The burden of a disproportionate amount of semi- 
idle inefficient labour lowers the efficiency of agriculture and 
delays the introduction of scientific processes and machinery. 
The introduction of a more elaborate rotation of crops, or of 
subsidiary occupations or industries of a non-agricultural 
character, no doubt would mitigate the problem of 
agricultural idleness, which always co-exists with a low 
standard of living. Emigration or drift of the surplus 
population to the industrial centres of the country similarly 
would re-aet on the conditions of agriculture and endow 
the people with greater staying-power. Thus the re¬ 
organisation of agriculture and industrial development 
of the country must accompany schemes of consolidation. 
In India we are apt to be misled by the ideas and practice 

’ M. Tcherknisky : Agrarian Policy in Soviet Russia, Inter¬ 
national Review of Agricultural Economice, October-December, 1924. 
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of English agriculture, without considering the differences 
of economic circumstances between the two countries. 
Prof. Jevons, for instance, advocates a policy of consolida¬ 
tion on the lines of the English Enclosure Acts. In the 
United Provinces the density of population is three to four 
times higher than in England and large farms cannot but 
mean expropriation and widespread distress in the absence 
of better opportunities of emigration and of industrialism. 
In England large farms, large fields, straight fences, etc., 
have been for long a favourite scheme of English landlords 
and English writers, and no doubt where there is capital 
and no redundant population such arrangements are 
very desirable; but it should be remembered tliat to these 
large farms sind large fields England owes her own Poor 
Laws,* Thus a new land policy, inaugurated by a change 
in the system of succession which would divert surplus 
population from the laud, requires to be introduced with 
caution, especially in regions where the density of popula¬ 
tion is extraordinarily high. Again, the scarcity of water- 
supply is one of the most significant limiting factors in 
Indian agriculture. Where cultivation depends upon the 
uncertainties of rainfall the scattered distribution of hold¬ 
ings in different soil areas is itself an agricultural advan¬ 
tage. Generally speaking, the holdings nearest the home¬ 
stead are most heavily manured and tilled. But if there 
are facilities of canal irrigation, and owing to the alignment 
of the canal the largest and most regular supply of 
water reaches the outlying areas first, manure and labour 
will follow Water and the outlying fields will be the best. 
It is upon the water supply that the rotation of crops 
chiefly depends. In many parts of India we find that two 
or more staple crops are grown in dispersed fields in dif¬ 
ferent soil areas, so that, while a deficiency or an irregular 


I 


George 0*Brien: Economic Hiatory of England. 
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distribution of rainfall may destroy one crop, there may be 
favourable returns from other fields. In normal years the 
inferior fields produce the poorer kind ol crops, including 
fodder crops; while, in areas where the water supply is full 
and fields heavily manured, the important staple crops are 
raised and sometimes there is double or treble cropping. 
Indeed, the elaborate system of crop-rotation which dis¬ 
tinguishes Indian from Western farming has been possible 
chiefly because the holdings arc dispersed. Therefore, 
schemes of consolidation which do not take into account 
the local water and soil resources governing the field 
system and agricultural practice are bound to fail. The 
introduction of sui»plementary occupation and utilisation 
of raw materials in village workshops would smooth the 
transition from the old system of agriculture, handicapped 
by the pressure of population, to a new economy where the 
soil would no longer be burdened with a population greater 
than it can support. In Belgium the established custom 
is that the peasant family deputes one of the members in 
an annual rotation to undertake either industrial labour 
in the city or agricultural labour on another peasant’s 
land. With increased size of holdings there must also 
come greater facilities of credit and better equipment than 
these the small holder now possesses. In many tracts one 
of the reasons why holdings are small is that few culti¬ 
vators possess the necessary capital for purchasing the 
cattle and equipment adequate for farming oni a large scale. 

Thus in India we might introduce tentatively, as 
a first measure, legislation which would compel all villagers 
to accept restripment when a majority desire it. In 
Austria the scheme is forced on the rest if 66 per cent, of 
the cultivators agree to it; in Switzerland this is done if 
approved by 66 per cent, of the cultivators representing 
more than half the land; wliile in Prussia and Japan a 
bare majority coerces the rest. 
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Re-adjustment of Small Holdings in India. —in Baroda 
a permissive Act for tbe consolidation of agricultural hold¬ 
ings was passed in 1020, and although it lias not functioned 
properly and is now a dead letter, its pi-ovisions are worthy 
of study. It cannot be made applicable to a village 
excepting when two-thirds of its total khatedars, who 
are the holders of not less than half of its total land, 
desire to have it applied to their village.^ Secondly, after 
readjustment the reconstituted holding, which will he the 
economic holding, should be regarded as indivisible. The 
right of pre-emption has become a customary law in many 
parts of India and should be made applicable to the econo¬ 
mic cultivation unit. Thirdly, the economic holding will 
be held by the head of the family as family property, and 
regarded as impartible and exempt from seizure for debt, 
involving the consequence that a loan cannot be raised on 
the security of the holding. Fourthly, on his death a pre¬ 
ferred heir would succeed to the undivided economic 
cultivation unit and compensate the other heirs according 
to the agricultural profitableness of tbe farm and not its 
price in the land market. It has been suggested by the 
Baroda Land Holdings Commission that, with a view to 
prevent subdivision by succession or the separation of mem¬ 
bers of joint families, the inalienable holding, when succes¬ 
sion opens out or a separation is being effected, should be 
sold at an auction at which only the co-sharers or reversion¬ 
ers should be permitted to bid.® This practice, however, 
would but lead to underbidding and overburdening of the 
new cultivator, which would be a serious diflSculty on 
account of the tendency of every member of the Indian 


D«‘Bai: Consolidation of Small and Scattered Holdings, The 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, December, 1923. 

^ Misra: Report on the proposed consolidation of agricultural 
holdings, U. P. Gazette, May 81, 1024. 
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• , ^iiv to keep a hold on the paternal estate. 

TlInsTGerman Ptectice o( the creation of a preferred heir, 

a?d thfcompensaL of the other members of the ,omt fa- 
mily ac<»rding to the margin of agricultural profits and nol 
the price iit which the land can be sold, seems more suiUblc 
to Indian conditionAS; and this would not lead to any bitkr- 
ncss, while proving an incentive to an active and thrifty 
life on the part of the members of the cultivating families. 
A man might hold more than one of such readjusted 
economic holdiug.s; but mortgages, sub-letting, and other 
transfers tending to bring about subdivision, should be 
prohibited. 


Consolidation by Voluntary Exchanges.-- In paUidari 
villages in Northern India, where the co-sharers are on 
good terras, voluntary exchanges of scattered parts of land 
and proprietary rights with the object of consolidating 
qu/ras, thoks or mahals should be encouraged. Chak-hal 
(compact) partitions have been kept in view by the Board of 
Revenue, United Provinces, and might still further be carried 
out whether the partition be perfect or not. Such partition 
might work on the basis of valuation as in Aligarh, thus 
modifying the allotment of various soil areas to all the 
pattidars in proportion to their shares. The Commission¬ 
ers of Bareilly, Benares, and Allahabad seem to have 
issued administrative instructions with a view to prevent 
pattis of smaller size than 5 acres, 25 bighas and 10 acres 
respectively. But, since the law prescribes no limit to the 
size of pattis, it is obvious that such instructions cannot 
achieve the desired end. Many District Officers report 
that khet-bat operations are still the general rule, although 
in some partition proceedings lip-service is done to the 
theory of chak-hat partitions by stating that the partition 
will be chak-hat as far as possible. The parties generally 
j^re averse from chak-bat partitions and the Partition Officers 
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usually meet their wishes on the principle of taking the 
line of least resistance. To induce the parties themselves 
to accept chak-hat partitions, the District Officer of Ghazi- 
pur has introduced the plan of asking them to fix their own 
valuation as far as possible on the different kinds of land 
in terms of one another; as, for example, so many highas 
of fallow land are equivalent to so many highuft of occupancy 
land, and so on. A similar method has been adopted in 
some of the donb districts with success, and the experiment 
deserves wide trial.* It must be pointed out that the in¬ 
telligent and substantial cultivators in different parts of 
India adopt such practices to check the evil effects of the 
customary laws of inheritance and statutory laws of parti¬ 
tion, which combine to promote subdivision of the most 
extreme type. The secret of the success of the more pros¬ 
perous cultivators lies accordingly in a determined adher¬ 
ence to the joint family system; the family affairs are 
managed by a maliksi, who is selected as the most capable 
member of the family. If any member insists on partition, 
naturally under Hindu Law he is entitled to it; but every 
effort is made, under the persuasion of a panchayat, to 
divide the property so as to accommodate the deserter in a 
different village.^ Any legislation which would give a 
majority of villagers the option of preserving and even 
making compact holdings must accordingly find solid sup¬ 
port in present habits, and intelligent backing among the 
principal cultivators. 

Regulation of Exchange and Partition. —Moreover, 
cases of exchange of contiguous rural property should be 
exempted from the usual staraj) and registration charges, 

* Government Reeolation on the Revenue Adminialraiion, 1922- 
23, p. 17. 

^ Knox: Report of the Bevieion of Settlement in the Gorakhpur 
Hietriei, United Provinoee, 1919. 
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as in some of the agricultural countries of Europe. On the 
other hand, transfers of agricultural land below the fixed 
standard should be refused registration, if such transfer 
is not made to the co-sharer or to the owner of the 
adjoining fields. Again, the courts should not allow 
the partition to be made, if by so doing any of the 
shares would be of a lesser area than that fixed for a 
representative economic holding. Already in the Bombay 
Presidency the necessity for a limit for subdivision has 
been recognized. The limit fixed varies in different tracts 
and for different classes of land. In Gujrat it is one acre 
for dry crop land and half an acre for garden and rice land. 
Such limits, however, are too low and require to be raised 
in the interests of efficient cultivation. 

The conditions have become complicated in the 
zamindari provinces where, on account of the absence of 
fixity of tenure such as exists in Agra and Oudh, the 
peasants cannot be induced to exchange holdings. Thus 
the superior and protected class of tenants occupying 
small-sized plots of land enjoy a better economic position, 
and will not effect consolidation at the expense of insecurity 
of tenure. Such economic circumstances, perpetuating 
tiny holdings which are not economically self-sufficing, 
are found not merely ini Bengal, Bihar and the United 
Provinces, but also in all areas where there has developed 
a long chain of middlemen dependent upon land. In many 
of these areas the introduction of economic holdings 
necessary for agricultural progress is impossible without 
a change in the land and revenue law. This, again, 
is impossible without the growth of a sound public opinion 
in regard to occupancy and non-occupancy rights and 
the social necessities of agriculture. An exchange or 
consolidation of holdings is impossible under the existing 
Tenancy Law of the United Provinces, since occupancy 
tenants cannot be bought out. V®here the land system 
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stands in the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co-operation. 
Such methods of solution are witnessed in the South, where 
there are villages which are re-divided annually. But the 
tendency here is more marked because of the established 
communal tradition. Thus in Tanjore there are larger fields 
and holdings than in other districts. This points to a 
gradual consolidation of holdings under the supervision of 
the village panchayats, which also supervise the equitable 
distribution of irrigation-water, the maintenance of village 
public works, etc. The exchange of plots of land, so as to 
give the different owners contiguous blocks so far as possible 
is called parivarthami (Sanskrit, exchange) in Tanjore. It 
is difficult to come to an agreement because the advantages 
of plots as regards fertility, distance, irrigation facilities, 
etc., have to be equalised ; and sometimes the rich peasant 
would refuse to exchange in such a way as to convenience a 
small neighbour ; and the small owner is often at the mercy 
of his rich neighbour.’ Similarly in Travancore consolida¬ 
tion of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for the 
owner of very small plots of land to sell them or to take 
more land on lease from others, thereby enlarging the unit 
of cultivation. It might be desirable for the Government to 
initiate an experiment by acquiring villages under the Land 
Acquisition Act, re-aligning the land properly, providing 
proper drainage and irrigation channels, and then re-letting 
to the original tenants. This would furnish a valuable 
object lesson, though such lessons cannot serve the purposes 
of legislation or voluntary adjustment by the villagers 
themselves. 

The decrease of the size of the average holding in India 
within the last few decades has led to the decrease of the 
output per man, and sometimes of the total output per unit 

* K. Soundara Bajalu: South Indian Villuges, p. 80. 
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of laud, and the diminution of security for the cultivator. 
It has also fostered social inefficiency by encouraging agricul¬ 
tural idleness as well as friction and litigation. No econo¬ 
mic or legal measures, therefore, ought to be neglected, 
which can bring about consolidation; but these must await 
a rapid industrialisatioj) as well as changes in land law, 
In iul ten lire and in the system of iiiheritauce, which in India 
will take considerable time to bring about. 
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Protection ok Peasant Farming 

Increase of Rent Receivers in India. —Peasant farm¬ 
ing has deteriorated in India as a result of the fragmentation 
of holdings and the loss of protection it has enjoyed under 
the ajgis of the village community. Although the village 
community has not neglected the task of effecting a mutual 
exchange of plots when the latter have become too 
small and scattered, and has made it difficult also for an 
outside money-lender to acquire holdings in the village, or 
for a landlord to override the rights of the cultivators and to 
incorporate peasant holdings or common meadows with his 
own farms, still, on the other hand, undue subdivision of 
land has reduced the profits of agriculture and thereby 
jeopardised the security of the small holder ; the changes in 
land tenure, still further, have brought into existence a large 
number of intermediaries who share the agricultural income, 
and who have gained wealth and social status at the expense 
of cultivating proprietors. While in the permanently settled 
tracts and estates, there recently has been a multiplication 
of sub-proprietors and sub-sub-proprietors, so in the lands of 
peasant proprietorship there have arisen occupancy tenants 
and inferior landlords, who may or may not have the power 
to transfer their rights to persons other then their heirs. 
In the Punjab, which is pre-eminently the province of the 
cultivating proprietor, out of a total cultivated area of 
29 million acres in 1918-19, nearly 15 million acres are 
cultivated by tenants. This all-round increase of an in¬ 
termediary class of rent-receivers is a check to the progress 
of intensive agriculture. A very large portion of the land 

( 69 ) 
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in India is in the hands of small proprietors with holdings 
smaller than the optimal size, who have been recruited 
from the class of landless labourers and have inadequate 
resources. In the hands of such nominal owners or tenants, 
overburdened with mortgages, etc., without prospect of 
improving their position and consequently devoid of ini¬ 
tiative, land fails to be an economic asset for the nation. 
On the other hand, a very large portion of the land is held 
by zafnindaTS or landowners who arc absentee landlords, mere 
rentiers living on rent from their estates. They do not 
supply agricultural capital, yet they take a specified poition 
of the produce raised by the tenants. They obtain rent 
without beiiriiig a part of the ioss eiitniled on the tenant 
by a fall in the price of the produce, or in the event of 
heavy crop failure or special disaster. This is a vicious 
system. 

All land reform must be guided by the principle, which 
is true not only in India but also in every other country, 
that the technical and economic level of farming in the 
case of land owned by the farmer is higher than that on 
land held on lease. This being granted, measures are 
necessary to prevent the free sale or leasing of land, which 
leads ultimately to the proletarisation of the peasant, who 
is superseded by the speculator, or by the weak, unthrifty 
tenant. Every endeavour should be made at the same 
time to secure easy and cheap credit by developing co-oper¬ 
ative credit and agricultural co-operation, which alone can 
ensure the flow of capital to agriculture under conditions 
that do not lead to exploitation. Measures should be taken 
also for the consolidation of scattered holdings through the 
co-operative organisation, as has been attempted in the 
Punjab, or in the manner customary in many agricultural 
countries where there can be an adjustment of holdings by 
consent of a majority of the owners. 

Rehabilitation of the Panohayat. —good deal can 
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be accomplished if the village panchayats are trusted and 
given initiative as well as guidance. The advantages of 
consolidation and of collective economy of irrigation- 
water cannot be secured without the help of the panchayat, 
and, indeed, many of the disadvantages of scattered fields 
already have been mitigated by the organisation of the 
panchayat and co-operation between the cultivators. Many 
agricultural operations such as ploughing, cane-crushing, 
the lifting of water, digging of small watercourses, 
harvesting, are conducted by groups of villages, and agri¬ 
cultural partnerships are facilitated by the common social 
life lived in the village.* These now have to be reoriented 
to wider social and economic needs, and the panchayat 
is the natural social lever of such reconstruction. No State 
intervention can accomplish what may he achieved by the 
village panchayats themselves in framing equitable regula¬ 
tions to redistribute and to cultivate in contiguous areas or 
distinctive soil-blocks; to supply labour or money for the 
maintenance of village tanks or watercourses; to graze a 
certain number of cattle on the pasture-grounds; to use 
a stipulated amount of water from irrigation channels, 
etc. The panchayats might be trusted to organise just 
and effective land settlement by making the right of owner¬ 
ship of land dependent on the tillage of the soil, or by 
positive equalising measures as regards allotments of mea¬ 
dows or arable lands, or by periodical divisions so arranged 
by a due consideration of the factors of distance and equa¬ 
lity as not to destroy the interest of the individual in good 
cultivation of the soil, while at the same time satisfying 
the demands of the lack-lands. Such regulations and 
equalising rules, judged absurdly uneconomic from the 
modern English standpoint, had their advantages in Ger¬ 
many,. Denmark, England, Scotland, and Wales and still 


I M\ikeriee ; Principles of Cofnparatice Economics^ Vol. 
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have their uses where traces of them exist, as in Eussia, 
slrlaT .Tapan. Java and India. If neither social waste 
nor land-nationalisation is tolerable, and yet the grown g 
conflict between <bn haves and have-nots is to be proven e , 
the village coniraunities must have restored to them some 
of the rights of which they were deprived by the applica¬ 
tion of the theory of State landlordism and be given a lead 


la pursue their equalising policy through the system of 
scattered ownership or a discriminate periodical re-adjust- 
inent, which will apply differently to different kinds of 
arable land and meadows and which can be carried out effec¬ 
tively only by these bodies in the interests of agricultural 
progress as well as social contentment. 


Russian Agrarian Revolution.—One of the resolu¬ 
tions of the All-Russian Agranomic Congress in March, 1922, 
ran thus ; “Peasant farming is subject to evolution, depend¬ 
ing on internal and external conditions of historical origin, 
and, accordingly, it is not easily amenable to outside pressure, 
if the latterdoes not agree with the natural trend of its evolu¬ 
tion.” The development of individual holdings consoli¬ 
dated and made freehold outside the village community is not 
suited to Indian conditions as they are to-day and are bound 
to remain in the near future. Though the official view 
has encouraged the disintegration, individual members often 
have expressed themselves in favour of the maintenance of the 
co-parcenary interest and the revision of the old settlement 
policy. Much may be gained by permitting the peasantry 
freely to adapt their forms of landholding to new 
economic conditions while adequately providing for the 
needs of the majority and for the agricultural initiative 
of the minority of villages. In Russia the Council of 
People’s Commissaries left all important agrarian methods 
to the rural communes and the local agricultural authori¬ 
ties. The Soviet decree of October 26, 1917, which abol- 
iabed private ownership of land in Russia, provided for the 
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periodical redistribution of land in accordance with the 
growth of the population, the increase in the productivity 
of the land and the general raising of the standard of agri¬ 
culture. The land of those who might leave the commune 
reverted to the general land fund of the commune, though 
in this case the nearest relatives of the former tenants “ or 
persons indicated by tlie latter ” were accoi’ded a prior claim 
to the land on its redistribution. In sucli cases, it was 
laid down that work done for the amelioration of the land 
should be paid for where its results were still operative on 
the rcversioni of the land to the commune. In localities 
where the land fund proved insufficient for the needs of the 
local po|)ulation, the surplus population was ordered to 
emigrate, th(! State organising and defraying the cost of 
emigration. Landless peasants, undesirable members of 
the commune, deserters and others wore to go first, and the 
emigration of others w'as to be determined by mutual agree¬ 
ment or by lot. During the devolution in Eussia the 
transfer of the great estates to the peasants assumed the 
form of seizure of these estates by one or several neighbour¬ 
ing villages, which carried out the partition of the land 
thus seized among themselves only, without, as a rule, per¬ 
mitting any outsider to take part in it. The process of 
redistribution of the landowners’ estates, in the case of many 
provinces, involved also the lands privately owned by 
peasants, enclosed farms and individual holdings and, in 
many places, even a general redistribution of peasant’s allot¬ 
ments : thus having led to the resuscitation of the village 
commune even in those villages in which it seemed for 
decades to have disappeared entirely. As the result of the 
above-described agrarian revolution the large estates totally 
disappeared and the peasant received a considerable acces¬ 
sion of land. According to the data of B. N. Knipovitch 
in 1919, the land was distributed in the following 
way: 


10 
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3*2 Provinces of 
Great Russia. 

The Ukraine. 

PeaBiiuta' laDiis 

*M)'8 per cent. 

96*0 per cent. 

CoUedive farnia 

irfj 

0-8 

Soviet farms IsthCHlIed 
ftirms of intinHtrin 1 ingtitiitiofl3» 
e/c. 

2*7 

3-ii .. 


The rearriiagemciit of the peasants’ lands is shown by 
the following tiihleof the agrieuliurul censuses of .1017 and 
1019 in ‘24 provinces of Soviet .Russia ; 


Percentage of households. 
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1 

59-1 
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I 65 

7n 
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hrom 1017 to 1920 the peasant holdings increased for 
^uropean Russia from 70 p(,r cent, of the cultivable land to 
06 per cent, and in the Ukraine from r,5T, per cent, to Of, 
per cent. On an average the increase of arable land for 
each individual in the peasant farms of 1020 was from I'B? 
to 2-2(; dessiatines. Similarly, changes also took place in 
le ^ id>on ol cattle, as is shown by the increase of 

Imuseho ds possessed of one Iiorse and one or two c«ws. 
^loni these data R. N. Knipovitch deduces the following 
coucIuKioa : “ According to all available information, the 

cianges appear to have been the same throughout the 
conn ry. le contraction of the proletarian and upper 
classes of the village population and the increase of small 
arms le mainstay of the peasantry, were universal. 
ConsequenRy the sharp class distinctions which existed in 
pre-revolutiouary times disappeared, the distribution of land 
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and cattle became more equal, and the rdJe of the small 
farmer increased.” ’ 

Russian Transition from Private to Coilective Farm¬ 
ing. —Another important Soviet decree, that of the 19th 
February, 1919, laid chief emphasis on the necessity of 
facilitating a transition from individualist forms of land- 
cultivation to those in which communities associated them¬ 
selves together for agricultural work, and plainly stated that 
all forms of individual land cultivation were to be regarded 
as obsolete. Attention was drawn also ii} the decree to the 
encouragement of Soviet farms run on collectivist principles 
and to the uneconomical results of trying to work strips of 
land situated far apart from one another. The total of 
Soviet farms at the end of lOli) was as follows : — 



1 Total of Soviet FaniiH, 

1 

l^'arms taken over 
CommisHa-ri.'it. 

1918 

1 

s.ini 1 

1 


1919 

3,5 i7 : 


1920 

1 4,292 ; 

1 

IfM 

v.m 

oc 

2,18G 


By the end of 1921, Soviet farms occupied an area of 
3,079,262 dessiatines. So long as they were worked by the 
State they brought no revenue, notwithstanding the fact 
that the labour was practically free, the i)easants who tilled 
the land doing so as their “labour duty.”* The Provin¬ 
cial land departments were invested with wide powers to 
assume control of any land, to whomsoever it might belorig, 
with a view to preventing the exhaustion of the soil and 
taking measures to increase its productivity. 

’ Prokopovitch, S. N.: The Economic Condition of Soviet 
Ruaaia, pp. 72 and 75-76. 

8 Ibid, pp. 99-100. 
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Russian Revised Settlement of 1922; Community 
Farming— Tn the succeeding years, the frequent and waste¬ 
ful partitions of land that were continued created grave un¬ 
rest among tlie peasantry and hindered the proper and 
extensive tilling of the fields. Re-divisions of land in the 
commune hccame ini fact more frequent than in Jibe Isaiist 
regime, taking place nearly every year, and agricultuie was 
at a standstill. Then folloAved the famine of 1920 and 
]9‘JI, which left the Soviet Government no nlternativc hul 
to seek some practicnl settlement of the hind problem, bused 
on recognition of the peasant’s demands for security of 
tenvire and the setting up of effective machinery for adjust¬ 
ing the relations of the local population in rural areas and 
aiming at the creation of conditions in which agricultural 
Avorkers of industry, knowledge and capacity could apply 
their energies freely. The “New Economic Code” of 
March, 1921, reversed not only the previous treatment of 
the peasants since the Revolution by restoring their right 
to their own produce, hut also the agrarian changes intro¬ 
duced early in tJje 20th century by Stolypin, the Tsarist 
statesman, who Avished to substitute individual peasant 
OAvnership for ownership by the mir. There is an innate 
incompatibility between a collectivist state and an autono¬ 
mous village commune, and Lenin found that it was 
imperative to cajole the peasant middle class “ which the 
Bolsheviks hav’e not succeeded in altering in the course of 
three years.” Under the “ New Economic Policy,” while 
any peasant or group of peasants can withdraw from the 
mir at the time of the periodical redistribution of land, 
each peasant is only allowed so much land as he and his 
family can cultivate. The land remains legally the property 
of the State and cannot be sold or mortgaged; the peasant 
is a mere occupant, and his right is conditional. Impro¬ 
vident cultivation or failure to cultivate brings loss of rights, 
any ownerless land returning to the State or the village 
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commune. The peasant also must cultivate the land person¬ 
ally ; hired labour, being a feature of capitalistic farming, 
Avas entirely prohibited in the first years after the Revolution. 

It was laid down in the decree of 19*22 that “ farms 
temporarily fallen into desuetude as a result of famine, fire, 
loss of labour, cattle or other rca.son, may be let out on 
lease either in whole or in part, in return for money, 
produce or other remuneration.” The term of such a 
lease was in no ease to exceed one roiaiion of crops, and, 
where no regular rotation of crops was observed, not wore 
than three years; although in sjiecial circumstance.s it might 
be prolonged by the A'olost Executive Committees so as to 
include not more than two rotations or six years where 
there are no regular rotations. If after that time the lessee 
is still found unable to work his farm, the latter will pass 
to the local land fund to meet the demands for land of the 
community in question. Later, in 1025, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment issued a decree permitting farmers to employ hired 
labour on the land and authorising in certain contingencies 
the lengthening of the w’orking day to more than eight 
hours. Hired labour has been readmitted, however, only 
on condition that farrain g does not thereby lose its 
personal working character, i.c., that the employer must 
Avork on the same footing as the employee.^ With regard 
to the commune, noAv as formerly merely an agricultural 
and not an administrative unit, the NeAv Economic Policy 
has left its legal position almost intact. The commune 
decrees the re-divisions of land (which, how^ever, are not 
allowed more often than once every nine years), fixes the 
rotation of crops, possesses land and buildings of its own, 
etc. During the Revolution the peasants had to give up the 
meadows, which passed to the State, Avhich has been 
exploiting them through Trusts. This greatly weakened 

’ N. Gubfiky: Economic Law in Soviet Bussia, The Economic 
Journal, June 1927. 
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Ihc local cornmimal organisation. Between lO-l--. t ^ 
(loverninent distributed among the peasants lo.OOO (■00 
dcsmilines of forests which were not being exploited hy 
the 8ta(e. The peasants may use the timlier for tlieir own 
needs but cannot sell it; they arc obliged to look after the 
forests and to observe prescribed systems of cuttings. It 
jijipears, liowcvcr, tJiat the peasant has often proved liiniself 
a bad forester and sold or destroyed tlic trees, taking no 


trouble to replant or clear the land for cultivation. No 
doubt a wise collectivist management of village forests is a 
guarantee of peasant fortune.* 

In those parts of (feimany where the village community 
oivns llw land it is in a far more fortunate position. Here 
land falls hack into the common stock at the death of each 
cultivator, hut not before, so that each has the benefit of 
his own iinprovenients, and the general average of well¬ 
being is maintained at a high level. But the (llerman 
village community or commune (which corresponds to the 
m/r) owns not only cultivable land hut also forest and 
grazing land, both dedicated to common purposes. Each 
cultivator has a right to graze so many cattle, and has a 
right to wood both for burning and building jiurposcs from 
the forest. These common rights are of considerable value, 
and the common possessions pay the rates and taxes. It 
is noteworthy that in the Punjab and South Indian villages, 
where the community owns and manages forests and 
meadows, the agricultural population is much more prosper¬ 
ous than where the meadows have passed either to the 
Government or to the landlord. In the South the common 
grazing rights, rights in trees, fuel, tank, etc., are of great 
economic significance, while the common lands and other 
sources of village income defray the local rates and cesses. 

A careful husbandry of the resources of village meadows and 


^ See Mayor : The Russian Revolution, p. 392. 
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forests has ensured a large coramunal income as well as 
peasant solidarity. 

It appears on the whole that the village community 
(mir) has been reinstated in Kussia under the " New 
Economic Policy,” but \inder conditions which make its 
maintenance precarious : on the one hand, b(^ca^lsc the loss 
ol common and forest rights makes it of less importance to 
its members; iind, on the other, because the law makes 
withdrawal from it easy. It is still, however, the vastly 
predominating system and has the force of custom behind 
it. This is shown by the following table : 


Disiributiori expresurd in pcmnliujcs of Ihc Arabic 
Land under the rar/oufi Form,^ of Tenure. 



Village Communities. 

Soviet Estates. 

Communes, 

Artels. 

m ^ 

S 2 

s 

eJ O 

»4-i Xi 

bl) 

a 

O) ^ 
-h-> a* 

O 'TJ 
on 

►-I 

Isolate! farms without 
dwelling houses. 

Land administered by 
State Agrarian autho. 
rities. 

1 

1 ® 

I E S 

1 '.P 

j ^ E 

' C ‘411 

Tt) 

S G 

'Z 

GO 

rs 

o 

r3 "C 

a 

n t* 

■ t-l 

Extreme Kortli 

98*7 

01 

... 

0-1 

0-3 

07 


-)-J 

Lake Basin 

( 18-9 

0-7 

01 

01 

4*0 

G1 

20-1 


Industrial Area 

90*7 

J'l 

01 

0-3 

17 

2*.5 

3-2 


Central Agricultural Area 

90*5 

5 *(> 

0-1 

0-1 

01 

... 

2-6 

... 

Ural slopes 

95-8 

n*G 

0-3 

0'4 

l)*8 

0-3 

1-7 

01 

Lower Volga 

98-0 

0-9 

0*2 

O-D 

01 

0-2 

0*1 

... 

Little Russia 

90 M ) 

30 

0*2 

0-3 

21 

1-8 

to 

0-1 

New Russia 

82-0 

0-8 

0'2 

0-9 

3-5 

0-1 

G -3 

... 

South-West 

93-4 

3 -G 

... 

0-1 

0*8 

0-8 

1-3 

... 

White Russia 

CO 

CO 

2*0 

0-2 

t )*5 

20*7 

3-8 

9*2 

0-1 

South-East 

95-4 

0-7 

(»-4 

0*3 

2*1 

0-2 

0-8 

0-1 

Western Siberia 

89-3 

1-6 

0-4 

0-7 

0-6 

5*8 

LG 

... 

Eastern Siberia 

96-0 

l '(» 

. 

0*1 

0-1 

0*4 

... 

2*3 

0*1 
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The Resolutions of the 9th All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
provide that peasants who wished to leave the commune 
with the land belonging to them were free to do so on each 
j)artition of land, that they were free to exercise a choice 
as to the way in which they would cultivate the land, and 
that each agrarian commune might decide by majority of 
votes the form of cultivation which it elected to adopt. 
■In the case of either old or new settlements, the peasant is 
at liberty to choose between various forms of land tenure : 
00 t/ie vlihgc community (mir) with periodical redistribu¬ 
tion of J.nid, on a basis of ((qual shares among the families 
w iici make up the village, but deprived of its traditional, 
immemorial rights to forests, etc.; (h) the division of the land 

^ely of persons bolding in oommon In tie form oi 

We ^ ""r 

lint <ba T?.,nn- esuinated. There is no doubt 

fe s rattier than towards individml i- 

so long as the orowiB ^uuiviuuai settlement, 

b browtJi of the peasant-holdine as an tnof.-r 
tion has not been completed. Thus some of tJ 

are disappearing and others adopt theTw lesTtT""' 
cu ^ura co-operative societies or are transformed into arteh. 

<j»« « not. in n. Sociologies S„i,„. 
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The larger communes are being divided into small hamlets, 
which unite into co-operative societies or work in common 
collectively; they make joint purchases of the necessary farm 
stock, form artels, etc. It is the peasants of moderate re¬ 
sources and in regions where less intensive cultivation is 
observed who tend especially to settle in collective farm-hold¬ 
ings. The practically permanent tenure of the peasants’ 
land for as long a period as he keeps it under cultivation, 
the single agricultural tax on the payment of which 
he is free from additional taxes of any kind, the activity of 
the government in the directions of the introduction of 
scientific machinery, co-operative organisation, rural electri¬ 
fication, etc., are all contributing towards a steady uplift of 
the rural standard of living in Russia. Though Marxism 
has been resisted all along the line by the peasant and 
has been compelled to compromise with him from time to 
time, socialists of varied lines seem to agree in conceding 
that through the functional definition of property and the 
co-operative form of exploitation, agriculture more than any 
other branch of economic activity is being impregnated 
with the essence of socialism.* 

Recent Advance towards a Socialistic Rural 
Economy. —The first years of the New Economic Policy saw 
the establishment and consolidation of state heavy industry, 
the creation of a stable currency, the formation of a net¬ 
work of co-operative and state organisations for the* regula¬ 
tion of trade, the abolition of the feudal hierarchy and the 
increase in number and consolidation of the position of 
small peasant farmers. The steady decrease of the upper 
and proletarian layers of the village population prepared the 
ground for the planning and upbuilding of a socialistic 
economy on a gigantic scale in the one million Russian 

1 See D. Mitrany: Marx v. The Peasant, London Essays in 
Economics, 

11 
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villages, which coiistitutos “one of (he most important 
events in modern economic history.” 

Daring recent years the progress towards a socialistic 
reorganisation of agriculture and rural economy has been 
phenomenal. At the beginning of the revolution it was 
predicted that Marxism would split on the rock of opposi¬ 
tion from the sense of private property as voiced by the 
richer peasantry, the kidaki. Now the socialistic reorgani¬ 
sation has proceeded so quickly that complete collectiviza¬ 
tion of agriculture is only a question of time though 
individual peasant economy is still stimulated by various 
measures and agencies, and made to lit in with the socia¬ 
lised sector of agriculture under the {cgis of the Soviet state, 
^’he advance to socialistic organisation of agriculture is 
indicated not merely by changes in the use and ownership 
ol land but also in modes of land utilisation. Since the 
revolution the hroak-up of the estates of the land-lords and 
the kuJaJcfi has proceeded apace. There has been a radical 
levelling in the distribution of land ownership and partly in 
the ownership of live-stock and agricultural machinery, 
and small holdings have been constituted by millions. In 
1917 just before the Kevolution the peasants owned about 68 
per cent, of the cultivable land. In 1927 the peasants owned 
89 per ccuit. of the land. Before the Bevolution the kulaki 
produced 1,900 million poods of grain. In 1927 they pro¬ 
duced only COO million poods. On the other hand, the other 
two classes of peasants who produced only 2,500 million 
poods before the Revolution increased their production to 
4,000 million poods. The number of peasant farms also 
increased from about 16 million before the Revolution to 
about 25 million in 1928. But this by no means implies 
that under-sized holdings are being created, as in India. 
For in Russia there has been a steady increase of arable 
land for each individual in the peasant holdings. The 
average size of the sown area per peasant farm is about 4‘4 
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hectares. The evil of scatteredness and fragmentation of 
holdings was done away with as the process of resiirveying 
village lands was carried on vigorously after the Kevoliilion, 
enabling the peasants to consolidate tiny strips of Iniid into 
fair-sized units of holding. The middle group among the 
peasants, representing medium-sized units of land, now 
form about bO per cent, of the present population, and hold 
the same proportion of the total area. Along with the 
poor peasants it is these middle-sized peasants who are now 
joining the collective farms in large numbers. '^I.^liis has 
brought about a signiilic ant change in the attitude of the 
whole rural population towards communism. No doubt 
the policy of “ liquidation of the kulaki as a class,” and 
the wholesale expropriation and even unlicensed looting by 
the local soviets, the poorer peasants or members of the 
collective farms have also played no small part in strengthen¬ 
ing the collectivization movement. Stalin, however, cried 
halt to this compulsory seizure of property and other ex¬ 
cesses, repudiating the use of force or threat in enlisting 
peasants as members of the collective farms against their 
will. Thus a growing peasant resistance was stemmed, 
and collectivization has been steadily on the increase. 

The progress towards collectivization, which began 
systematically only from L918 is indicated by these figures. 
In 1927-28, the planted area worked by the state and 
collective farms was about 2'3 million hectares, or a bare 
2 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. In 1928-29 
the area was about 36 million hectares out of a total of 90 
million hectares, i.e., 40 per cent. By March 1930, 55 per 
cent, of all peasant farms had been collectivized. The 
percentage, however, shrank to about 25 or 30 per cent, by 
the summer of 1930 as the result of Stalin’s policy of 
voluntary collectivization.’ Since collectivization is no 


* Figures quoted in Hoover: The Economic Life of Soviet Russia, 
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loiigor forced upon the villages, and the peasants arc given 
the oi)tion ol leaving the collective farms if they choose, 
receiving the equivalent of their shares in its capital and if 
they like to remain in them they can reclaim tJicir property, 
the change in the ideology of the masses of the peasantry 
can easily he imagined.' Through the land law which 
{)rcvents the accumulation of ajiything more than the 
peasant norm of land in the hands of one person, thus 
checking the growth of a rich peasantry ; through the active 
coJlectivi/ation of small and middle-si/,ed peasant holdings, 
which elTacc ilie houjidnrios helwccn Individual holdings, 
combijie their tools and efforts and place tiiern on the basis 
of maeJnne teclmifjue and strike at the very foundation of 
village individualism ; through the building tip of an ex¬ 
tensive net of machine and tractor depots as a means of 


wholesale collectivi/ation ol cjitire villages, townships and 
distiicts, the state has started the transition to a socialistic^ 


society, fnie of class divisions.* 


Lessons from Europe; India’s Dual Agrarian 
Problem. The above account ol the failures and achieve¬ 
ments of recentfigi arianlegislation i n Jtussia have their lessons 
to guide and to warn us in the present transition in India 
from the communal to the individual type of farming. That 
transition, if not guided by foresight, will lead to jiainful 
consequences for a large section of the population, as it has 
done in Germany as a result of the drastic Prussian reform 
of the early 19th century and in England as a result of the 
enclosures. A constructive land policy alone can check the 
rise ol antagonistic interests in the soil due to the creation 
of intermediaries or to the importation to the countryside of 
a swarm of urban sharks. A more efficient utilisation of 


Hoover: The Economic, Life of Soviet Russia; see also Maurice 
Dobb: Russia To-day and To-marww, 

* Grmko: The Five-Year Plan, Chapter VI; also the Economist, 
January, and November (The Russian Supplement), 1930. 
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soil resources also is necessary. The history of land tenure 
shows that the standard of cultivation can be raised effective¬ 
ly only by linking more closely together the cultivator and 
his holding. Agrarian communism is totally unsuitable for 
a country of smalt proprietors and tenants, and if forced uj>on 
it will create a bridge between the town and the village lor 
which the nation w’ill have to pay dearly. On the other hand, 
property and tenure must be defined in terms of social function. 
Thus the restriction of lease, mortgage or any other aliena¬ 
tion of peasant holding, on the basis of the recognition of 
state ownership of land as obtains at present in Kussia 
might well be adopted in the Indian soil. b\)r these alone 
can counteract the growing conffict between the richer and 
the poorer [leasantry, which forms a, marked feature of the 
peasant agrarian situation in India. Absentee land-holding 
and the usurpation of the common lands of the tenantry are 
nio doubt crying evils which must immediately be checked 
in order that the painful history of Kussian landlordism be 
not repeated in this country. Further, the Indian agrarian 
system, like the Russian, still continues a strong communal 
tradition. The Neo-Populists in Russia hoped that the inir 
would develop into a village guild of production. Or, if the 
mir was in a state of disruption, the land, they suggested, 
might be nationalised and leased by the State to individual 
small holders, who would be forbidden to employ paid labour. 
In this case a co-operative or a collective organisation would 
enable the peasantry to keep out the profiteer and the 
capitalist. These hopes are in the way of realisation and 
the Russian peasant who has been lighting so long against 
the Marxian programme, asserting his rights over his land, 
tools and implements, has now agreed to be “collectivized,” 
and is turning to collective farms, arfeln and co-operatives 
for increasing his technical and social efficiency. The rich 
tradition of communal habits and agricultural practices 
in India has always favoured the conception of property as 
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a social function, and this may be utilised not only in 
irnj)()sing restrictions on the use and ownership of the land, 
wherever these threaten peasant solidarity, but also 
in initiating a comprehensive programme of agricultural 
co-operation in the country. We have seen that at the basis 
of the Soviet land laws, there is the principle of cultivation 
of land Avith one’s own labour. Thus, the leasing of land 
is drastically restricted. A land can be leased only for a 
short term defined by the law and when the peasant him¬ 
self is unable under special circumstances to cultivate it at 
the moment himself. Similarly there are numerous restric¬ 
tions on the employment of hired labour. The position of 
Soviet law on this question is that hired labour may be 
employed as accessory labour only by peasants who culti¬ 
vate their own land.' The Soviet law even provides for 
so-called individual taxation, the heaviest of all, for such 
farming units as are clearly labour-exploiting enterprises.- 
While such restrictions on transfer, lease or employment of 
hired labour are necessary in the different provinces of India 
to check the development of the richer peasantry or of a 
class of capitalistic intermediaries and non-agriculturist 
money-lenders among a po])ulation of poor farmers, we 
ought to utilise the ancient traditions of rural cornraunalism 
in the country for lifting the small farmers from the 
grooves of narrow individualism and conservatism in a new 
regime of co-operation which can fight effectively all along 
the line the development of capitalistic relations in agricul¬ 
ture. The sense of private property inherent in the peasant 
proprietor and tenant cannot favour the introduction of 
collective farms or artels in India, but the mass of the small 
peasant holdings may be combined into co-operative asso¬ 
ciations for the purchase and use of agricultural machinery, 

* Lapidus: Outline of PolHioal Economy, p. 522. 

2 Grinko: The Five-Year Plan of Soviet RiiB8i.a, p. 167. 
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for consolidation, for irrigation, even for rural electrifica¬ 
tion, which will overcome the low yield of Indian small 
farming. The progress of agricultural co-operation in Russia 
is as significant as that of the collectivization movement. 
In 1929 agricultural co-operation embraced only 85 per 
cent, of the peasant holdings in Russia. According to the 
estimate of the Five-Year Plan, the membership of co¬ 
operatives will include by 1983 about 85 per cent, of all 
holdings. Peasant production is stimulated not only by the 
co-operative organisation, but also indirectly by the educa¬ 
tional and organisational work conducted by the Soviet 
state. The state also supplies on a large scale agricultural 
machinery, tractors, mineral fertilisers, and selected 
seeds, while electric power, and expert knowledge 
are literally Bowing into agriculture and village industry. 
Further, the state has initiated a new system of 
contract and market operations for encouraging the cultiva¬ 
tion of such industrial crops as beet sugar, cotton and 
flax, advancing to the cultivators money and equipment 
and securing from them the entire produce. By a process 
of liberal support of small producers, by the ramifying 
organisation of co-operatives, by uniting the small producers 
and putting them on the road to modern large-scale produc- 
sion, peasants, artisans and kuslars are now saved from 
exploitation and linked with the rapidly expanding move¬ 
ment of industrial centralisation and mechanisation of 
agriculture throughout the country. Lastly, in spite of the 
increase of agricultural production, and of the incomes of 
the peasant population, the Five-Year Plan estimates an 
actual reduction of the total amount of agricultural tax. 
The Soviet law completely exempts from taxation the hold¬ 
ings of the poorest peasants, which form 85 per cent, of the 
total peasant population. The middle peasants, forming 


^ Grinko : The Five-Year Plan of Soviet Russia, 
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about 01 per cent, of the total, and the kulaki who form 4 
per cent, arc subject to a rather steeply progressive rate ol 
taxation.' Not only are the poor peasants exempted from 
agricultural tax, but they are also given privileges in the 
distribution of land, the distribution of timber, etc. Besides, 
the Soviet government aims at supplying agriculture with 
machines, fertilisers, etc., but in such a way that they may 
not fall into the hands of the rich sections, for which pur¬ 
pose i( restricts the rights of the rich peasants in the co¬ 
operatives, etc., and shifts the heaviest burden of taxation 
to their shoulders.' In India the Banking Enquiry Gom- 
njittees liave recently ascertained that in many provinces 
more tliun 60 per cent, of peasant-proprietors and tenants 
possess holdings, which arc below the minimum economic 
size necessary to support the cultivator and his family. A 
scheme of taxation of agricultural incomes is sooner or later 
necessary to evolve by which the small-holders of the ryot- 
wari tracts, whose holdings are uneconomic, should be 
exempted from the land-tax, while those in the permanently 
and temporarily settled areas should not be subject to an 
enhanced rent and revenue-rate due to rise of prices, which 
hardly benelits under-sized holdings Besides, a progres¬ 
sive rate of taxation of agricultural incomes should weigh 
heavily upon land-lords, lessees and all kinds of intermedia¬ 
ries as well as rich peasants, who habitually employ hired 
labour. Taxation in a densely peopled agricultural country 
like India should be based on the principle of the greatest 
possible stimulation of small-scale peasant farming. India 
has, indeed, a good deal to learn from the complex system 
of measures for the re-education and stimulation of the 
productive elforts of the masses of small and middle peasants 
in Russia in order that the multiplication of the classes of 


La])idus: Outline of Political Economy, pp. 502-608. 
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rent-receivers and intermediaries, on the one hand, and 
land-iess labourers on the other, may be checked, and the 
contrasts between landed estates nnd toy holdings, between 
the status of superior proprietors and tenants and the ex¬ 
propriation of the inferior peasantry, and, lastly, between 
rural and urban standards of living, may be mitigated 
or abolished. 


12 



CIIAPTEK VII 
Tub Chain of Sdbinfbddation 


Abuses of Subinfeudation.— Ill the permiincntly 
.settled tracts of India, and in those where an inferior 
land-ownership has been in vogue, there lias grown u]) 
in coiiiiiaralively recent times an extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated state of agrarian relations which liave proved 
very detrimental to agriculture. The zamindar need 
not part with his estate by an absolute sale, but can 
raise money by allowing his proprietary right to be sub¬ 
divided into smaller o.stales of minor value ; he still retainn 
his sill Ins and receives an annuity that leaves enougli mar¬ 
gin for his paymiait of Government nn’enue. Inferior 
tenure-liolder.s follow the same practice, with the re.sult 
that middlemen under middlemen spring up who have no 
interest in the improvement of the land. On account of 
the widesiiread adoption of this principle of subdivision 
and subinfeudation of rights in land, there has developed 
a long chain of real-receivers and rent-payers, wlio are 
eating up the meagre profit derived from small farming 
and lowering both the legal status and the economic posi¬ 
tion of the actual tillers of the soil. There is a close 
similarity between tlie landlords’ estates in Northern India 
and the latifiiniUa in Italy and Spain. The estates in 
both cases are owned by great landlords whose sole interest 
in their property is in their rents. They let to one or 
more middlemen who make what profit they can during 
the term of their lease. The number of intermediaries 
between the landlord and the cultivator is often very large. 
The resultant subletting has given rise to the same abuses 

( 9(1 
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in Bengal as arc associated witJi the latifnndia, The 
palnidors correspond to the fitlaioli and mcrcanti di cam- 
pagna of Europe. Many of the landlords of Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces like those of Italy and Spain, 
arc absentees and attend to tludr property only for the 
purpose of receiving their rents. In Soutlicrn Tialy, Sicily, 
the Balkan countries, Poland, Spain and Ireland, ah- 
sontecisni ha,s led to under-cultivation and wlif)l(*sale emi¬ 
gration. In some districts of the United Provinces and 
Bihar absentee landlordism has been incompatible with 
good agriculture, and, since fertility and population have 
gone together, the increase of population has resulted some¬ 
times in wholesale mnigration from the country district. 

Intermediate Tenures in Bengal. —In Bengal, thanks 
to her fertility and multiple cropping, the problem of 
(iinigration has not y('t appeared : but the decrease of 
farm-servants a,ml /ield-Iahoiirers by almost -50 per cent, 
in the last dwi.a lo shows the increasing inadequacy of 
cultivation. Here we have patnidars, dar-patnidars, se- 
paLnidarfi, (de., and it is their deputies and officers who 
are the sole representatives of the absentee landlords. A 
pabni tenure is held hy (he lessee and his heirs at a rent 
fixed in perpetuity. The tenure is permanent, transferable 
and hereditary, but is liable to sale for arrears of rent 
under a summary process on the application of the pro¬ 
prietor. The lessee has the power to sublet his toluJc on 
the same conditions as those by which he is bound to the 
proprietor. An inferior holder is allowed to stay a sale 
arising from the default of his superior, by paying into 
court the amount duo. The respective rights of zamindar, 
patnidar, under-palnidar and sale-purchaser are laid 
down in the Pattani Taluk Regulation (\ct VIII of 1819). 
The creation of a patni tenure implies a virtual surrender 
pro tanto of proprietary rights, and is resorted to only when 
the zamindar is in need of a large sum of money, a heavy 
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prctYiiuiii ffciicvully hciii§ paid by Ibo pattiiddf. It has 
rarely happened that a patni, or even a lease for a term of 
years, has been given otlicrwise than on payment of a 
bonus, wliicb has discounted the contingency of many 
years’ increased rents. It is a system by which, ini its 
adoption by the za?nmdars, their posterity suffers, because 
it is cicar that, if the bonus were not exacted, a higher 
rental could be obtained permanently from the land. This 
consideration however, has not had much practical Aveight 
witli the landholders. If a gradual accession to the wealth 
and induenee of sub-proprietors be a desirable thing in the 
interest of the community, then the action of the land-hold¬ 
ing class is not in this instance a .subject for regret.' The 
[u’oeess of subinfeudation described above has not termi¬ 
nated with the palnidars and ijardars. Lower gradations 
of tenures under them, called darpntnis and dar~ijaras, 
and even further subordinate tenures, ealled sc-patnis, 
chahar-patnis, etc., have been created in great numbers. 
Not infrequently, especially where particular lands are 
recjuired for the growth of special crops, such as indigo, 
superior holders have taken under-tenures from their own 
tenants. These tenures and under-tenures often comprise 
defined tracts of land ; hut a common practice has been 
to sublet certain aliipiot shares of the whole superior 
tenure, the consccpience of which is that the tenants of 
any particular village of an estate now very often pay their 
rents to two, or even many more than two, different 
landlords, so many annas in the rupee to each. This has 
resulted in great inconvenience. The social aspect of 
subinfeudation, however, should not be overlooked in this 
connection. In large estates, with powerful zamindars 
directly o\'cr their heads, the tenants are powerless and 
cowed by the superior prestige of the landlords. In an 


* Bengal Aihnininiraiion Report, 1922, p. 94. 
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estate parcelled out among tcnurc-boldcrs of several grades, 
the actual cultivator has above him generally his social 
peer or at least but a slightly raorc prosjicrous person. 
There is in such circumstances a tendency not to rack- 
rent the cultivator, social influence and coniinunity leoling 
operating in his favour. Subinleudation, if it is not the 
only source of living and hence economically unsound, 
is not an unmixed evil. It is sometimes an advantage 
to have a multiplicity of landlords, provided they are not 
too powerful. Unless they can combine they cannot sue 
tenants for enhancement. There is, however, a risk of 
the increase of petty oppression by landlords’ agents. 

Throughout Bengal the breach between the superior 
landlords and the actual tillers of the soil due to the rise 
of patnis, suh-patnis, dar-patiiU, sc-patnis, elc., has led 
also to the neglect of the numerous tanks on which agri¬ 
culture had formerly depended. The zamindar and tlu* 
higher grade of patwe-holders have ceased to spend any¬ 
thing for the cleaning of tanks, which in consequence 
have been silted up or choked with vegetation, while the 
cultivators themselves and the tenure-holders of the lowest 
grades, whose interest it is to see that the tanks are kept 
in proper condition, are too poor to do anything unaided. 
In many of the Western districts the high proportion of 
rent payable by the patnidars and dar-palnidars, taken 
together with the fact that the rents of the n/ot.v are 
already pitched high enough, serves as an elfective check 
upon the creation of profitable intermediate tenures. Many 
of the patnis leave but little margin of profit for the 
patnidars. This discourages them from investing agricul¬ 
tural capital in the mahals. Again, the patnidars experi¬ 
ence great difficulty in obtaining increase of rent from the 
rent-paying ryots on the ground of improvement. Thus 
they are generally unw’illing to take the risk of uncertain 
litigation. A large proportion of ryots have the status of 
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fixed rent under section 50 of the l^cngal Tenancy Act. The 
rents of sufdi njols cjinnot be legnlly enliancod even if the 
IHilnidar spends niora'y and effects improvements. All this 
is in no small measure responsible for nndcr-cnltivation and 
iniefTicicnt farming, especially in Western Bengal. The 
number of rent-payers and rent-receivers in Western and 


Eiistern l^engal miiy be comiiarcd as 

follows : — 

Tjoctilii j. 

Niiiijl)cr of Uerjt-]>:ijcrs 
f() one Konf-Keceiver. 

(■hiita^oii^ ... ...I 

. . 


21 

Barisfil 

23 

Faridpur 

23 

.Noakhali 

;)j 

Mymcn«in^di 

IS 

'I’ipfierah 

-IS 

liajshahi Division 

r)8 

r»urd\vtm Division 

k; 

Presidency J)ivisi()n 



The same might be shown by comparing the number of 


tenure-holding interests in different districts in 
Bihar: — 

Bengal and 


Pcri'enlof^o of lonurc-holding? 


interests to tlio total nnnibor 


of iiiloiTBls of all kinds. 

1 

! 

I 

Pont -pnyinrr. 

Pont free. 

Dakarganj 

41 05 

2-87 

Dacca 

ia-80 

7-82 

Midnapur 

10-77 

5-20 

Bhagalpur 

3-20 

■ . « 

Saran 

4-89 

... 


. 1 . 


Varieties of Sub-Tenures in Bengal.—The most com¬ 
mon class of the subordinate tenure in Bengal is the jote, 
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a term which includes both tenures and lyotl holdings, as 
defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act. Jotcs, as the name 
signifies, were originally agricultural holdings hut subse¬ 
quently grew into tenure by amalgamation with other /o/e.s- 
and increasing in size. It is often difficult to distinguish 
jolcilars from under-tenure-hold(!rR cultivating their own 
lands, excepting that the latter have the pi ivilege, which 
ordinary jolcdnrs sometimes possess and sometimes do Jiot, 
of subletting their lands to tenants at fixed rates. Below 
the jotedar is tJie cluikanidar. This tenn appears originally 
to have been applied to tenancies held under a jotedur, ajul 
not held directly under a proprietor or tuhikdar, hut this 
terra also is employed very loosely, and sometimes means 
not only cultivator’s holdings but all kinds of sub-tenures, 
under-tenures, ryots and iinder-ryo/.v. Below chukanidars 
are dar-chnicanidars and below them dura-dnr-chnkanidars 
who, agaiji, are followed by tasya-chukanidars and Irlc-lasya- 
chnkunidars. The majority of these are under-ryots without 
any rights of occupancy. Other subordinatf^ tenures are 
those known as ninkrari and istimrari or uinuraslii. Tlu; 
former are generally leases of small plots of land for the 
construction of permanent dwelling-houses, factories, 
gardens, tanks, wells and burjiing or burying grounds. The 
leases are permanent and heritable and the rent is fixed in 
perpetuity. Istimrari or maurashi tenures are pc'rmancnt, 
but are liable to enhancement of rent in the absence of a 
stipulation to the contrary. Other subordidate tenures are 
ijaras, which are farms limited to a term of years. The 
farmer has no claim to a resettlement on the expiry of his 
lease. The rents of fisheries and markets ordinarily are 
leased in this way, but ijaras of agricultural rents are not 
uncommon. An ijara is sometimes sublet, and becomes a 
dar-ijara, the term, of course, being limited by that of ijara 
itself. In Eastern Bengal subinfeudation is a more promi¬ 
nent feature of the land system than elsewhere, middle 
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liglits gencnilly extending to several grades, one below the 
other. As a result of subinfeudation and coparcenary there 
is so innch confusion that the landlord has little or no idea 
of the title under which he holds the various portions of his 
property; his right in one; field may be in part that of a 
zamindart the remainder being held by him under a series 
of distinct tenures; in neighbouring fields his title in all 
probiibility would be entirely different, and it is left for the 
settlement staff to find a way tlirough the fiscal maze. 

The effect of eoparee/iary and subinfeudation has been 
to jdtic.e (he cultivator under a liost of different landlords 
with all the disadvantages of se 2 )arate tiazar and separate 
salami. Throughout Eastern Bengal the tendency has 
been to complicate title by the fusion of proprietary and 
tebure rights over the same land,—a complication non¬ 
existent at the time of the permanent settlement.^ There 
has been an enormous growth of miraerous intermediate 
tenures and aliquot grouping of landlords. The total 
number of tenures of all grades in Faridpur, a typical East 
Bengal district, is 2‘21,475, of which 178,618 are original 
grants and 43,867 are shares subsequently separated, in 
7,473 of these separation being subsequently recognised. 
This gives a density of 90 in every sq. mile and 169 in 
every sq. mile in which proprietors have created tenures at 
all as compared with 133 and 170 in Bakarganj. The total 
of the different rent-paying classes, including their deri- 
vates, is as follows :— 


Dependent lahiks 
I’litui and pahri titliihs 
Khitnda kharid 
Miras ... 


2,759 

2,530 

2,504 

7,337 


' Ascoli: final Hcimrl on the Snrvcn and Settlement Operations 
in the District of Dacca, 1917. 
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Ijara 

I jar a haola 
Jote 

Miscellaneous 


... 3,434 

... 12,609 
...115,450 
... 2,0.55 1 


Proprietary rights in Eastern Bengal quite commonly 
are found seven and eight deep, and in some cas(;.s 1-2, 15 
or even 17 tenure-holders are recorded one below another. 
Each of these strata of proprietorship is divided among 
equally numerous shares ; a siiigle proprietor very frequent¬ 
ly holds tenures in .several of these strata; most of the 
toilure-holders are ab.senteos. Under-rz/o/.s also are very 
common and many of them themselves sul)let and there are 
ryotf! of the second degree and ryots of the third degree. 
The increasing array of middlemen who intervene between 
znmindars and cultivators throughout Eastern Bengal has 
resulted in the levy of numerous ahwabs and other illegal 
enhancements all along the ever-rarnifying tenure-tree. 
Such interception of the profits of cultivation cannot but be 
injurious to agricultural productivity. 

Notorious Land Complications of Bakarganj. —In no 
district is the system of subinfeudation so much inter¬ 
woven and perplexed as that which is found in Bakarganj. 
The Settlement Officer observes that the district of Bakar¬ 
ganj is notorious as the home of the most tortuous and 
intricate system of land tenure in the world. To explain 
the case by comparison, it may be said that whereas in an 
average Bihar village of 100 acres, aci'es will be occupied 
by ryots and 13 acres by proprietors and rent-free holders, 
leaving a balance of 3 acres to be held by intermediate 
tenure-holders, in a Bakarganj village of the same size 64 
acres will be occupied by ryots and vindei’-ryot.s, 9 acres by 
the proprietor, and 27 acres by intermediate tenure-holders. 


1 Jack: Pinal Report of the Survetj and Settlement Operations 
in Faridpur District. 
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Of the r»4 acres occupied by ryots only 15 acres will be held 
directly of the proprietor and 49 will be held of interme¬ 
diate tenure-holders. As an illustration of the multitude 
of these tenures, it may be added that in one zamindari 
alone—Salimabad—with an area which is but a tenth part 
of the area of the Darbhanga district, there were fourteen 
times as many intermediate tenures as in the whole of the 
Darbhanga district. It is not, however, the mere multi¬ 
tude of intermediate interests which makes Bakarganj land- 
tenure peculiar, but also the extent by which in layer after 
layer they divide the cultivator from the proprietor. In 
every piece of land at the top is the proprietor paying reve¬ 
nue to Government, and at the bottom is the cultivator who 
tills the soil, but in Bakarganj, between the two, there are 
iionrmlly eight, often twelve and occasionally twTuty grades 
of intermediate holders, each holding a separate and definite 
sub-lease of the land from the next higher in the scale. 
From the point of view of the cultivator, his landlords form 
a Jacob’s ladder of which each rung is occupied not by an 
angel but by a tenure-holder, and the topmost by the pro¬ 
prietor. Viewing the village or estate as a whole, however, 
the interests in land spread out fan-wise, the holders in each 
grade dividing their tenancies amongst a more numerous 
body of sub-lessees, until the cultivators who are the ulti¬ 
mate sub-lessees form the most numerous body of all. The 
following interests in land are found to exist below that of 
the zamindar proprietor. These in descending order are 
(1) taluk, (2) nim taluk, (J) osat ialuk, (4) dar patni and 
osat patni, (5) nim osat taluk, (0) dar nim osat taluk, 
(7) miras ijara, (8) ctnian, (9) mudafai, (10) haola or 
jhnha, (11) osat haola, (12) nim haola, (13) osat nim haola, 
(14) dar osat nim haola, (16) ryot, (16) nim-ryot (17) osat 
nim ryot and (18) dar osat nim ryot. There are also found 
tenures such as shamilat taluks and ryot interests like miras 
karsha and kaim karsha. 
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Produce-sharing Tenants. —A very iinportnnt class of 
cultivating tenants whicli is rapidly increasing throughout 
Bengal are hhagchasis, bhagkars, or hargadars (Eastern 
Bengal), a species of metayer tenantry, who cultivate lands 
under jotedors or chukanidars, and share the produce in 
certain proportions with their landlords. The latter 
generally receive a half-share (hence the terra adhiar), oi*, 
as in the case of the cultivation of such crops as potato 
and sugarcane, two-thirds (hence the term ichhaga). They 
usually supply (latlle, plough or seed and their share of the 
straw is generally half. The manure is supplied by the 
landlord, the hhagkar carts it (o tlie field or pays tJio expense 
of carting. In West Bengal, where the crops \v('rc relatively 
uncertain on account of flood or uncertain rainfall, the 
metayer tenancy was natural and almost universal. In the 
East Bengal districts harvests were practically assured. 
There cash rent was the appropriate system and the 
hargadar, a name which distinguishes him from the 
hhagkar or hhagehasi in the west, lias appeared in recent 
times. The following modes of division of crops were 
found by me in the course of a survey in Birbhura District: 
(1) Kirsheni or Tehhaga in which the actual cultivator 
gets one-third of the crop. The costs of cultivation and 
of repair of implements, as well as seeds and manure are 
supplied by the cultivator. Usually seeds and manure, as 
well as rice for home consumption, are advanced by the 
proprietor who recoups these by receiving a larger share of 
the produce on appraisal after harvesting. In the case of 
rice an advance of six hish will be counted as nine hish on 
account of interest. (2) Sometimes the cultivator obtains 8 
or 9 twentieths and the proprietor the remainder of the 
crop. All the costs of agriculture, including seeds, have to 
be provided in this case by the cultivator. The proprietor 
and the cultivator equally contribute towards the supply of 
manure. If the proprietor does not supply any, he foregoes 
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his own half-share of the straw. A variant of this mode 
of division found in certain parts of Murshidabad is TT^hs of 
the crops of the peasant and Aths for che malilc, (3) 
Panchdadhcy, which means ^tJis for the cultivator and 
^ths for the malik, and is in vogue usually for middling 
grades of soil. (4) Half and half division is adopted usually 
for the worst kinds of soil depending entirely on rainfall for 
their produce. Such lands arc picturesquely described in 
the peasant'^ vocabulary as /ndra prashadi or gifts of Tndra, 
the God of Kain. Both paddy and straw are divided e(|ually; 
but, if manure is supplied by the cultivator, the proprietor 
is not entitled to any straw. 

According to the contract system the cultivator gives as 
rent a certain amount of the produce irrespectively of the 
yield (Dhanlarari). Thus 4 or 5 maunds of rice per bigha 
would represent the produce rent. The greater portion of 
the straw goes in this case to the tenant. 

Spread of Produce-paying Tenancy. —^’he reasons why 
the produce-rent system is spreading in Western Bengal are 
many. First, the costs of agriculture have increased and the 
higher castes, such as the Brahmins, Kayasthas, Baniyas, 
Bairagis and Vaidyas, who do not drive the plough, find that 
cultivation through chakars or hired servants becomes un¬ 
economical. The dominance of higher castes in the villages 
thus implies the prevalence of hhag bili. In some portions 
of the district of Burdwan, fields will be left uncultivated if 
the aboriginal castes arc not induced by attractive terms to 
take up the cultivation work shunned not merely by 
the higher castes but also by the Bagdis, Bauris and 
Sadgops. 

Secondly, in many instances smaller families as well as 
malaria are responsible for the prevalence of subletting 
on the produce-sharing basis. More than 12 to 15 highos 
of land are seldom cultivated by home labour, and hence the 
rich jotedar would usually sublet. It is significant that the 
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Sonthals and the Muliamraadans usually cultivate larger-sized 
holdings than many of the Hindu peasant castes. 

Thirdly, the gradual expropriation of the inferior 
peasantry by the money-lending classes is also largely 
responsible for the spread of the produce-rent system, 
1’lie money-lender will not cultivate the land himself and 
prefers produce-rent to cash-rent, since the former gives 
hin) more than the latter at the prc.sent level of prices. 
Some notorious instances of an increase of cash-rent due 
to the money-lender taking possession of the tenants’ 
holding have been adduced from Dacca. In thana Kaipura, 
Dacca District, the alteration of a nuit from Ks. 5 to 
Ks. 75 under such conditions is nothing extraordinary, 
and the cultivator is left struggling for ever in the clutclies 
of his landlord. The frecpiency with which such dhaki 
tenancies are now being created is appalling.^ More 
generally the money-lender who purchases a holding creates 
a new tenancy by changing cash into produce-rent. Whether 
he is recognised as a ryot or as a tenure-holder there is 
nothing in the law beyond the inoperative provisions of 
section 48 of the Bengal Tenancy Act to prevent him from 
resettling the land on an extortionate produce-rent which 
would place the tenant entirely at his mercy. In the 
produce-sharing tenancy in Murshidabad the seeds are 
supplied by the money-lender and the hhagehasi in the same 
proportion as they divide the yield. In the case of the 
two-fifths share, the manure is supplied by the malili ; in 
the case of the nine-twentieths share, the manure is 
equally divided between the malik and the partner ; while 
in the case of the half share the manure is supplied entirely 
by the hhagehasi. The hhagehasi has as a rule to find 
the cattle and implements of agriculture. When he cannot 


’ Ascoli: Final Report on the Survey and Seltlcnwnl Operations, 
Dacca, 1910-17, p. 48. 
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provide these but supplies simply the labour of goading the 
bullocks (hence the term pachune hhag) he gets only one- 
third of the crop but no straw. When a fixed amount of 

the produce, e.g., so many maunds of rice, is paid, the 

cultivator is called dhankaridar. The tenant pays two to 
seven maunds of dhan per highn, whether the cultivation 
is successful or not. In all districts in Bengal a large 
number of small landlords and tenants of all degrees, most 
of whom belong to the middle class, do not cultivate them¬ 
selves but live upon the produce of their lands let out in 
hhag or Ihilm. Such a system of 7netaijagc is thoroughly 
inefficient and as a rule is associated with inferior farming. 
But there is every reason to believe that the system will 

spread since when the idle or absentee middle or moneyed 

class invests capital in land this remains the only method 
of management without regard to the quality of the yield. 
The petty money-lender is also a devotee of the system and 
prefers to have a tenant whom, relying on local opinion 
and in defiance of the intentions of the Government, he can 
oufit at any moment. In many cases the bargadars, how¬ 
ever, execute kahuliyals for short terms. In some of these 
kahuliyats there is a stipulation that if he fails to deliver 
the produce, he must pay a certain sum of money as the 
value of the landlord’s share.^ The produce-paying tenant 
is not protected from enhancement of rent. He is regarded 
as a tenant-at-will and claims no right to remain more 
than one season. The Tenancy Act Amendment Committee 
proposed to regard such produce-paying cultivators as 
tenants and give them occupancy right, at which, in many 
districts, the shrewd landlord took alarm. Many share 
agreements were terminated at once and the cultivators 
had no remedy. The present situation, indeed, is full of 
interest. Throughout Western Bengal, the hhagehasi is 


^ Jameson’s note appended to the Jessore Settlement Report. 
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usually regarded as a tenant-iit-will, not only by his land¬ 
lord but also by himself and by public opinion generally. 
His name indicates that he is a cultivator (chasi) and not 
a mere majur. If he were a labourer he would be entitled 
to his wages whether there ivere any crop or not, whereas 
in fact if the crop fails he bears the entire loss. On the 
other hand, the hhagchasi holds on a lease renewable from 
year to year and liable to termination at the end of any 
year at the will of the landlord. Hitherto, in a large 
number of cases, the hhagchani has been allowed to culti¬ 
vate the same holding for years and even generations, to 
build his house on it and settle down as though he were 
sure of j)errnanent occupancy. But now that the question 
of the status of the hhagchash has been raised there is an 
attempt on the part of the landlords e\'cryvvherc to ignore 
them altogether. The Settlement Report of Midnapur 
observes: It may be apprehended that the hhagchasi. 

runs the risk of being crushed out of existence or reduced 
to the position of mere labourer before he can learn to stand 
on his rights, and use the support which the settlement 
record affords him ; if eventually he does so and secures a 
better position for those who come after him it will, it i.s 
to be feared, bo only at the expense of heavy casualties 
among the present ranks.” In Eastern Bengal the pro¬ 
duce-paying tenancies are a greater and an unmitigated 
evil. The seasons are assured and the yield is good. The 
general incidence of rent is low. There is, however, great 
pressure of population upon the arable land. A person 
takes barga only because he has not enough land of his 
own. The system perhaps originated in the fact that 
people of the middle-classes witli small income wanted to 
have a ready means of livelihood ; while in Bihar and in 
some of the Western districts of Bengal the system is or 
has been connected with the necessity of maintaining 
village tanks, wells, reservoirs and artificial water-courses.. 
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The peasant with his small resources cannot be expected 
to maintain a system of irrigation on an extensive scale; 
the produce-sharing tenancy consequently has supplied the 
landlord with a strong motive to construct and keep the 
irrigation works in good order. In Eastern Bengal the 
landlord is preferring the system of produce-rents simply 
in order to get the full benefit of tJic rise in the price of 
staple food crops, and his participation in the agricultural 
operations is nil. In parts of Eastern Bengal the land¬ 
lord has ensnared the hargadar by advancing loans, and the 
latter can hardly keep his head above water. Such loans 
are ostensibly for the purpose of purchase of seeds, cattle 
and implements, but in reality are meant to bind the 
hargadar to his holding. Sometimes, again, the hargadar 
is forced to keep some deposit money with the landlord, 
which he loses when he gives up the holding. 

Under-ryoti Tenancies. —^I’he produce-paying tenant is 
not entirely a class apart ; many money-paying tenants 
also have holdings in the same village and under the same 
landlord, for which they pay hhag rent usually in the less 
fertile portions where crops are uncertain. Many of the 
more substantial cultivators, besides possessing lands which 
they hold in their own right, cultivate hhag lands, to which 
naturally they devote far less attention than to their own. 
Many also of the joledar.s, who formerly were the actual 
cultivators, have become middlemen. They have bought 
up the lands of their neighbours and have sublet them. As 
their property has increased they have ceased to cultivate all 
but a small portion of their original holding. Sometimes they 
have sublet the whole. In Eastern Bengal subletting by ryots 
who are unable to cultivate all their land is a very common 
practice. In Faridpur 10 per cent, of the area held by the 
ryots has been sublet to undar-ryots to the number of 
240,000. In the more fertile areas in Bengal the practice 
of subletting is due not so much to inability as to unwilling- 
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ness to cultivate, the ryots being too prosperous and 
indolent to care to till all their lands themselves. In 
some of the Western districts the Kaibartas represent the 
bulk of the cultivating class. As their condition has become 
prosperous there has been a decided tendency among these 
Kaibartas towards becoming a kind of middlemen in fact, 
though in Ijiw the actual field workers have no status what¬ 
soever. Throughout Bengal, under-ri/ots paying money or 
a definite quantity of produce are very common, and the 
number is on the increase owing to the buying up of ryoti 
holdings by wealthy cultivators, petty landlords and mem¬ 
bers of the trading classes, who do not cultivate the land 
themselves but sublet it frequently to the original ryot. 
Sometimes these classes of persons, instead of buying the 
ryoti holdings o\itright, take usufrxictuary mortgages 
extending often to a period of 100 years, the object probably 
being to avoid payment of the salami due on transfer. 
Rents of under-ryots are often extremely high, Rs. 30 per 
acre being not unknown. In many districts of Bengal it is 
generally admitted that under-ryo/s have rights of occu¬ 
pancy if they have their houses on their holdings, but not 
otherwise. This being so, the ascription of ryoti interests 
to only one grade in the chain of subinfeudation does not 
represent the facts correctly; there are often two or three 
grades, each of which in practice enjoys all these rights. 
But the bargadars are far more numerous. Many landlords 
are middlemen of the bhadralok class Avho depend upon 
produce-rents for the support of their joint families. Such 
rents are paid under the barga system. The cultivating 
classes thus tend to be reduced to mere labourers, while 
those who claim the privileges of a ryot of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act are often people to whom the driving of a 
plough is a social degradation.’ In Jessore there are often 

1 M. N. Gupta: Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of 
certain Government and temporary aetlled Estates in Hooghly, 
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thrw Of four iiud soinetime^ even seven or eight grades of 
ululct-ri/ofs, though in the rest of Bengal two grades are 
coiiiiuon. Laud-holding in all countries has been an inci¬ 
dent of social respectability. In Bengal, the zamindars 
showed the way in subletting, and tenants have not been 
slow in following them. In Bakarganj and otiier districts 
of Eastern Bengal, the tendency has been to create different 
degrees of holders above the ryot. la Central Bengal the 
tendency has been to create sub-leases below the ryot. 
Central and Western Bengal were agriculturally developed 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, and the ryots' 
rents which were fixed, did not give scope for speculation as 
in Eastern Bengal. This in the main explains the absence 
of much subinfeudation so far as tenure-holders are con¬ 
cerned. On the other hand, the ryots' rents still admitted 
scope for subletting at a profit. This, as well as the fact 
that tlie Bengal Tenancy Act permits tlie acquisition of 
occupancy rights by nader-rijuts explains the large 
number of vmder-ryots in Central Bengal. Tn -Tessore 
they actually exceed the nurabo'r of ryots, enjoying 
practically all the privileges of the latter. In Tipperah 
and Noakhali, on the other hand, the ryots have paid 
salami to the landlords on a large scale and elevated them¬ 
selves to the position of permanent tenure-holders at fixed 
rents. In most parts of Bengal the tenants have been wise 
enough to recognise that the status of the settled ryot is 
superior to that of a permanent tenure-holder in some res¬ 
pects, and certainly to that of a temporary tenure-holder. 
In some cases they have found that the court gave them 
less protection as ryots at fixed rates than as settled ryots. 
Hence in all settlement proceedings and civil cases the 
purchasers of occupancy holdings and middlemen of the 
cultivating class have fought for the status of settled ryot 
as opposed to the status of the tenure-holder. Usually in 
doubtful cases the Courts, following the principle that 
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once a ryoti holding always a ryofi holding, Iiave given 
their verdict in favour of the middlemen. The Settlement 
Courts have done so much less readily, because they realise 
that to record the landlord as a ryot means recording his 
under-tenants as unAcr-ryots, This clnss had no solid pro¬ 
tection under the law until lately, and the result was 
that a large number of the real cultivators of soil were 
tenants-at-will. They were not protected against eviction, 
and the protection afforded against excessive rental had 
been rendered nugatory in the law' courts. The legal 
position of the under-ryot was, indeed, anomalous. The 
Bengal Tenancy Act was amended in 11)28 to rectify this and 
to define clearly and precisely (he incidents of uudev-ryoti 
tenancies. An undcr-ryot who holds land irnnKuliatcly 
or mediately under a ryot for twelve years continuously 
is given full occupancy rights, lie is protected by law 
against eviction, excepting when rent falls in arn ars, or on 
failure to pay an enhanced rent sanctioned l)y courts of law. 
The under-ryot has all the privileges of the occupancy ryot 
excepting the rights of transfer and subinfeudation. If these 
rights w'cre allowed the actual tiller of the soil would be again 
exposed to rack-renting. The Settlement Officers of Bakar- 
ganj, Faridpur, Dacca, Bankura and Jessore laid great stress 
on the economic disadvantage's of the recent increase of 
under-ryoti and produce-paying tenancies, ajid in fact 
regarded the finding of means for the restrictioji or suppres¬ 
sion of such tenancies as the most urgent duty of the 
Legislature. Under the law, produce-paying tenants under 
tenure-holders have been ryots and can apply for (commuta¬ 
tion, but the privilege has been seldom claimed owing to fear 
of the landlords. The facilities which Settlement operations 
offered to such applications have been the main grievances 
of many landlords against these operations, and it is the 
apprehension that commutation will be applied which 
hastened the rapid growth of the contention,’ which now is 
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fairly coinnion througliout Bengal, that the cultivators 
known as adhiars, hhagehasis or bargadars arc not tenants 
at nil hut labourers or co-partiicrs. ’ Along with the grant 
of permanent and heritable right to the uu(ler-r//o/,, the 
protection of every type of bhagehasi or bargadar, by his 
being defined as a legal tenant, will solve one of the most 
pressing economic problems of Bengal. 

Inadequate Protection of Produce-paying Peasants.— 
The Amending Act of 1928 in so far as it concerns 
produce-paying cultivators has recognised only the dhan- 
kararidars or cultivators who pay a fixed quantity of produce 
as ryots or under-ryots. A very large section of produce¬ 
paying cultivators both in Western and in Eastern Bengal, 
who pay a proportion of the produce that varies from locality 
to locality, and according to agricultural circumstances 
have, however, been left unprotected. No doubt most of 
these provide the ploughs and cattle, and sometimes seeds 
and manure, and these ought not to be differentiated from 
the dhankararidars, who enter into a contract for paying a 
fixed amount of produce. In fact from the peasant point 
of view in Bengal and Bihar, there is no distinction between 
rent in cash and rent in kind, or between i)easants who 
pay a fixed amount of produce and those who pay a definite 
share as fixed by local usage. Further, in some areas such 
produce-paying cultivators have actually held the same 
lands through several generations, and both this custom 
as well as several High Court judgments that bargadars are 
tenants have been now abrogated by a stroke of the pen 
in the present amendment. A healthy system of metayage, 
as in France or Italy, rests on a sharing of risks between 
the owner of the land and its tiller ; yet according to this 
amendment this is enough to relegate the peasant to the 
status of a mere tenant-at-will or labourer. Thus the legal 


1 


Bengal Adminieiration Report, 1921-22, p. 102. 
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definition of the hargadar as one who undertakes risks of 
cultivation has killed him economically. Further, the 
Amending Act has abolished the commutation of produco- 
rent. It is true that commutation lias been a source of 
friction and litigation between) proprietors or tenants of land 
and actual cultivators, but commutation has hitherto 
strengthened the claim of the latter for elevation to the 
status of tenants as opposed to labourers or partners. Thus 
the abolition of commutation! of produce-rent seems to bo 
dictated by the interests of proprietors and tenants, parti¬ 
cularly of the non-cultivating middle classes, who let out 
their lands for getting produce for their subsistence. The 
protection thus afforded to the actual tiller of the soil is 
tentative and half-hearted. A frank protection of different 
types of produce-paying cultivators, who are in possession 
for a continuous period of tw'elve years, and have home¬ 
steads in the village by giving them the statu.s of occu¬ 
pancy ryots or under-ryots would reduce the proletarian 
classes of the rural population and prevent the develop¬ 
ment of capitalistic relations in agriculture. The non¬ 
cultivating middle classes would find under such a legal 
arrangement remunerative forms of investment in village 
industries and trade, that cannot flourish mainly because of 
easy facilities of the acquisition, transfer and sub-letting 
of land by all grades of society. In these fields measures 
requiring some boldness are indispensable if agricultural 
conditions are to be improved or a large section of the infe¬ 
rior peasantry raised in the scale of civilisation. 

Origin of Subinfeudation in Bengal. —There are many 
reasons why subinfeudation has prevailed more in Eastern 
Bengal than in Bihar and Western Bengal. The causes 
are both geographical and historical. In Eastern Bengal 
there were large forests covered by a network of rivers and 
streams. This made it impossible for a single person to 
supervise the reclamation or to collect the rents over a large 
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area With the Muhammadan conquest feudal tenure was 
introduced amongst the soldiery, while Ito relies of the 
ancient Hindu principalities were divided into tenures-m- 
chief in imitation of Muhammadan practice. To meet the 
increasing demands for revenue, both talukdars and zamin- 
(laTS were driven to reclaim wastes as quickly as possible, 
and no one could undertake the labour of reclamation with¬ 
out fixity of tenure on easy conditions. In times of anarchy 
recourse to the protection of a stronger or better landlord 
uanully wiis sought. JlcbcJIious tenants, on their part, 
often took an opportunity to obtain an advantageous under- 
tenurc from a weak landlord. Fraud and family arrange¬ 
ments also are resinnisiblc for the creation of many 
under-tenures. In Western Bengal patni taluks wore first 
created by the Burdwan Raj because it experienced serious 
difficulty in paying levcnue in the years immediately 
following the Permanent Settlement. Another cause of 
subinfeudation has been Ibe rapacity of the landlords’ 
agents. They carved out tenures for themselves and obtain¬ 
ed tb(‘ir masters’ consent by paying them money when 
they needed it most. Throughout every grade of the 
Bengali community there is an irrepressible desire to gain 
social prestige by the acquisition of land. Thus sub-leases 
are often bought at high premiums and with little prospect 
of profit. 

We find that grade after grade of tenure-holders have 
been created in quite an orderly progression and the 
tenure-holders of each grade by subletting have converted 
themselves into annuitants n^hose connection with the 
estate lies in the simple routine of collecting rent from a 
few sub-lessees and paying out of the proceeds the rent which 
they themselves have contracted to pay. At the bottom of 
the chain come those tenure-holders who collect rent from 
the actual cultivators. They are the real landlords so far 
as the management and care of the estate is concerned, and 
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to them the cultivator resorts for assistance and advice; 
but they are numerous, and each has only a small parcel of 
the estate and a few of the cultivators to deal with. 

Illustration of the Subinfeudation Process. —The 
following “tree” from the Settlement Officer’s Keport would 
represent the continuous process of subinfeudation ; 


The Zamindar 

With an estate of 2,000 acres 
and a revenue of Rs. 200. 

J .. "M 

4 TaluivDaus 

Each with a subordinate 
of TiOO acres and each pay¬ 
ing a rent of its. 100 to 
the za min Jar. 


20 OsAT Tamucdaus 

Each with a tenure of 100 acres and ench 
paying a rent of its, 50 to one of the 
•1 talukdars. 



80 Haoladars 

Each with a tenure of 25 acres and each paying 
a rent of Rs. 25 to one of the 20 osat 
iahilcdars. 


I 160 Nim Haoladahs. 

Each with a tenure of 12^ acres, for which he pays rent of Rs. 20 to 
one of the 80 haoladars and which he has sublet in turn to two 
cultivators in an ordinary ryoti lease stipulating for the payment 
of a rent of Rs. 15 apiece. 


Ordinarily, most of the haoladars and nim haoladars will 
reserve some of their grants for their residences and their 
own support. 01 hers, again, will confer pakka rights on 
their cultivator tenants and add a miras karsa to the chain. 
As time goes on, pecuniary embarrassment or domestic 
happenings will involve assignments by one or other of the 
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tennrchoJders and new tenures will be interpolated in the 
chain. The chain will lengthen but when the process is 
iiiidenstood will be found not to have become more com¬ 
plicated; thus :— 

I Tai.uk ! 


The I'llukditr obtains a (jovernment post in Allahabad, where he 
removes '.vith his family. His osat laltilcdat,^ default in their rent, 
and from such a distance he cannot conveniently agree with them or 
sue them. He employs a friend in the district who undertakes to 
(iollect the annual rental of Es. to pay th(‘ ::aniindar his rent of 
lls, 100, to remit Jis, lOn to Allahabad and to retain Rs. 50 for his 
troubio. 7’he arrangement takes the form of a niiraH ijnra lease, is 
registered and in conformity with custom the ijarddr pays a small 
bonus to the iaJukdar. I 


Miras Liara i 

C-overing the right, title and ■ 
interest of the tahilcdar at i 
a rental of Rs. 200. ! 


The ijaidcii finds it troublesome however to collect rent, and one 
of the tenants undertakes to do it for him for a payment of Rs. 25. 
A dai miras ijara lease in the same form as the miras ijara lease is 
executed to provide for this arrangement. 


Dar Miras Ijara 

Similar to the above ijara at a 
rental of Rs. 225. 


I 


Thjc 5 Osat Taluks 

Originally granted by the 
faJithdar, 


I 
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[Of which one has created : ] 


Nim Osat Taluk 

C'overing the whole of the o^^at 
taluk at a rental of Rs. 55. j 

__ I 

i “ 

One of the osat talukdars owing to extravagance, has mortgaged 
his osat laluk and is unable to redeem the mortgage. His creditor 
accepts a nini-o.^htt taluk in lieu of the mortgaged tenure, the rent of 
which loaves a profit of Its. 5 only to the osat Laluk and gives Its. 45 
or the bulk of the profit to the erstwhile mortgagee. 


The 4 Haolas j 

; Originally granted by the osat | 
I ialukdar, i 


[Of which one has created an] 

__ I 

I Osat Haola 

, Covering the land of the haohi 
\ at a rental of Its. 35. 


The haoladar is an orphan living in the same mess as his uncle, 
who induces him to create an undertenure in his favour in return for 
his management of the property. The profit retained by the osat 
haoladar is Rs. 5 out of a total of Rs. 15. 


Miras Ijara 

Covering the above osai haola 
at a rental of Rs. 36. 


The uncle subsequently takes up land in the Sunderbunds and 
abandons his old property to his son, to whom in the Hakarganj way 
he gives a tenure which leaves only a nominal profit c>f Re. I to 
himself. | 

15 
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_L_— 

Tiiii 2 Nim Haoi-as I 

( 

Originally granted by this 
hiiol(t(l(ir. 

[Of whom ont' bus granted a tenure to the cultivator already on 
the land:] / 

/ ‘ - -I 

I MlliAS IvAtiSA 


Tlie following table shows the conditions prevailing in 
Dacca, Faridpnr and liakarganj districts and in the main 
divisions of Myinensingh district as regards the profits of 
the proprietors and losses due to suliinfeudation ; — 



1’clientage 
sublet to 
tenure- 
holders. 

1 

Percentage 
held /.7/a.s' 
by proprie¬ 
tors. 

Actual rent j 
received by j 
proprietors 
f(»r 100 acres i 
deducting 10 ; 
per cent, | 
for land 1 

held /•'hfl.v. i 

Rout paid 
to proprie¬ 
tors by set¬ 
tled r//(if.v 
for every 
JOO acres 
sublet. 

Loss 

per 

100 

acres. 

Dacca district 


9 

105 

225 

60 

Faridpnr ,, 


3 

151 

214 

()3 

Bakarf^auj ,, 

... 

7 

140 

340 

200 

SuBiint? ,» 

; 70 


08 

231 

U)8 

Hoaeualjahi ,, 

1 50 

3 

140 

236 

90 

Joansbahi ,, 

i 

j 4r> 

! 

8 

84 

159 

75 

Jafarshalii ,, 

1 :io 

5 

196 

245 

49 

Mymersiii^li ,, 

‘ IC 

11 

Si27 

272 

45 

Alapsinyli ,, 

17 


318 

354 

36 

Ka^^iuuri ,, 

13 

1 

i ^2 

363 

444 

79 


Differences of Eastern and Western Bengal.— The 

fertility of Eastern Bengal is much greater than that of the 
western part of the province. Thus such a device as 
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purchasing superior rights by payment of salami to the 
landlord or that of jimha described by Major Jack in 
Bakarganj is far more common in the case of the more 
educated and prosperous peasantry in the Eastern than in 
the Western districts. The land being more productive can 
bear more pressure—the income may be distributed among 
a graded series of tenure-holders. In Western Bengal, the 
agricultural productivity being less, it does not pay to 
have several grades. Either way, the system is ecionomi- 
cally wrong, especially as in Eastern Bengal the pitch of 
cash rents is low and no single grade derives much profit. 
Nor is the peasant in the Western districts so refractory as 
his brother in East Bengal. The Western landlords 
accordingly find it more profitable to retain their estates in 
their own hands and are not reduced to the necessity of 
securing a smaller but safer income by subletting th(>. 
doubtful privilege of collecting the rents rather than indulge 
in perpetual contests with precarious results, as they 
might have to do with a more difficult peasantry. 

In Western Bengal there are fewer of the class from 
which, so far as the Hindus are concerned, the middlemen 
of East Bengal are chiefly drawn; e.g., the Brahmans and 
others, who, while having religious scruples as to cultivating 
the land themselves, have none as to receiving the profits of 
its cultivation by others. The Brahmans there are, of 
course, and the number of rent-free grants to them shows 
what an important position they enjoyed ; but here they 
confined themselves much more to their original priestly 
function, and, content with their small allotments, continued 
for the most part to be the spiritual guides of the small 
communities among which they lived and to perform the 
seha of the gods. 

But there are not wanting signs that a change may 
occur. Under-tenure-holders who buy up ryoti holdings 
with no intention of cultivating the land themselves have 
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appeared also in Western Benj,Ml, and so a chain of 
inlerniediaries is coming between the proprietor and 
aetuaJ cultivator. Among the iiimierons co-sharer pro¬ 
prietors of petty estates a tendency is becoming noticeable 
to sublet their entire interest in the estate where it is 
too small to afford a decent subsistence, and to seek <i 
livelihood elsewhere. Hitherto the sub-lessee actually has 
iHicn another member of the family who has elected to stay 
behind, or a pro.sperou.s uiahajan of the locality, so tliat no 
grout change takes place; hut as educatioD spreads and with 
it the distaste for the life of the agriculturist or the small 
resident landowner, which .seems its inevitable concomitant 
in this country—with the growth in fact, of a hhadrolokc 
class divorced from any real connection with the land—i( 
seems possible that a state of things approximating to that 
of East Bengal gradually may arise.' 

The increase of non-cultivating, rent-receivers everywhere 
introduces competitioji rents, and the lower grades of culti¬ 
vators below the legal peasant line are forced to the margin 
of existence, while the disparity between occupancy 
and competition rents threatens the status of the protected 
tenant. The rent [laid by the under-ryohs' are pitched 
extremely high. According to High Court rulings, .section 
48 of the Bengal Tenancy Act does not apply unless the ryot 
has sublet his entire holding to a single under-ryot. The 
section can always be avoided by the ri/ot retaining a portion 
of his holding, however minute, in his khas possession, and 
the position is somewhat absurd. To give a particular 
instfince : a ryot the rent of whose holding is Bs. 7-8-0 
sublets it to various under-r^ots, the aggregate of whose 
rents is Es. 108. 

Rent Rates in Bengal. —The following comparison of 

* Jameson; Fhial RepoH on the Survey and Setilcmeni Opera- 
Hons in Midmtporc Disirici, 
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rates of rent given by Settlement Officers in Bengal i^ 
instructive : 


Average rate per acn* 
For uudar-rijols. 


N«arne of 
District. 

For rijois 
at fixed 
rates. 

For settl¬ 
ed and 
occupan¬ 
cy n/otfS, 

k'or non- 
occupan¬ 
cy rijots. 

With occu¬ 
pancy 

1 rights. 

j 

Without 

occupancy 

1 rights. 

1 


Its 

A 


lls. 

A. 

P. 

lls 

. A. 

P. 

Us. A. 

J*. 

Ks 

A. 

p. 

NoakhaJi 

5 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

2 

{) 

0 

(1 8 

() 

C, 

10 

8 

Farid pur 

2 

6 

7 

2 

0 

2 

2 

10 

, 

... 

... 

3 

12 

8 

Jiakarganj 


1 

11 

1 

8 

10 

3 

12 

0 

7 3 

0 

* 



Dacca 

‘J 

*4 

u 

2 

i:i 

1 

() 

1 

() 

... 

... 



... 

Dankura 

2 

16 

0 

1 

13 

{) 


• • 

... 

... 


I 

.. 

... 

Midnapore 


10 

0 

3 

16 

5 i 



1 

8 1) 

<> ; 

1 

0 

0 

J essore 

1 

13 

5 

1 ” 

7 

5 

3 

2 

o 

3 13 

f) j 

1 


0 

Dajshahi 1 

2 

5 

5 ' 

i 3 

3 

0 

2 

14 

0 

0 13 

7. j 

6 

11 

<) 


A comparison may be made with the rents prevailing in 
Bihar and the United Provinces : — 


Name of 
District. 

i 

For rz/ots 
at fixed 
rates. 

For settled 
and occu¬ 
pancy rzjols. 

For non-oc¬ 
cupancy 
ri/oin. 

Total. 



lls. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Us. A. 

P. 

1 lls. A. 

P. 

Champaran 

1 2 3 

1 14 1 

1 12 

10 

1 13 

9 

Muzaffarpur 

2 11 11 

3 12 3 

4 

0 

3 13 

5 

Ghazipur 

3 12 10 

4 0 11 

5 0 

G 

3 15 

0 

Benares 

3 10 1 

4 3 9 

5 8 

8 

4 3 

4 

Gaya 

4 5 6 

4 11 

3 5 

6 

4 10 

3 
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SontJ. of the Granges in Bihar the incidence of cash rents 
is high, though the land is not so fertile as in the north. 
This is partly explained by the fact that the high percent¬ 
age of produce-rent lands absorbs most of the poor land, and 
there has undoubtedly been an increa.se of recent years, the 
landlords raising the cash rents irrespective of section -U, 
Hongal Tenancy Act, to conform to the increase in hhaoli 
rents owing to the rise in prices.^ The rent-rates in Bihar 
generally have been on a higher level than in Bengal for the 
last fifty years on account of greater competition for land. 
The Rent Law Commission of 1880 observed : “In Bihar 
the population had come to press closer upon the land than 
in Eastern Bengal. The land-owners accordingly had the 
advantage in the former province, and were able to main¬ 
tain the system of payment in kind and push rents up to a 
point which leaves the cultivator but a bare subsistence; 
while in the latter part of the country, unreclaimed land 
being abundant and cultivators scarce, the ryots had the 
advantage and were in consequence able to procure land on 
very favourable terms. Thus various tenures at low rents 
came into existence in eastern districts, to whil;h we find 
nothing similar in Bihar.” There is a tendency now notice¬ 
able in the less thriving districts of Bengal towards the 
supersession of money-rents by produce-rents. During the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, the tendency was all 
the other way. Produce-rents, originally necessitated by 
primitive social and economic conditions in which money 
had small value, and by the uncertainty of crops due to the 
lack of protective measures against floods or the uncertain¬ 
ties of rainfall, gradually gave place to money-rents as 
security grew and agricultural conditions improved. The 
reversion to produce-rents, which is a feature of quite 

' Tanner; Fimil licporl on Ihr Snrvnj and Scttlemcnf Opera- 
(iona in the Dibiriel of Gat/u, 1911-1918, pp. 95-90. 
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recent years, indicates that competition for land is becoming 
severe, for no one would accept a tenancy on such a rent, 
representing as it does twice or thrice the money-rent for 
similar lands, were he not compelled to do so.’ 

The rent at which the lands of ryots are sublet are the 
best index to competitive or economic rents. The settled 
and occupancy ryots in Bengal and Bihar hold rents and 
rates of rent which may not be arbitrarily enhanced. The 
non-occupancy tenant is rare, and he also is protectwl 
against unreasonable demands by the Tenancy Acts. There 
is no doubt that in the case of a surrendered, purchased 
or abandoned holding, the zamindar can let it at 
a competitive rent, hut he prefers to sc'ttle it at a custom¬ 
ary rate and to take a premium, the amount of which 
depends upon the competition for land. In the case, 
however, of under-ri/o^s who hold land on lease, there is 
usually no restriction to increase of rents, the level of 
which is purely a miitter of land supply and demand. 

In Bengal, the nthandi tenants formerly pf)ssessed 
the least secure title. According to the strict interpretation 
of law, unless the utbandi tenant acquired rights of occu¬ 
pancy, as soon as he ceased to cultivate the land 
reverted to the possession of the landlord and the tenant 
retained no lieu upon it. The xdhandi rates of rent have 
been much higher than the jamai rates, as shown 
below; 

’ See Fhiiif lleport on Iho Snriu i/ and SrHIi;nivyit OpemtionH in 
iltr T)h‘frlcl <>f 1011-1917, p. 113. 
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1 

Vthandi rates in different areas: 




, . _ _ 


i and 


Nominal 


occuptmey. 

Nominal idhanili with 

nthandi with 


, rights. 

occupancy rights. 

non-occupancy. 

1 

1 

• rights. 


Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Nadia ... | 

2 H 5 



1 

i 

Area No. I 3 4 () 

S 12 2 

1 

Jessore—* j 


„ 11 a la 4 

3 12 11 

Magura j 

2 r. 2 I 

.. Ill 7 4 

4 4 10 

Narail I 

2 T) 7 1 

„ IV 6 7 6 

3 10 8 

Jheriidah ! 

2 .A 4 

The whole 


Jiaiirf»aun 1 

2 4 6! 

area 3 8 7 

3 15 4 

Sadar 

2 10 8 1 

i 



Midnui)ur— 

i 



I'amlook 

5 8 4 i 



OhaLal 

6 4 4 j 



('ontai 

2 10 <1 ! 



! 



. . . . 


Und«'r the })i()visions of the recent Utbiindi Act all 
settled ryols, or those who but for the operation of section 
IHO of (he Bengal Tenancy Act, would be settled ri/ots, 
may apply for conversion of utbundi rents to lump rents. 
The new rent is based on the average amount remved by 
the landlord in the preceding six years, moditied, if 
necessary, by comparison with the ordinary rents for 
similar land in vicinity and by various other consideration. 
Salami is also payable in cases where the ryot did not 
obtain occupancy rights in his utbandi holding. 

Similarly, unAer-ryots usually have to pay very much 
higher rents than the settled and occupancy ryots. The 
following figures, from a survey of eight small private 
estates in the Dinajpur district, show the different classes 
of ryots, the average rent per cultivated acre payable by 
each class and the average size of holding in possession 
of each class: 
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■ Class of cultivator. 

Average area of culti¬ 
vated land per 
holding. 

Average rent * pdr 
cultivated acrid.: 


! Acres. 

Ha. 

A, 

P. 

T{7jots at fixed rates or 
fixed rents 

i 

7-29 

1 

13 

0 = 

Settled rf/(»/s 

ai5 

I 

15 

0 : 

Occupancy 

2-54 

1 

12 

0 

Non-occupancy 

2-30 

1 

5 

0 

Under ryofb* 

•2G 

2 

15 

0 

Average 

3-10 

] 

15 

0 


111 the district of Midniipur llie ;ivcrage si/e of holding 
is the smallest in the case of under-ri/ots, while the rent 
they pay is much higher than the average occupancy 
and non-occupancy rates. 



Average size of 
holdings. 

I 

Kent. 

1 

1 

Acres. 

Rs. 

A. 

v. 

Ryots at fixed rates ... 

1-99 

3 

10 

0 

Settled ryots 




> 

On Cash rent 

1-34 

3 

15 


On Produce rent ... 

0-90 

1 

i5 

Occupancy ryots 

1 




On Cash rent ... ... 

2-10 


13 

U 

On Produce rent ... 

0 19 

2 

Non-occupancy ryots 





On Cash rent 

On Produce rent ... 

1-88 

1 -37 

4 

13 

4 

Vnder-ryots of first degree 





With occupancy rights 

0-43 

3 

7 

6 

Without occupancy rights 

0-41 

6 

11 

6 

Vuder-ryois of 2nd and lower 


6 

3 

5 

degrees ... ... 

0-50 





10 
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The holdings of unAer-ryois everywhere are compara¬ 
tively small. Taking the district of Faridpur as a whole,^; 
the average size of holding is only 1*39 acres. The average 
JS reduced hy the pettiness of the holdings for which rent 
is paid in kind, for those held at a cash rent average 1*78 
acres. The lioldings of imder-ryots are even more minute, 
those paying a cash rent being four-fifths of an acre and 
those paying produce-rents half an acrej 

AVbere the holdings arc so small, they interfere with 
improvements, increase disputes, lead to waste in having 
to keep' boundary ails and generally tend to become un- 
economic.“ Thus the under-riots’ position is precarious. 
It is the actual cultivator who requires protection ; the 
name which law gives to the fictitious cultivator, however, 
persists. The land laws of Bengal seek to protect the 
occupancy ryot, a creature of statutes. Protection is 
necessary for the man who tills the soil—the peasant who 
represents the ancient hhudkhast ryot. The process of 
subletting by the peasantry inevitably paves the way for 
the pernicious cottier system. This happened in Ireland 
where there have been in some areas as many as five or 
six degrees of interest intervening between the proprietor 
and the actual cultivator. In Bengal agrarian history is 
repeating itself; and it is incumbent on us not to neglect 
the hardly-won lessons derived from it. The greater 
pressure of population on the land in Bengal is likely to 
lead to a situation more acute. 

* Faridpur Disirici Gazcllccr, pp. 92-93. 

* For the disadvantages of small holdings, see Mukerjee: Rural 
Economy of India, Chap. III. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Absentkr Landlordism : Forms of Rent and 
Irregular Exaction 

Farming System. —We should not attribute the neglect 
of the great estate by the landlord solely to subinfeudation. 
It is true that in Bengal the palnidars are often absentees, 
who sublet to dnr-patnidars and these again sublet. In 
Western Bengal, the rents payable by the patnidar 
arc often very high in proportion to their collections from 
tenants; being absentees they do not make the most of 
their properties. The result is that the patnis are conti¬ 
nually changing hands. In the districts of Bankura alone 
out of 238 patnis held under the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
no fewer than 54 have been sold up during the last ten 
years. Absentee landlordism thus brings about a most 
inefl&cient method of estate management. Similarly in 
Eastern Bengal, the numerous tenure-holders, one below 
the other, are often absentees and cannot improve the 
resources of their cst.ates. But even in estates without 
any subinfeudation, there is no tendency to improve the 
land or to ameliorate the condition of tenants. The reason 
lies far deeper. The landlords have lost touch with the 
tenants. Many influences have brought about an increase 
in absenteeism. This, more than subinfeudation, accounts 
for the neglected condition of the estates in Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces. In Bihar the patni tenures, 
though occasionally met with, are rare. Here the ijard 
or thika system, by which portions of an estate are 
leased for a term of years, not finally for cultivation but for 
collection of rents, is far more common. Thus, patni 
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teniaos are replaced by/^/wireri (permanent), muhiran 
(fixed) and viaurusi (heritable) tenures. Subinfeudation 
iias not in any part of this province gone to the length it 
has reached in Bengal, and it is rare for wore than two 
rciit-rcccivcrs to intervene between the zamindar and the 
ryot, while extensive areas are held still by ryots paying 
rents direct to zamindars. Very often superior proprietors 
have landed interests at different places and manage the 
estates absolulely on financial lines. It is then that the 
evils of absentee landlordism are most plainly seen. As in 
Eastern Bengal, tbo thiha or farming system sometimes ori¬ 
ginated in the grant of a tract of jungle land for purposes of 
reclamation. In this case the thihadar is directly interested 
in developing the agricultural resources of his tract, so that 
the system, if properly managed, is the best possible. Where 
the limit of reclamation has been reached as far as is possible 
with the means and capital at the disposal of the thikadar 
and ryot, or where the settlement is one for the farming of 
the rents merely, the thika system is bad in every way. In 
its extremest form, the thika system is a sytem of bleeding. 
The temporary farmer cares for nothing but to take as much 
profit as he can out of his tract during the term of the lease. 
He will not make any outlay on improvements because his 
period is too short for him to expect any adequate return, 
and he cannot be at all certain that he will be able to get 
the lease for a succeeding term. The ryots themselves have 
to pay rents too high to allow them to expend any money 
even on the upkeep of such irrigation works as exist, and 
the thikadar will not assist them. Consequently not only is 
there no development of the resources of the village by 
formation of irrigation works, which are absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the security of crops in the area ; but such tanks 
and ahars as do exist are allowed to fall into disrepair and to 
be silted up. In fact, the thikadar prefers that they should 
be silled up, because he can then annex their beds to his 
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own hakhast land and grow excellent rahi crops of wheat 
and barley on them,, 

The practical result of the purely farming system is thus 
to decrease the quantity and quality of cultivation in the 
area rather than to increase it, and to throw an ever weight¬ 
ier burden on tJie shoulders of the rijots,whose rents increase 
while their crops diminish and who have no one to whom 
they cam turn for aid.* On large estates, rather than under¬ 
take the management themselves, the proprietors let out 
their village on short-term leases and live in the city where 
they spend most of their income, fn some, cases, c.q., where 
the farmer of revenue is a member of the community to 
which the bulk of the ryots belong, the system works 
successfully, the ihikadar acting as a biilTer between the 
landlord and the ryots. But where the farmer is an out¬ 
sider, the ryot's difficulties are increased tenfold, for the 
farmer has but one object, to make hay wliile his sun shines 
or his lease lasts, by screwing the last farthing out of the 
unfortunate tenants. From the absentee landlord’s point of 
view the thikadari system is a safe juethod by which he can 
squeeze the ryots indirectly without contravening the law. 
The professional thikadar is extraordinarily common in such 
districts as Palamau and Hazaribagh. In Barahabhurn in 
the Manbhura district in 331 villages out of 690, and in 
Patkum in 126 villages out of 202, subinfeudation is carried 
on to the second or third degree. jRyoli holdings also are 
sublet either in whole or in part. In many cases there are 
lands which grow special crops and which the ryots find it 
more profitable to sublet than to cultivate by hired labour. 
In some cases the under-tenant is the same person as the 
original or asal ryot, holding his own land on a sub-lease 
from the man to whom he has mortgaged it. Orchards, 


See District Gazetteer, Monghyr. 
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;: ; bypradico and custom „f a permanent natu,. 
LselJy. U is not un»mmon to find undor-rpote 
who have bmi in occupation of the same bolding for two or 
throe generations, and there is no doubt that by local custom 
such persons have a right of occupancy. 

Produce-paying Tenancy. —The rental system in Bihar 
i.s nagdi or hnlai. When it is on the share basis, the divi¬ 
sion between the landlord and the tenant varies from half 
and half to 9 : 7. When rents are paid in cash they usually 
are collected at the time of the several /cists of the year by 
gumas/itas. These are given some share at the time of the 
harvest. It may be interesting to note that some of the 
Bihar districts are noted for their especially high incidence 
of rent. In some areas the rents are too high. In the 
district of Saran, for instance, the average incidence of cash 


rent per acre is Rs. 4-7-0, In the Sadar subdivision the 
rent rates are much higher. The highest rent isRs. 21-7-0, 
l)er acre and it is the highest in the district. Forty-seven 
villages bear more than the average rent of Rs. 10 per acre, 
which is more than one fourth of the gross produce. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Gopalganj subdivision, the average rent is found 
to be more than one-fifth of the gross produce in about 
3,000 villages and in 47 villages more than one-fourth. 
Such high rents can only be paid as a result of high in¬ 
tensive farming and the cultivation of crops of special value, 
such as sugarcane, tobacco and potato. The people also 
migrate in large numbers in order to supplement their 
income. It should be pointed out in this connection that the 
application of section 32 of the Bengal Tenancy Act for en¬ 
hancement of rent on the ground of rise in prices results in 
grave injustice in congested districts where holdings are non¬ 
economic for rents are at a high level already, and the rise 
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in prices brings no benefit to a large proportion of the 
cultivators who have any surplus food grains for sale 
in the markets. The road-cess payable by the landlord is 
realised often from every tenant as a contribution, varying 
from 1 to 2^ seers of grain per maund. Produce-rents are 
of different kinds. Under the Batai system, the division of 
the produce is made where the grain is thrashed out. Under 
the Bhaoli system, the standing crop is appraised and the 
due proportion of the crop, after customary deduction, 
handed over to the landlord on the basis of the appraisement. 
It is usual for ryots to take the entire yields of certain crops 
which are difficult to divide, such as sugarcane, tobacco, 
etc., and to pay a cash rent for the area so cropped in the 
year. Other varieties of produce-rent tenancies are man- 
khap, where the ryot has to deliver a certain number of 
maunds of a specified crop for each higha of land ; mahunda 
where the ryot delivers a certain number of maunds for his 
entire holding; and chauraha, where the payment is made 
in cleared rice and not in unhusked grain.^ On small or 
big estates where personal relations exist the produce-rent 
system gives the zamindar sufficient direct interest to keep 
up the means of irrigation. The characteristic feature of 
the hatai or bhaoli system is that the irrigation water is 
almost always supplied by the landlord at his own cost. 
The cost of gillandazi, division of land into plots by al or 
ail according to their levels, for the storage of the necessary 
quantity of water, and for erecting embankments on the 
banks of rivers for the protection of villages from being 
overflooded, are paid most often by the zamindar. In dry 
years he pays the cost of sinking wells. Since his income 
depends upon the increase or decrease of the yield, he also 
exercises a general supervision over all the agricultural 


^ For details see Bihar and Orissa First Decennial Rcvlcio, 
pp. 170-171. 
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. vfpnrl thou'^h it is far less prevalent than in 

II ,,or cent, of tlic total area in posscss.on of settled ryo s ib 
„,ld on S«„ia, the rant consiating of a fixed amount of the 
nroihicc irrosiietdivdy of yield. In Midnapiir, the proper- 
tiou is 4 per cwif- Bhao rent, whicli consists of a, portion of 
the crop, gcsicriilly half, accounts for a further 5 per cent., 
nml mixed cn^h and jiroduce rents for 9 per cent.^ There 
is IK) floiibi tliut these forms of rent are a most unfair 


burden on the ri/ot. Banja is ^^enerally equivalent to one- 
t/iird of the crop in a normal year, and it has to be paid in 
good and bad years alike, while the mixed rent often repre¬ 
sents a hi^dicr proportion. In Midnapur, occupancy ryofs 
wlio pay a produce-rent form 8’07 per cent, of the total 
number of interests. The figures for Bakargan] and Dacca 
are :V5 and 'i'-2 respectively. In the Dacca district, ryots 
at produce-rents are found to occupy 39,()J3 acres and the 
proportion of the cultivated area is in one tkana as much as 


15 per cent. Under-ryo^s at produce-rents hold another 
15,751 acres. In Faridpur there are found to be 91,744 
acres held by ryots at produce-rents, and the proportion in 
one thava is as high as 22 per cent. In many districts in 
Bengal the system is now on the increase being an impo¬ 
sition by small landlords and moneylenders on the defence¬ 
less and unsophisticated cultivators. 


Tenant Protection in Bengal, Bihar, etc.—Illegal 

Cesses. —The Bengal Tenancy Vet is in force in Bihar in the 
districts of Patna, Tirliut and Bhagalpur Divisions (except¬ 
ing the Santal Parganas). Chota-Nagpur and Orissa (ex¬ 
cluding Sambalpur) now have each a Tenancy Act of their 
own, while the relation between the landlords and the tenants 
in the Santal Parganas is governed by the Santal Parganas 


1 Jameson’s note appended to the Bankura Settlement Reyort, p.6. 
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Bent Kegulation/ Iir of 1912 and II of 1886, and in Sam- 
balpur by the Central Provinces Tenancy Act X of 1898. 
All these Acts are intended to afford protection to the tenants 
in the different provinces where landlordism prevails. 
Yet differences between landlords and tenants are acute in 
many areas : these commonly arise out of the commutation 
of rent paid in kind, the right of tenants to trees on the 
holdings, the right of fishing in occupancy holdings, the right 
to transfer and the levy of nazararia .‘ind illegal ahtoah. 
Instances arc met with where landlords make determined 
attempts to prevent tl)e accruing of occupancy rights. The 
device usually employed is some form of temporary lease, which 
is often oral, in order to give a greater hold over the ryot. 
Sometimes, the landlords force a re-shuffling of the ryot’s 
holdings. When the identity of the plots is lost, resettle¬ 
ment at enlianced rent-rates becomes easy. Rent receipts 
are sometimes withheld, and in the absence of papers the 
tenants are at the mercy of the landlord. Flagrant instan¬ 
ces of illegal enhancement of rent are also not unusual. 
In the backward parts of Bihar and Northern and Eastern 
Bengal, instances of wrong-doing and oppression are still 
quite common. The tenants are generally so poor and 
ignorant that they constantly acquiesce in the violation of 
their rights by the zamindars for fear of worse happening 
to them. Those who resist are systematically crushed 
by the institution of false witnesses. 

The practice of levying abwabs and illegal cesses in addi¬ 
tion to the legal rent by the agents of private proprietors con¬ 
tinues to prevail throughout Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The 
word abwab has now come to imply an illegal exaction. 
Originally it had no sinister meaning. Such was the univer¬ 
sality of corruption in the country in the eighteenth century, 
that for the Moghul dewan or even a private zamindar to 
attempt to revise the assessment of revenue or rent on the 
basis of a measurement of the land in occupation and under 
17 
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the ploip^li would have been to invite wholesale fraud, and 

both the Government and the adopted the abioflb as 

an alternative expedient. The abwah was merely an en¬ 
hancement of the revenue of the zamindars, and by the 
zamindars of the rents of their tenants to meet the increased 
revenue, made rateably upon existing dues. ^ At presejit the 
cultivator or lyot alone pays ahwahs. Tenure-holders 
pay hardly any. Such abtoabs as have the sanction of ancient 
cusiow arc paid by ibo ienanis usually wiihout protest and 
the provision of the Bengal Tenancy Act^'hieh empowers the 
tenant to sue for recovery of the abivab realised remains 
unused. Ahwahs of anything from one to four annas in the 
rupee are common. Where rents are low they amount often 
to eight annas in the rupee. Small oh/rahs, such as tahan, 
mumuU, parhani, dak kharcha, tol kharcha, lahsilana, raja- 
dhud, and dakhila kharach are realised when the rent is paid. 
Harahari hatta, company hafta, parkhai hatta and hisabana 
are other small impositions. In districts where the estates 
are interspersed among jungles, there are many ahwabs 
exactly corresponding to feudal levies. Marriage fees, 
artisans’ taxes, fines for social offences, etc., are still com¬ 
mon on old semi-feudal estates. The system of compulsory 
labour for a certain number of days is still in vogue in many 
parts of Bengal. Punya, which is an annual levy, is quite 
common. Sairaf, in spite of its abolition at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, is still collected at the principal 
markets throughout Bengal. A particularly objectionable 
form of ahwab is prevalent in Birbhum. On one of the 
estates the zamindar distributes goats and geese among his 
tenants and demands at the end of .five years half the num¬ 
ber of expected kids and eggs, or money or land in lieu 
thereof. In many districts the zamindar excavates or 


^ Thompson : Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
Operatione in the District of Tippera, 1915-19. 
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reclaims the tank s and charges a rent of Re. 1, for instance, 
for every higha of land which is supplied with irrigation 
water. Another objectionable impost is known in Dacca, 
namely, the levy of large sums from the tenants as salami 
for permission to dig tanks and ditches and construct roads, 
thus ignoring the provisions of sections 76 and 77 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It is probable that such salami is 
levied commonly throughout the province. The right to 
settle on a piece of land often is put up to auction and 
seldom fetches less than ten times the annual rent, while 
as much as Rs. 75 a bigha sometimes is paid. Road and 
public works ccsscs are sometimes realised from the ryot 
at twice or thrice the authorised rate—and a cess of one 
anna or more in the rupee of rent, which is distributed 
among the collecting staff, is almost universal. Marcha is 
an abwah occasionally paid to the landlord when a marriage 
takes place in the tenant’s family, and on some estates 
abimhs are collected to defray the costs of a sraddha or 
anna-'prasana ceremony in the zamindnr's household, to pay 
for his purchase of a horse, or a motor car, or, again, to meet 
the expenditure of dispensaries, temples, schools and 
theatres. Mela Kharcha is realised for meeting the charges 
of a market, and makardama kharcha for the expenses of 
litigation of the landlord. A law suit in a landlord’s 
family in Murshidabad recently has led to the levy of as 
much as 24 annas of the total rent. There are also small 
levies for permission to use an umbrella and a palanquin, 
or to ride an elephant on the occasion of a marriage in the 
family. Whether the abwabs become a source of oppression 
or not depends upon such factors as good or bad manage¬ 
ment, absentee or resident landlordism, the presence or 
absence of a powerful class of permanent tenure-holders, 
etc. It is not seldom that the abwabs and kharcha are 
collected with an iron hand and are considered to be the 
first charge on the tenant, even in preference to rent. It 
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is also quite common for the zamindar to levy small imposts 
year after year on various pretexts and occasions, and then 
to assimilate the mamuli subscription into rent after a 
period of, say, five years. TJms a rent of Re. 1-8-0 is 
gradually increased to Rs. 5 per higha and the tenants pay 
without murmur. In some of the powerful estates of 
Eastern Bengal, intimidation is resorted to for a regular 
collection of illegal imposts and the employment of a crew 
of clubmen to overawe the tenants is quite common. In 
Bakarganj the frequent and systematic levy of ahwcihs has 
made the system an intolerable burden. Both in Bakarganj 
and Dacca the limitation of this evil is duo solely to the fortune 
by which a complex system of petty landlords has grown. 

In Bihar ahwabs or illegal cesses in the names of 
mangan (a kind of forced benevolence), nocha (what is 
snatched away), sidha, amin kharcha, kila, sonari (payment 
for the weighman) and manseri (one seer in the raaund of 
the landlord’s original demand) generally are imposed and 
realised by petty zamindars themselves and by the patwari 
and other employees of large zamindars at the time of 
realisation of rent, as tahrir and farkhatana, the former at 
every kist and the latter at the close of the year or when a 
ryot’s account is closed. The commonest abwab is dahiak, 
most commonly of li or 21 seers in the maund of total 
produce after remission of mafi. Another common imposi¬ 
tion is painkharcha, literally, irrigation due, a name 
frequently used to disguise the illegal nature of the abwab 
demanded. A custom grew up by which the ryots of the 
indigo-planters of Ghamparan grew indigo on a certain 
proportion ( 5 ^ 0 ) of their holdings, and sold the produce to 
the indigo factories at a price fixed from time to time. 
This arrangement, though nominally a free contract, was 
in reality compulsory on the ryots, and was analogous to 
the abwabs or illegal impositions generally exacted by 
Bihar landlords, the difference being that whereas the 
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collection of the latter is usually spasmodic, secret and 
known to be illegal by the landlords themselves, the 
indigo-planters of Champaran openly and with the full 
knowledge and acquiescence of the local authorities 
systematised the enforcement of what they undoubtedly 
believed to be an old-established'and legal right. When 
indigo cultivation and manufacture declined, the planters 
endeavoured to levy from the ryots compensation for being 
released from obligation to grow indigo in the form of an 
additional rent called sharahheshi or a lump sum called 
tawan. This led to discontent and to a public inquiry and 
finally to the introduction of legislation in 191.8, the 
Champaran Agrarian Act. This Act abolished the 
tinkathia system, and rendered invalid existing or future 
contract between a landlord and a tenant which contains a 
condition to set apart the land of the tenancy or any portion 
thereof for the cultivation of a particular crop. The 
amalgamation of abwah with the rent has been going on in 
Bihar. Formerly the village servants were paid little or 
nothing by the landlords and were expected to support 
themselves by these ahwahs. There is now a tendency to 
introduce the system of paying the village servants by cash 
wages, and for the landlord to take the abwah formerly 
given to them.’ The general incidence of abwah varies in 
practice from 30 per cent, to 120 per cent, of the legal 
ryoti rental. The following figures are taken from 10 
villages on the Ramnagar Estate, Champaran District:— 


Average holding ... 3 highas 

Average rent per bigha ... Re. 3-10-6 


Vide Oaya Settlement Report. 
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The following demands are 

made 

on the 

ryot 


Jis. 

As. 

p. 

Kent 

10 

15 

6 

jPam kharcha 

9 

0 

0 

Bandh hchri 

0 

11 

0 

J limb ana 

0 

11 

0 

Tahrir 

0 

5 

6 

Dasahara 

0 

5 

6 


Total demand ... Its. 22 0 6 
Incidence per bigha 7 5 0 

The ryot in this case is subjectctl to illegal taxation to the 
extent of 120 per cent, of his rent.' The Thikadars in 
Bihar are particularly obnoxious in the levy of irregular 
and illegal cesses or items whicli the zamindar is either 
unable or unwilling to claim for himself. Indeed, the 
Thikadar's margin of profit, and his subsistence consist 
mainly of illegal levies. 

In Orissa also illegal cesses are generally imposed and re¬ 
alised by petty landlords and their employees. The most com¬ 
mon exactions are nazar (fee paid on any application to the 
zamindar), iahsilkharcha, hihhachina (marriage fee), sunia- 
bheti (fee by way of acknowledgment of landlord’s authority), 
mangan (miscellaneous subscription), salami (fee on the 
occasion of zamindar's visit) and paida meadi (realised when 
a peon is sent to a ryot to demand rent or to summon him to 
the zamindar's kuechari). In one estate alone, as many as 
seventy-two kinds of illegal eesses have been counted. Among 
these may be mentioned cesses on hair-cutting, on eggs of 
tortoises, on castration of animals, on cowdung, on fish, 
on fuel, etc. The administration is practically powerless to 
deal with such illegal exactions, and it seems that a legisla¬ 
tive enactment conferring on the District Collector sum¬ 
mary powers to fine landlords for the exaction of ahwahs is 


^ Champaran Settlement Report, p, 46. 
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necessary. The tenant can hardly be expected to muster 
enough courage to sue the landlord or complain in court for 
such exaction. Another form of illegal exaction which 
prevails, for instance, in Cuttack and Balasore, consists in 
giving a small advance in harvest time to the tenant who is 
compelled to contract the sale of crop at a lower rate than 
the prevailing price. Thus section 75 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, which in its existing shape is inoperative, 
should be amended in order to give power to the Collector 
to deal summarily with cases of illegal levy. On many 
estates hegar labour is exacted at times from the ryots. 
With a few exceptions the landlords throughout the per¬ 
manently settled estates seldom display any practical interest 
in the improvement of the condition of their tenants, 
while the inferior landlords are particularly r>hnoxious as 
regards the levy of ah jcabs and enhancement of rent. On 
the other hand, tenants often would withhold their rents 
because the law’s delays and the comparatively low rate of 
interest charged on arrears make it worth their while to 
evade payment as long as possible. Thus, the relations be¬ 
tween the landlords and tenants are on the whole unsatis¬ 
factory, and become severely strained whenever the inferior 
landlords treat the ownership of land simply as a financial 
investment through a long series of middlemen who widen 
the cleavage between the actual proprietors and the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

Nazaranas and Rents in the United Provinces. —In 

Bengal and Bihar the system of taking nazaranas or 
premiums from the tenant is not, however, so obnoxious as 
it is in the United Provinces, because of the prevalence of 
occupancy rights. The oldest form of nazarana in the United 
Provinces is that paid for the permission to plant a grove. 
It is more or less a manorial due exacted by the landholder. 
Another species of nazarana is that paid by the tenant for 
constructing wells. This corresponds to the nazar realised 
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by Komc of the estates of Bengal for excavation of a tank. 
Sometirru's it is a nominal amount, which is returned by 
the zamindar along with a present to the tenant of a kodali 
and a sanad; sometimes it is as high as the price of the land. 
The common form of nazarana, however, consists in the 
payment of a lump sum of money by the tenant for his 
holding over and above his recorded rent. This is practi¬ 
cally nothing more than a means of concealing the rental. 
Nazarana usually is levied also for admission to a tenancy. 
No doubt payment will be made in the lump by the tenant 
to the landlord whenever security of tenure is to be gained 
tlKireby. The less the security, the more widespread is the 
payment of nazarana. For example, in Oudh, where the 
tenant was less protected, the nazarana had been a greater 
evil than in Agra, though its causes were the same. The 
only security of tenure to be obtained under the old law in 
Oudh being for a term of seven years, and the landlord 
being restricted by law to an enhancement of G|: per cent., 
the nazarana had become a combination of forms. It was 
paid partly for admission to the tenancy and partly to 
enable the landlord to take full advantage of the rise in 
prices and the competition for land ; and the opportunity 
for taking it arose every eighth year. In Agra the oppor¬ 
tunity for taking admission nazarana arose only in the 
case of the (fortunately comparatively few) non-occupancy 
tenants. In the ordinary course of events this was Avhen a 
tenant had reached his eleventh year of occupancy. In so 
far as complete security of tenure has not been obtained by 
the tenant, even under the new Acts, the conditions would 
still allow an adequate scope for the payment of nazarana. 
At each surrender of tenancy or renewal of lease, after a 
course of life-tenancy, or at each settlement of an occupancy 
holding when it is given up for arrears of rent or otherwise, 
the landlord still has an option to exercise as regards the 
form of payment which would represent the price of the 
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tenant's admission or security of tenure, Tlie greater tl.e 
competition for land, the higher will be the na,aran». On 
le Other hand, the same economic causes which govern 
rent hmit the amount of the ua^;ar«n«. No doubt these 
cesses are disappearing, but there is visible an increasing 
tendency of the nazarana to take the place of enhanced 
rentals everywhere ; and. if sucli nazarana becomes wide¬ 
spread, it will tend to defeat to a- large cxttait tlie tenancy 
law. Only the spread of education and tlie tenants’ know¬ 
ledge of their own rights can chock such a tendency. Above 
all, permanence and heritability of rights alone can restrict 
opportunity to the nazarana-huwtcv. In Oudh the Kent 
(Amendment) Act of 1921 was directed mainly at obtaining 
for the tenant a degree of protection wdiich would give him 
some security of tenure subject to the payment of a fair 
rent, and which would remove the two main evils of the 
past, namely, arbitrary ejectment by notice and the exac¬ 
tion of nazarana, securing to the tenants a life-tenure at a 
fair rent with five more years’ tenure for their heirs. This 
Act was admittedly a compromise, and as such it docs not 
afford a prospect of the solution of the agrarian question. 
Throughout the United Provinces the level of non-occupancy 
rents is often much higher than that of occupancy rents, 
in the absence of any statutory limitation of the enhancement 
which may be imposed upon rents by decree. The follow¬ 
ing index numbers show the level of existing rents and 
rates of assessment in Muzaffarnagar : — 

Old occupany rents ... ... ... 75 

Standard rates of assessment ... ... ... lOO 

Occupancy rents of between 21 and 30 years ... ... 108 

Occupancy rents of between 12 and 20 years ... ... 1,75 

Non-occupancy rents ... ... ... 106 

The range of the corresponding figures for the Buland- 
shahr, Saharanpur and Muttra districts shows little diver¬ 
gence from these.* 

* Eeport of the United Provinces Settlement Committee, 1922. 

18 
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The followmfi- table giving the percentage of occupajicy 
to other <enanc.y rates in 1004, 1910, and 1930 clearly 
slimvs tlia.1 the divergence between tlie occupancy and other 
tenant’s rates has continuously increased during all these 
years, and the latter now are in many districts more ihtui 
double the former ;— 
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There is a large difrerenoe in most districts in the rents 
oi the relatively small holdings of the non-oeenpanoy 
tenants. On account of tlie competition for land tlie 
non-occupancy tenants not only pay a high nazamm on 
admission to tenancy, but in addition their rents are 
pushed up to a point which leaves thetn a bare miniiuuin 
of subsistence. 

The following table shows the area and recorded rental 
of the holdings of those tenants in the United Provinces 
who are not protected hy occupancy or other rights. The 
figure of rental incidence takes no account of short collec¬ 
tions, and on the other side it is to some extent vitiated, 
and particularly so in the Gorakhpur division, by the 
omission of premiums or nazaranas and of unrecorded 
cesses. It may be assumed that the figure for the Gorakh¬ 
pur division lies between the figures for Benares and 
Pyzabad ;— 


Division in 
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The following figures show the area, valuation as well 
as rental incidence in districts which recently have come 
under setlleraent;— 


Are;i and valiiaiion of ono solect. district 
in each division. 
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Landlord’s Exactions in the Central ProYinces.— 

In the Central Provinces the rent of an occupancy tenant is 
fixed at settlement, and is liable to enhancement by a 
Revenue officer. His tenure is heritable by direct succes¬ 
sion, or by collaterals in the male line up to the seventh 
degree, but is not transferable excepting to an heir or 
co-sharer, or by a sublease for one year. Until lately non¬ 
occupancy tenants have been holding almost at the pleasure 
of their landlords, and have been rack-rented severely. But 
the Settlement Officer now has power to reduce exorbitant 
rents. As in the case of occupancy tenants and for the 
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same reasons, the non-occiipajicy (enure has been made 
heritable in direct succession, but not by collaterals 
unless they are co-sharers in the holding. A Avide 
divergence between occupancy and competition rents has 
serious drawbacks : it thj-eatens the occupancy status by 
engendering the hostility of landlords; it produces the 
evils admittedly resulting from subletting and subinfeu¬ 
dation, whether open or clandestine ; it lowers the pro¬ 
ductive poAver of the cultivators by stinting their neces¬ 
saries ; lastly, it tends to encourage Avholesale emigration, 
so that the increase of rents is paid from earnings outside 
the districts, w'hich as a matter of fact already contribute 
largely to the collections. The leases are for v^ery short 
terms and are meaningless iji the case of poAverful zamim- 
dars ; the arrears seldom are ulloAved to fall due and the 
security of tenure is nil. Extra dues frequently arc taken, 
especially on the larger estates, the most usual being :— 

(I) Fodder, so much per plough ; (2) ghi, so much 
per buffalo; (8) milk at festivals, etc.; (4) village expen¬ 
ses ; (5) weighing dues ; (G) sale of grain at cheap rates ; 
(7) forced indigo, and its sale at cheap rates ; (8) nazarana 
on rencAval of leases or attestation of occupancy rights ; 
(9) commission on canal rates collected ; (10) commission 
on mud taken from tanks for bricks, so much per 1,000 ; 

(II) interest on rent arrears, which are encouraged by 
rack-renting ; (12) forced labour, now commuted into 
cash. 

Another form of nazarana found in some districts is a 
payment of Ee. 1 or Rs. 2 made by each tenant to a non¬ 
resident proprietor when he visits a village. From this 
payment as a rule low-caste tenants who furnish hegari 
service are exempt, but in some cases they are compelled to 
pay, and some proprietors who do not reside at a distance 
even make levies of this kind each year. Levies are also 
made for special purposes, such as the purchase of a horse 
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or a motor car ; for a marriage or the celebration ot the 
Holi festival ; or, again, to meet an assessment of income 
[ax—the levy in this case being made at a rate leaving no 
room for doubt that the burden of taxation is effectually 
shifted. 

Landlordism and Agricultural Inefficiency in the 
Punjab, —Even where peasant proprietorship has the best 
chances of success, landlordism has appeared with all its 
evils. In the Punjab the area under tenancy is increasing, 
and in the last census the number of persons living on 
agricultural rent has increased from 620,000 to over a 
million. In the Western Punjab the landlord is far more 
common than elsewhere in this province of small proprie¬ 
tors. It is estimated that about 40 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area is in the hands of owners of over 50 acres.^ 
The tenants usually arc at the mercy of the local squire 
and his agents. When occasion calls the tenant has 
to lend his cattle to cultivate his landlord’s held, while 
insecurity of crops is added to insecurity of tenure. The 
tendency of late years iii the Punjab has been for the 
landlord to insist on receiving a share of tbs produce 
on the better irrigated lands. In the densely-populated 
districts where the demand for land is always keen the land¬ 
lord is usually able within limits to dictate his own terms 
to his tenants, and he has corne to realise the great advan¬ 
tage of a rent in kind in these days of high prices and 
comparatively light assessment. As a rule he will accept a 
cash-rent only on unirrigated fields, where the crops are 
always uncertain and in some sessions there may be 
little or no produce to divide. In a good year the 


Darling: The Punjab Peasant, p. 111. 
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tenants of such fields may make a large profit hut 
m a bad year the landlord is certain of soL return 
s.n« eash-ronls are practically never remitted. The 1“: 
rent rates are normally very much higher than the aver ge 
rates of assessment. Thus neither the Government nor the 
oal tilfer of the soil profits matcrinlly from the rise in 

prices, which has exceedetl 50 per cent., or from the im¬ 
provement of communications. On tlic oUicr hand, the 
srnaJl average size of holdings which range from 3 to 5 
acres, the large and growing proportion of the land that 
has to be devoted to the raising of the fodder for the wcll- 
cattlc and the tendency for rents to rise to an excessively 
high level owing to the density of the population, contribute 
not a little to the lowering of the economic position of the 
actual tiller. In the colony districts valuable grants of 
land have been made over to the landed gentry. In 
the Lyallpur colony the landlord holds about 15 per cent, 
of the land, but few of the landlords reside on and 
some never oven visit them. Agents are put in who 
think of themselves only and care little for their tenants. 


The latter are said to be “ migratory and discontented.” 
Large revenues are drawn without effort, and a class of 
idle rich, who keep motor cars and do not work, has 
sprung up at the expense of Government. Even in the 
youngest colony of all (Montgomery), a recent report speaks 
of tenants, “often miserably housed,” of agents who are 
men of no standing, and of lands inadequately developed, 
in fact of all the evils of the absentee landlord.^ But even 
elsewhere the large land-holder is making his appearance. 
In Jullundur district, less land is now tilled by owners than 
at the last settlement:— 


* Final Eeporfc of the Second Eevised Settlement of the Jullandar 
District, 1918. 

* Final Eeport of the Second Eevised Settlement of Ambala 
District, 1921. 
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The following figures show percentnges of cultivated 
area sold or under mortgage : — 
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The rise of Jand values in JulJundur is estimated to be 

from three to four times since LK85. Such figures have 
been unduly inflated by the insistent demand of Jat invest¬ 
ors who have made money abroad. Similarly, in Ambala 
the amount of land cultivated by tcnanls-at-will bas 
subsequently increased at the cost of khud-hasht and occu¬ 
pancy land. Comparative eflicicncy is faithl'idly reflected by 
the proportion of laud cultivated by the owners themselves. 
In many tahsils, the Rajput landlords depend wholly upon 
tenants-at-will who are chamar hirelings. The following 
table expresses the pnisent state of cultivating occu})ancy 
in percentages of total entrusted area :— 
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In an interesting investigation of a village in Hoshiar- 
pur district in the Punjab, Professor Bhalla has recorded 
that the number of non-agriculturist owners has been 
continuously on the increase* while the number of agricul¬ 
turist proprietors has been almost stationary since 1885 to 
1886. The area cultivated by tenants paying rents in cash 

19 
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,U„1 kind lias ten on tiic inoieasc. TJie following table 

is usignilicititi :— 

Table showing the proporimi of cultivated area 
cultivated bg the owners and the various kinds 
of tenants in Bairawpur from 1890-91 to 1018-19. 
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Tlie chan^^es among tlic tenants-at-will arc frequent. 
The extension of the period of tenancy beyond eight years 
is quite rare and, generally speaking, those tenants-at- 
will who cultivate small areas are changed frequently. 
It is natural that the land cultivated by them is worked 
with little care. Manure, unless abundant—and that is 
rarely the case—is not used, and consequently the yield, too, 
is below the average. In order to chock the continuous de¬ 
terioration in the quality of a particular piece of land, the 
zamindar occasionally lets it to a chamar or some one else 
who possesses cattle, though not a plough or plough-cattle, at 
ba^ai-rates. The zamindar ploughs, the land, while the chamar 
throws all the manure produced by his cattle into that 
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particular plot and does the rest of the work. Here we 
find an extreme example of how the land system is respon¬ 
sible for inefFicierit farming. Taking the district of 
Hoshiarpur as a whole, we find that there has been a de¬ 
crease in the area cultivated by the owners themselves, 
also in that cultivated by occupancy tenants, and a conse¬ 
quent increase in the area cultivated by tenants-at-will. 
The difference in the cultivated area may be compared as 
follows : — 
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There has been an enormous increase in the values of 
cultivated land which according to official figures, amount 
to nearly five-fold in Una and to double or treble in the 
other tahsils ; while the price or mortgage-money obtainable 
varies from 100 to *200 times the revenue payable prior to 
assessment. This rise in land values is due largely to the 
growing capital seeking investment in lands, as well as to 
the enormous pressure of population and consequent minute 
subdivision of holdings. All this has gradually weakened 
relatively the economic position of the small proprietor. 

Madras Cultivating Ownership decreasing. —In the 
Madras Presidency the total extent of land on the zamindari 
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tenure is 19 million acres us compared with 27 million acres 
undei- the ryotwari. In the former the zamindar holds the 
c.stiitcs of the government on payment of a lump sum pesh- 
hash ; while his tenants on the r 3 ^oti lands hold of him on 
payment of a fixed rent. They have an occupancy right 
which is alienable without restriction, the ryot being liable 
to eviction only for non-payment of rent, and for rendering 
the land fit for cultivation. The zamindar has, however, 
certain small home-farm lands, which he may cultivate 
himself or lease out to teoants-at-will, who have no saleable 
interest. A ryot holding under a zamindar or the kanamdar 
under a jammi is, however, less well olT than one holding 
direct from the Government. His rent to the land-holder is 
customarily more than the assessment paid to the Govern¬ 
ment. Government sources of irrigation are in general 
kept in better condition and there are fewer incidental 
exactions.^ In those districts of the Madms Presidency 
where Brahman land-owners and Pariah serfs most abound, 
the landowners find it convenient to lease out their land 
to tenants. Thus the number of cultivating landowners 
tends to decrease and that of tenants to increase. In 
Tinnevelly district the figures are as follows : — 



1907.08. 

1912-13. 

Percentage of cultivating lantlowners in the 



district. 

20-4 

11-8 

Percentage of non-cultivating landowners 

0-6 

1*1 

Percentage of cultivating tenants 

2-7 

7*7 1 


In the strongholds of cultivating proprietorship we see 
the gradual and increasing incursion of landlordism, and 
the whole train of evils associated with a spendthrift and 
inequitous land management is not slow to appear. 


^ Provincial Banking Enquiry Committeo Beport, Madras. 




CHAl'TER IX 
Defects of 'J’enancy 

Customary Rights of Tenants. —We h-.ive sceii iliat 
tbc injustice of Permanent Setticineiil, from the 
point of view of the cultivator, was that it completely 
effaced his immcrnorial cusioniary riphls a)i(l also 
brought about the disruption of the- village coinmunity 
which guaranteed the former. The Jrlnidkluist njoLs in 
Bengal formed the governing body of the village com¬ 
munity. Their rents were customarily governed by the 
pargana rates. Tliey had also a number of communal 
privileges in regard to their homestead plots and to the 
pasture and forest lands, to the Innuf/i ’, water-reservoirs, 
irrigation channels and fisheries, to the seivices of the 
village servants or officials, and to the ifick ol the fields 
left unoccupied.^ All these rights of the cultivators were 
left unascertained at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
and allowed to be usurped by the zamindars. In the 
temporarily settled tracts, State-zawindarism worked simi¬ 
lar havoc with the historical evolution of the rights of 
cultivators and of village communities. Again, both in 
the permanently settled tracts as well as in those where 
the term of settlement is periodical, the peasantry have 
been left without much protection against the enhance¬ 
ment of rents. One of the most important customary 
rights, and perhaps the most valued of them, enjoyed by 
the khudkhast ryots in Bengal when the Permanent Settle- 


1 Hunter: Bengal MS. Eecords. 
( 140 ) 
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nicjit was introduced, was the right to hold at pargana 
rates. Such nirkh Avcrc formed, with respect to the produce 
of tlie laud, at so much per higha, and regulated the rents 
of every district in Bengal. Lord Cornwallis gave a legis¬ 
lative riglit to each cultivator to dcm«ind a declaratoiy 
/ease or palta specifying the remt.^ He believed that he 
was giving the cultivator the same right to hold liis fields 
for ever at a tixed rent as lie was giving to the zamindar 
to hold his estate for ever at a fixed land-tax. But the minute 
inquiries into the rents of the cultivators, which Lord 
Cornwallis contemplated and which Sir John Shore 
methodically designed in order to give certainty to the 
cultivator, were never carried out. The collectors, few as 
they were, could not cope with the task. The Icanungos 
of the fiscal divisions and districts were also abolished, 
and the old macliinery of district and village registers, 
which formed the cultivator’s record of rights, was des¬ 
troyed. In the confusion which followed the pargana 
rates were broken up. No provision having been made 
to prevent this, the disintegration continued unabated, 
and a valued right of the ryot was allowed to be extin¬ 
guished. Sir Ashley Eden attempted to revive the pargana 
rates in connection with the Bengal Tenancy Act, but 
failed. If these customary rights had been maintained 
much of the later legislation introduced by Government 
to provide safeguards against rack-renting would have been 
unnecessary. In many respects the series of land-laws 
in Bengal since 1859 seek to give legal force to the custo¬ 
mary rights of cultivators, which the Permanent Settlement 
left unascertained or actually obscured. 

Extension of Occupancy Rights.— In the zamindari 
provinces the conferment of occupancy status has sought 
to secure fixity of tenure and protection against arbitrary 

' llegulation VIII of 1793, Clause (Ivii), subsection (1). 
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rents cind illegcil exactions. But ignorance and poverty 
have conspired to depress the economic status of the 
tenant. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the tenure tliough 
protected by law is not free fiom insecurity. The land¬ 
lord sometimes withholds the grant of rent-receipts and 
may enhance rents while produce rent, nazar, abtvab or 
illegal demands by tlie landlord are common and wide¬ 
spread. Further improvements oCteu liave been the subjects 
of litigation. If the tenant has erected a pucca house or 
excavated a tank without permission, he is not safe and 
permission implies the payment of a large consideration 
money. In the Act of 192S the occupancy tenant has 
acquired the right to erect pucca houses and excavate 
tanks, a customary right which has so long been denied. 
Tenant-right, declared or created by legislation, indeed, 
dilfers in different provinces. It is strongest in the Central 
Provinces, where the old land tenures were not much unlike 
the petty proprietorships of Bombay; it is less important 
in the Punjab, where the bulk of the land is occupied by 
proprietory brotherhoods and the holdings of rent-paying 
tenants are comparatively small; and it is weak in Agra 
and Oudh, where the position of superior proprietors was 
exceptionally strong, and had been confirmed by the 
British Government. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 introduced in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa the legal differentiation between two 
main classes of tenants, namely, occupancy and non¬ 
occupancy ryots. This Act has since served as a basis 
for tenancy legislation throughout India, though the 
qualifications for occupancy rights are not the same in 
the different provinces. In Bengal and Agra every person 
who has been continuously holding, as a ryot for a 
period of 12 years, land situated in a village acquires 
the right of occupancy in that village. Under the Oudh 
Bent Act of 1886 such rights were originally recognised only 
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ill tlie cof^c of tenants who had proprietory rights and lost 
them, l»ut the privilege has since extended to ex-proprietors 
wliose proprietory rights have been transferred by sale or 
execution. majority were statutory tenants who were 

('iitilled to retain their holding without disturbance or cn- 
lianceinent of rent for seven years from the date of eject- 
inent from their holding or other variation in their rent. 
This Act underwent important amendments in 1021 and 
10i2(). Undc'j- tJie old Act a tenant could be ejected or 
his rent enJiaiued by the landlord after a period of seven 
years. Thus ejection was a general rule unless the tenant 
accejited an enhancement which was inevitable because of 
the great demand for land. Under the amended Act the 
tenant has obtained the security that he remains undis¬ 
turbed in his holding during his lifetime and his heir for 
five years thereafter and that his rent can only be enhanced 
once in every ten years. A special officer is appointed every 
tenth agricultural year “ to jiropose fair and equitable 
rates.of rents for statutory tenants.” In Agra the new 
Act of 1020 has created a class of statutory tenants similar 
to that ill Oudh. It grants a statutory life-tenancy to 
every tenant who was formerly classed as a tenant-at-will 
with a five years’ remainder to his heir after his death. 
The rent can be enhanced in the same way as in Oudh but 
only after twenty years. The non-occupancy tenants, who 
form an important class in Agra, have now practically 
ceased to exist. 

In the Punjab no tenant acquires the right of occu¬ 
pancy by mere lapse of time and the privilege is 
restricted to tenants whose claims arc based on certain 
historical grounds. In the Central Provinces the 12-years’ 
rule was at first in force, to be superseded by one which 
allowed purchase of occupancy rights at two and a half 
times the annual rental. That gave way in 1920 to two 
classes of occupancy tenants, both of whom have transferable 
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rights subject to certain conditions. In the case of 
otcupaucy tenants, the rent can generally bo enhanced 
only by agreement or by suit. In Bengal such a.rree- 
ments are required by law to be in writing, and the 
enhiuicomcnt cannot be made oftcner than once in J .5 years, 
and IS subject also to a maximum of two annas in the rupee! 
1 bo law as it obtains in liengal, however, leaves much to be 
desired. An enhancement, if paid for throe years, need not 
be in writing. This tends 1o make the safeguard somewhat 
illusory. An enhancement by suit can he decreed by iJie 
court on grounds of lightness of the rent as compared 
with the lands in the neighbourhood, rise in prices of staple 
food crops, or increase in the productivity of the land due 
to improvements of the proprietor or to fluvial a.ction. The 
tenant has the right of suing for a reduction of rent on the 
ground of permanent deterioration of the soil, or of a per¬ 
manent fall in the local prices of food crops. There are 
similar restrictions in force in the other provinces, and in 
the Central Provinces the rent is fixed by the Settlement 
Officer in the case of what arc known as absolute occupancy 
tenants for the term of the settlement, and in that of occu¬ 


pancy tenants subject to enhancement every ten years. 
Even in the case of non-occupancy tenantss under most of 
the Tenancy Acts, the rents cannot be enhanced except under 
agreements, which in some provinces are required to be 
registered, or only after a definite number of years. In Bengal, 
the non-occupancy ryot is liable to pay such rent as may bo 
agreed upon between him and his landlord at the time of his 
admission, but is protected from eviction, excepting by 
decree of the Civil Court, and his rents cannot be increased at 
shorter intervals than five years. The under-ryot, however, 
is not protected against eviction, and the protection afforded 
against excessive rental has been rendered nugatory in the 
law courts. He may acquire occupancy right by custom. 
But such a custom is difficult to prove in courts and 


20 
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its incidents h;ive not yet been fully determined. The 
enhancement of rents in his case is of course subject to 
certain limitations. 

Remedies against Sub-infeudation. —While the prac¬ 
tice of snbletliii',^ by the superior tenant lias rendered the 
j)osilioM of the actual cultivator insecure, the creation 
of (lilferent degrees of under-tenure holders, lessees, or 
farmers of revenue as the result of subletting by the 
laiidlord has been a potent cause of the weakness of the 
tenantry in the zamhuiari provinces. In a previous chapter 
we have discussed the evils of snb-infcudalion of rights 
in land. 'J’he question has been raised whether such 
sub infeudation ought to be checked by law. There cannot 
be any doubt that the pra.<-tice of sub-infeudation of the right 
to receive rent, w hich has received impetus since the English 
settlements, continued through seveial grades from the 
superior landlord at the top, imports into the countryside a 
swarm of speetdators and middlemen who live on the 
margin of profits of farming the revenue. This cannot 
but be injurious to the peasantry. Thus the first step in 
the improvement of agrarian conditions, according to the 
peasant’s point of view, is the abolition of this group of 
middlemen. It is these men, who rent estates and sublet, 
who are most arbitrary, unsympathetic and relentless in 
the exaction of rents, and the intrusion of the capitalistic 
middleman has contributed more towards the deterioration 
of the status of the peasantry than anything else. The 
cultivator is continually at the mercy of every intriguer with 
a hunger for land and sufficient clcv^erncss to pervert an 
incomprehensible system to his use. Moreover, the culti¬ 
vator is continually being involved against his will, and 
often to his hurt, in disputes which have arisen out of the 
obscurities whicli the system of land tenure occasions. 
Separate collection of the rents by co-sharers is in particular 
a source of great harassmenit and irritation. This was 
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recognised by Government as early as 1833, when they 
remarked : “ Joint estates possessed by a multitude of co¬ 
sharers, each of whom has as good a right to manage as 
another and is unwilling to relinquish that right to anuthcr, 
cannot but be badly managed.” It is understood to be a 
practice very prevalent in the Rust Bengal districts lor each 
co-sharer to manage for himself, by collecting from every 
ryot his own share of the rent and by granting leases to such 
ryots, and on such terms as he himself thinks proper ; 
so that cv(;ry ryot may have to pay his nmi in minute 
portions to twenty or more landlords ; and two or more 
persons may hold each a lease for the same held, obtained 
from different proprietors. It is quite obvious that under 
such management the cultivators must be subject to great 
harassment. If merger were made obligatory, a large 
number of existing tenures would automatically disappear. 
It is against jmblic policy that the same j)erson should be 
both landlord and tenant of the same property, and it 
involves great o|)portunity for fraud. Apart from merger, 
the only means of reducing existing tenures would be by 
expropriation. Thus, facilities might be given to the 
tenants of an absentee middleman to buy him out, or 
to the holder of assignment to convert into outright 
sales, land courts being established to fix the price 
in both cases. As an alternative, an opportunity should 
be given to absentee middlemen to revert to the land by 
directly cultivating it and thus acquii'e the status of the 
occupancy ryots. Expropriation has good authority behind 
it in Central and Eastern Europe, but has not been tried 
in India. A tentative experiment in this direction might 
be made in such districts of Bengal as Bakarganj, Noakhali, 
Dacca or Faridpur.' 

* Jock: Final Report on the Suruey and Scithment Operations 
in the Baharyanj District, 1900-1908. 
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Sub-letting Abuses in Bengal and the United 
ProYinces. —The practice of suh-lettiiig the land by the 
peasant farmers, as \vc liave seen, also has increased 
considerably in recent years. Under the law, as it stands 
to-day in Bengal, the occupancy tenant-right is limited 
to a single individual among the numerous persons 
interested in the land. In this way it frequently happens 
tiuit the occupancy tenant-right comes into the hands 
of the wrong person, and the cultivating tenant who 
ought to have the right finds himself in the position of 
tenant-at-will.’ A provision in the Bengal Tenancy Act 
permits the peasants occasionally to let out the whole 
or a portion of their holdings for a limited period of nine 
years; and under the law as interpreted by the High Court 
a sub-lease granted by the ryois for more than nine years 
is totally void even as between the parties themselves. The 
fact cannot be denied, however, that they have not kept 
themselves within this limit, and in many instances sublet 
their land for periods much longer than is allowed by the 
law, and sometimes even in perpetuity. The evasion of the 
law takes jdace by a renewal of sub-leases not exceeding the 
prescribed period of nine years but liy cltecting it after a 
lapse of certain years. In Jessore and parts of the Ivhulna 
district the most interesting fact that came to light in the 
course of the atU^station work is that imdev-ryots almost 
universally have rights of occupancy. So much is this 
recognised that the custom is widespread of granting them 
Mokrari or Kayemi leases. 

This arrangement virtually has reduced the backbone of 
the independent Bengali peasantry to the status of inferior 
tenants and mere labourers. The number of transfers of 
occupancy holdings effected by registered deeds has risen 

1 Report of the Commiiicc appointed to consider the amendment 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. 
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from 48,000 in 1884 to over 2,500,000 in 1913. This 
implies the displacement from the soil of a highly desirable 
class of cultivators who are bought out and apparently 
must swell the ranks of the landless proletariat. Such 
labourers, however, do not go to the mills, factories and 
plantations in Bengal, wdiich are mainly fed by up-country 
labour. They work either as under-ryots or as hired farm¬ 
hands and labouring partiicrs. Tlic latter represent a class 
of shifting floating population which presents an important 
economic and social problem. The former Avork at a rack- 
rent on their own holdings, Avhich have passed into the 
hand of their creditors, the fertile cause of under-cultiva¬ 
tion and poverty. 

In the United Provinces, with certain special exceptions, 
no tenant’s right is transferable, and no tenant’s holding 
can be legally mortgaged. But tenants have certain 
rights of subletting which provide opportunity for the 
money-lending classes. The land A'irtually passes into 
the hands of the latter and the tenants AA'ork as hired 
agricultural labourers or partners. 

An ex proprietary or occupancy and a non-occupancy 
tenant can sublet his holding only for five and three years 
respectively, and he cannot again sublet until two and three 
years had elapsed after the expiry of the sub-lease. The law 
is evaded, and sub-leases are frequent leading ultimately 
to the relinquishment of land. In Bengal and Bihar, 
where there is no j-estrictiou on the mortgaging of occu¬ 
pancy rights, and in the United Provinces, where the 
tenant’s holding cannot be legally mortgaged but the tenant 
widely uses sub-lease as a substitute for usufructuary 
mortgage, subletting should bo effectively prevented by 
more drastic legal enactment. 

Exploitation of Tenant Rights. —A transferable pro¬ 
prietary or tenancy right in less advanced agricultural 
tracts or among aboriginal and backward agricultural 
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tribes find castes leads to the expropriation of the culti- 
viitiiig classes and is full of socifil hazards. This has 
hciin long ago recognised. Both the Punjab and Bunidelkhand 
Land Aliensition Acts have somewhat j-educed credit for 
tbe cultivator but have fit the same time reduced his 
exti'fivagfincc and prevented his displacement from the 
bolding, 'rite Central Provinces Land Alienation Act of 
19.1 ('» and the Chota Nfigpur Tenancy Act arc similar in 
scope to tJie Punjab and Bundelkliand Aids, l^he former 
maki^s permanent alienation by an aboriginal proprietor 
such fis the Gond in favour of fi non-aboriginfil dependent on 
the. sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, find limits also 
the kind of mortgage which can be executed by him. The 
Chota Nagpur Act forbids usufructuary mortgages of more 
than live years, unless the principal is paid off as well as 
the interest by the usufruct when fi. period of seven years 
is permitted. Sales of occupancy rights are in general 
forbidden, ex(;ept between tenants of tlie neighbourhood 
belonging to the same tribe or caste. These restrictions have 
proved ffiirly effective. 

In districts in the United Provinces where proprietary 
rights are tninsfeiablc there htis been gradual exproprifition 
of the hereditary peasant class. Such expropiifition cannot 
always be hiid at the door of extravagance for which the 
hereditary cultivfitor should forfeit sympathy. In the district 
of Budaun, United Provinces, the following figures show 
that the hereditary cultivator is being fast weeded out by a 
non-cultivating class :— 


Year. 

Percentage of the cultivated area 

1 Property held by 

Thakurs. 

Vaerhas. 

1866 

36-0 

9-78 

1805 

27-58 

15-53 

1925 

21-85 

19-99 
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With fear of ejection from his holding the cultivator loses 
all interest ini the soil in wliich he was rooted, and l)ecomes 
a mere tcnant-at-will or a. sub-tenant, who becomes indiffer¬ 
ent to the land which eventually deterii)rates for want of 
manure', and capital. Chi the other hand, the professional 
money-lender who thus finds himself a landlord has not 
shown any marked eagerness to improve the laud by ex¬ 
penditure and better methods. It is also found that the 
process of expropriation is slowei' with money-lenders who 
are agriculturist zamindars than with others.' The money¬ 
lender, the trader and tlic scribe and their ally, the lawyer, 
buy up saleable proprietary right and become exacting 
land-owners. In the case whore tlie tenant’s right is not 
transferable, the tenant whose land is below the minimum 
economic figure is compelled to force up credit and takes 
recourse to sub-lease even where it is wholly illegal. Thus 
the money-lender conies in here by the backdoor. 

In Bengal and Bihar a holding at fixed rent is like a 
permanent tenure and can be freely morl,gaged and trans¬ 
ferred. There is no restriction on the mortgaging of the 
occupancy right but the holding is not transferable except 
with the landlord’s consent or where there is such a custom. 
This gives an opportunity to the landlord who demands and 
obtains a fee for his permission. In many districts it is 
usual to find the price of the land falling below the average 
level to the loss of the outgoing ryot, but the landlord 
takes advantage of his position to extort a capital sum, called 
nazarana, in consideration of recognising the purchaser’s 
status, a sum which is incommensurate with the average 
profits from the holding. On the other hand, the 
purchasers compete for the holding and are not influenced 


' Badhakamal Mukerjee: Minority note, Report of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee, U.P., p. 86G. 
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ini their biddings by the fertility of the land or by their 
alnlity to pay the rent, but solely by the offer which 
is most likely to give them possession. In Bengal and 
Bihar the salami and fees taken by landlords for recog¬ 
nising transfers of occupancy rights differ considerably. 
Usually the amount of purchase money is taken as the 
basis of the salami; from one-sixth to half of the 
purchase money being taken, but one-fourth is the com¬ 
monest figure. Sometimes the rent is the basis, and the 
salami varies from one quarter’s to one year’s rent. Or, 
again, a lump sum is taken whatever the area or rent 
of the holding transferred may be, and this varies from Re. 1 
per transaction up to tlie limit of the capacity or willing¬ 
ness of the payin’. The smaller fees usually go into the 
agent’s pocket, so that the realisation of them does not 
necessarily imply that the landlord’s consent is necessary. 
It is thus that the money-lender is gradually gaining control 
over the cultivated area. Most of the transfers are preceded 
by mortgages, and ryots in general do not transfer outright 
until they are hard pressed by cultivators. Even then they 
transfer piecemeal. The money-lender or the mahajan who 
comes in pays the salami and is recognised as a tenant or a 
tenure-holder. The old ryot is allowed to continue in his 
holding, but his rent is enhanced. Similarly, in Orissa, the 
Tenancy Act makes usufructuary mortgages for periods 
exceeding nine years invalid, and allows the landlord to 
refuse his consent to the transfer of a ryoti holding. 
But this power is rarely exorcised. The Act, while .author¬ 
ising the landlord to withhold his consent, unfortunately 
does not specify what procedure is to be adopted when the 
purchaser, whom he has refused to recognise, takes posses¬ 
sion of the holding and pays rent in the name of the farmer. 
Throughout the permanently settled area, no appreciable 
use is made of the existing legal restriction by landlords, 
on the transfer of occupancy rights, to secure the retention 
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of land in the hands of those who will cultivate themselves. 
They use the restrictions merely to obtain for themselves a 
portion of the purchase money and so depress the money- 
value of the occupancy right. As in Bengal, so in the 
United and the Central Provinces, the imposition of a high 
nazarana for the admission of a tenant to a protected hold¬ 
ing has been universal. Both higli rent and nazarana give 
the lirst opportunity to the money-lender, who is not slow to 
take advantage of the absence of k’lgal restrictions to lease, 
sale and transfer of tenancy in gaining slow but sure con¬ 
trol of the land. In some of the less thriving districts the 
best part of the land is gradually corning into the hands of 
mahajans and money-lenders, and the cvltivator’s income is 
becoming smaller. Many cultivators arc being reduced to 
the position of landless labourers. Sometimes the landlord 
himself becomes the money-lender. The expropriation in 
this case becomes easier and quicker. In a district like 
Champaran the gradual purchase of holdings of r^ots 
by the money-lender, and in Dacca the expropriation by the 
landlord in his rAle as money-lender and re-scttlernent at 
exorbitant rates of rent, foretell an agrarian crisis. Simi¬ 
larly in Bankura, a district in South-Western Bengal, the 
gradual acquisition by money-lenders and middlemen of the 
most fertile lands in the district, and the gradual replacing 
of comparatively low money-rents by excessively high 
produce-rents, indicate a grave situation. As a rule the 
landlord is here the money-lender, and the tenant is reduced 
to the position of serf. In Jessore, though the majority 
of the money-lenders are themselves agriculturists and a 
great number of transfers of holdings takes place among 
the agriculturists themselves, there is witnessed a gradual 
expropriation of the poorer ryot. Within three decades 
farm-hands and day-labourers have increased twelvefold. 
Their number was 7,024 in 1891, 9,725 in 1901 and 
88,043 in 1911. The gradual dispossession of the 
21 
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aboriginal cultivator by the wily and unscrupulous raoney- 
lemlor in some of the south-western districts of Bengal 
led in 1918 to the addition of some provisions to the 
Tenancy Act prohibiting the transfer of lands of the 
aboriginal tribes excepting among themselves. Such provi¬ 
sions, like those of the Chota-Nagi)ur Tenancy Act which 
forbid the transfer of tenantry rights to non-agriculturists, 
have met with partial success. Tlie money-lender, when 
he gains (control of the land, everywhere employs the culti¬ 
vator as a hired farm-hand or cultivates on the produce¬ 
sharing basis. The labouring partner has to give up the 
required share of the produce of what had formerly been 
J)is own plot, with the e.xception of a bare starvation ration ; 
thereby bringing about a most wasteful method of culti¬ 
vation, because of the dilYerent interests which stand apart 
from one another. 

Fair Rents, Fixed Tenures and Village Land 
Courts.— The solution of the evil docs not lie obviously in 
legalising the practice of transfer, which has now become so 
prevalent as to indicate the failure of tenancy farming. It 
lies in removing the causes of frequent alienation of land by 
assuring fair rents along with fixity of tenure. Now, the 
occupancy ryot has a heritable right to hold the land subject 
to the payment of rent, accompanied by protection from 
ejectment, so long as the conditions of tenancy are fulfilled. 
There is security of tenure in his case ; but there is need of 
an impartial body like a duly constituted village land court 
to determine what rent is fair and equitable, to check 
illegitimate exactions such as abwabs, and to adjudge what 
should be considered a permanent improvement of the land 
that would justify an enhancement of the rent. A discrimi¬ 
nation between undersized and economic holdings seems 
also essential in each case. Much irritation and litigation 
will be prevented if such matters are transferred from the 
Civil Courts to the local land-courts, whose decisions will 
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be prompt and based on a careful consideration of such 
factors as the rise of prices, the rise of agricultural wages, 
the development of communications, etc.; and the respec¬ 
tive shares of the landlord and the tenant for investments 
as well as for unearned increments will be decided by them. 
If justice were obtainable locally the lives of a large number 
of villagers would be happier and a large part of their 
savings would be preserved from dissipation. The Courts 
are so distant and their procedure so dilatory and expensive 
that resort to them virtually means a denial of justice to 
the poor cultivators wlio need it most. A village tribunal 
would prevent many questions being raised at all, or secure 
the decision with the celerity and inexpensiveness that they 
merit. There could not be a greater rellcction upon the 
value of our Criminal courts than the fact that the, ordinary 
reply to any question as to why a ry/ot has submitted to 
illegal conduct on the i)art of his laTidlord is that had he 
resisted the landlord would have brought a false charge 
against him. To defend a charge, however false, would 
probably cost at least Ks. 30. A poor ryot with a holding 
whose annual rent is Rs. 5 must incur a debt to defend 
such a case and prevent eviction. If justice were obtain¬ 
able locally, the landlord would not dream of bringing a 
charge that everybody would know to be false. On the 
other hand, it is well-known that the ryots sometimes not 
only do not pay rents regularly but even withhold them 
for several years in succession. When the landlord goes to 
court to recover arrears due to him, he loses a great deal. 
He cannot recover all his expenses as the decree obtained 
by him awards only legal costs. 

Scottish Precedent for India—the Crofters Act.— 
The Irish peasantry suffered because they had no security 
of tenure and because the acute competition for holdings 
forced rents far above the economic level. On the other 
hand, in Scotland similar uneconomic conditions were 
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ended by the Crofters Holding Act of 1886, which protected 
a crofter from eviction excepting for failure to observe the 
terms of bis lease, and gave outgoing crofter tenants the 
right to compensation for improvements effected by them¬ 
selves or the members of the families who had preceded 
them as tenants. Further the clause in tlie 188() Act and 
the later legislation limit the rents of crofts to sums fixed 
by a ])ublic authority. 

Thciv is need in ibc. permanently or serai-permanently 
settled tracts of India for the creation of village land tribu¬ 
nals as a part of the existing machinery of judicial admini¬ 
stration. To meet local requirements a system as described 
below may be devised. Whenever a dispute arises between 
a landlord and a tenant, the party is to bring the suit before 
the existing stipendiary court of the area concerned. Its 
presiding officer will then refer it to three village arbitra¬ 
tors, worthy of reliance, who will be vested with the powers 
of finally deciding the matter at issue. In case of legal 
difficulty that the arbitrators might experience, they will 
refer to the stipendiary court for its opinion. A pecuniary 
limit up to a dispute involving an amount of, say, IIs. 100, 
may be fixed. The drawback of village courts hi India 
would be Ihoir liaVnlity to bo too suVisorvient to influential 
landlords ; but the spread of education among the peasantry, 
as well as the intervention of the official, should gradually 
remedy this defect. Much useful suggestion may also be 
obtained from the method of tenancy dispute adjustment in 
Japan, where the tenancy problem has become acute. On the 
one hand, there have been formed societies for reconciliatory 
ends, described as societies for harmonious co-operation 
between landowner and tenant farmer; on the other 
the tenant farmers have banded themselves together 
for purpose of self-defence. In 1924, the Conciliatioii 
of Tenancy Dispute Act was enacted, aiming at practi¬ 
cal conciliiition in disputes under judicial authority 
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and with the participation of non-government members. 
The Act is both a Conciliation and an Arbitration Act. 
Briefly stated, it provides in every district facilities, first 
lor the simple handling of disputes in the court without 
going through a complex procedure of Civil law, and 
secondly for arbitration by a eoinniittee composed of a judge 
and several citizens, which endeavours to adjust the claims 
of the contending parties. The keynote of the arrangements 
is therefore swiftness and siin))licity of procedure in a 
local court, and the introduction as arbitrators of persons 
who, not being professional lawyers, may be supposed 
to be in better touch w'ith the needs and grievances of the 
masses. Disputes can be dealt w'ith in one of three ways. 
Either the court can deal with them itself, or it can refer them 
to an arbitration committee, or to a private ari)itrator or 
arbitrators. The most usual course is the second, namely, 
the appointment of a committee, and the court is bound to 
follow this course if asked for by the disputants. There is 
a permanent chairman of arbitration committees appointed 
each year by the chief judge of the district court from 
among the judges. The other two or more members of 
each committee, however, are appointed ad hoc only, and 
their membership expires with the satisfactory solution of 
the case for which they sit. If the disputants agree w’ith 
the committee’s decision the conciliation becomes effective 
and is transferred to the court for a formal confirmation. 
If they disagree with the committee’s award within a 
specified period, the work of the committee becomes null, 
and some other means of solution is resorted to.^ 

Danger of creating Transferable Proprietary and 
Tenant-right. —As regards alienation of proprietary, or 
tenants’ occupancy status, it may be restricted to the 


1 See latemational Labour Review, March, 1925, pp. 381-87. 
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peasants of a given village, following the Indian customary 
Jaw in lliis respect, or to members of a given farming or 
co-operative association and tliroiigli the intermediation of 
respective organisations. The creation of a transferable 
proprietary or tenant right without any limitations no 
doubt has been accompanied by economic unsettlement. 
There is land-hunger in the country, and the value of 
the land right, made free to be bought and sold in the 
market, is forced so high that the interest on the sum added 
to tile economic rent often amounts to a rack-rent. It is 
an established fact that in some districts in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa no transferable occupancy rights are at present 
freely transferred without nd’erence to the landlord, or even 
without his knowledge. Such transfers are in most cases 
surreptitious, and the zamindar has got legal remedies when 
those come to his notice. In Bengal and Bihar many 
occupancy tenants are now under-tenants at a rack-rent on 
their holdings, which have passed into the hands of 
creditors. Mo doubt then; are various restrictions against 
free transfer in the tenancy law of Bengal, and of all other 
zamindari provinces, but these have proved futile; and the 
occupancy privileges, which were reserved for the genuine 
cultivating class, are passing to the middle and money- 
lending classes. In the cotton-growing province of Berar, 
land is sublet from 10 to 20 times the amount of the 
Government revenue. It is estimated that 95 per cent, of 
the total occupied area in Berar is held in proprietary right 
and can be leased, sold, mortgaged or otherwise transferred 
at will. It is not in the interests of cultivation to create 
saleable proprietary and occupancy rights which may be 
bought up by money-lenders and non-agriculturists, who will 
convert the cultivating owners and tenants into rack-rented 
tenants-at-will. All their interest in the matter is to make 
the greatest possible profit in the shortest possible time; they 
have no desire to maintain or increase the value of the land. 
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Again, persons who acquire a tenant-right in Bengal by 
purchase from the original tenants ajid their heirs gain 
nothing, for they will have to pay, in interest on the pur¬ 
chase money and in rent, exactly what the land would liave 
cost them if they had hired it at the rack-rent; but it will no 
longer be possible for them, in the nature of the case, to 
count on leniency on the part of the landlords in respect of 
crop failure or other misfortune. This is what actually 
happened in Ireland under similar circumstances, when the 
law created a heritable and saleabJt' tenant-right. This 
experience ought to warn us in India against conferring any 
saleable right to the occupancy tenant w ho thereby may 
degenerate into a capitalistic j)nrasite. H'lie transferability 
of superior tenant-right everywhere has lavn a boon to both 
landlord and moneylender. Tbe landlords have imposed and 
obtained a premium, which lowers the money value of that 
status, thereby nullifying the object of temancy legislation. 
The middle and money-lending classes can by investment 
in land acquire by mortgage or direct luirchase a right which 
the law intended to reserve for the actual tiller of the soil. 

Thus the Bengal Act of 1928, which makes occupancy 
holdings transferable subject to the; piovision that the pur¬ 
chaser has to pay a premium of 20 pei’ cent, of the sale 
price to the landlord will facilitate the transfer of land from 
the peasantry to the middle and money-lending classes in 
the future. The other provision that the landlord has the 
pre-emptive right to purchase the holding within two months 
of tbe sale at 10 per cent, over the sale price does injustice 
to the tenant class as a whole. The pre-emptive right should 
belong not to the landlord but to the occupancy ryot, who 
should be allowed to purchase the right of transfer by pay¬ 
ing a premium of say, 10 per cent, of the sale price to the 
landlord. Like unrestricted transfer, free sub-letting in the 
face of a progressive fractionalisation of holdings provides 
the opportunity for the non-agriculturist money-lenders. 
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Wnt, ciitrenclieA within his own statutory rights, 

,WA-''i''>a' I (.„/(,■, ,i(or is mliiccd to ttic 

iZ/tcn^nl-nt-wm. nas «« cuJtivating 
/xi.'is.uitry is gnidiiuHy being exproprinfed. It is they who 
form a continuously increasing class of farin-Iiands and day- 
labourers, a, floating population, which is at once the cause 
and effect of our agricultural inefficiency. Such a state of 
things bolds good, as we have seen, of eve»\\ Zamindari pro¬ 
vince such as Agra, Oudli, Biliarand Orissa and the Central 
Provinces. But it is in Bengal that these forces have now 
constituted a real economic menace. We have in Bengal, as 
compared with any other province in India., a considerable 
middle, class, connected with the land, which owes its exist¬ 
ence to the rermanent Settlement and sub-infeiidation of 
rights in land. Ihit this class which, no doubt, has most readily 
availed itself of the opportunities of modern education, now 
forms the great body of the unemployed and is a burden on 
agriculture. As long as the middle class bhadraloke does 


not take to agriculture, he is no better than the absentee 
landlord with whom he shares the advantage of the rise 
of land values. Further, where the hhadraloke has been the 


money-lender, and has obtaij)ed by mortgage and purchase 
an occupancy holding, he linds this a ready means of liveli¬ 
hood, and often re-settles with the ryot on a produce rent 
for his convenience. In place of a rent which is low in 


comparison with the value of the crop produce, the tenant 
is required to pay a high rent, and his position becomes 
hopeless. In Western Bengal the rapid and persistent spread 
of produce rents under hhadraloke owners imperatively 
cajls for a remedy. Secondly, we have a fresh class of petty 
middlemen, ignorant and useless, represented by the richer 
ryots, who possess the right of occupancy and have acquired 
the habit of subletting. This also leads to rack-renting 
and the creation of wretched cottiers. Hence the proper- 
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tion of parasites on tlie hind, which is already much higher 
than in any other Province, is rising continuously in cT 
country supposed to be pre-eminently one of peasant 
proprietors. 

The experience of western countries shows that restric¬ 
tion of transfer though it may temporarily mean an abridge¬ 
ment of credit for the cultivator does not ultimately affect 
the prospects of agriculture. In any case such rights of 
transfer should not be granted to owners and tenants who 
are heavily indebted without easy and cheap facilities of 
credit through co-operative banks or the amortization of 
present debts by the establishment of land-mortgage 
associations. 

In areas where the tenants have not obtained proprietary 
rights they should be encouraged to purchase these rights 
from the landlords by paying a certain multiple of the rent. 
But land held in proprietary right may not be leased, sold, 
mortgaged or otherwise transferred where credit is small, 
precarious and difficult to obtain. Both thrift as well as 
stabilised interest of the cultivator in his holding gradually 
improve credit and establish it on firmer foundations. 
There is, on the whole, a greater balance of good from the 
principle of keeping the cultivator to his soil and holding 
as the basis upon which other necessary legal and economic 
adjustments should be built up. 
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CHAPTER X 
Reform of Tenaxov 

Universality of Nazar. —We have traced the course of 
tenancy legislation in different i)rovinces in India. We 
Lave observed that the legal differentiation between the 
occupancy and the non-occupancy tenant, which the 
Bengal Tenancy Act introduced, and wliich later was 
adopted with modification in the United and the Central 
Provinces, could not guarantee sufficient protection 
against enhancement of rents or even eviction. Before 
the time-limit expired, there was either eviction, or the 
tenant had to satisfy the landlord by paying a heavy 
nazarana, which really represents a capitalisation of 
the enhancement of rent. Wherever there has been 
great competition for land, the landlord’s exaction on the 
occasion of a transfer, whether legal or fictitious, has been 
heavy. We have also seen that the opportunity for the 
levy of a premium has been greater in Oudh than in Agra. 
In the former province, under the old law, the mass of the 
cultivators had security of tenure for a term of only seven 
years, after the expiry of which the nazarana could be 
effectively imposed. In Agra, on the other hand, the naza- 
rana was levied in the case mainly of non-occupancy tenants 
who were comparatively few, as in Bengal. In all the 
zamindari Provinces transfer of occupancy and ordinary 
holdings, both for cash and in satisfaction of debt, occur 
with considerable frequency ; and as a rule the zaniindars 
and talulcdars have made these transfers the opportunity 
to gain some unearned increment in the shape of nazarana. 
In the Central Provinces, a very ingenious device has been 
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adopted to circumvent the law against transfer of tenant- 
right. The tenant surrenders his land to the landlord and 
the landlord then grants what is ostensibly a new lease to 
the intending purchaser, and thus makes him his tenant in 
place of the surrendering tenant. The two really constitute 
one transaction. The consideration for it is paid wholly by 
the new tenant ; though, to conceal the nature of the bar¬ 
gain, it is split up into two parts ; one part going to the 
old tenant as consideration for giving up his right, and the 
other part to the landlord as his nazarnna for permitting 
the new tenancy to be created. 

Central ProYinces Tenancy Act, 1920. —A very mate¬ 
rial change in the law regulating the relations between 
proprietors (landlords) and tenants has been introduced by 
recent legislation. The old time-honoured division of 
tenants into occupancy and non-occupancy was found here 
as elsewhere to be an inadequate protection against caprici¬ 
ous and arbitrary eviction of industrious cultivators. For 
any right which depended for its growth on a time-limit, 
and therefore on the forbearance of the landlord to exercise 
his power of ejectment before the limit was reached, was 
bound, as in course of time the law became known, to be 
difficult of acquisition. Accordingly, by a bold stroke of 
policy, the Tenancy Act of 1920 has made every tenant, 
whatever the length of his occupation, to be an occupancy 
tenant or a tenant with a permanent right of occupation. 
This right further has been made heritable, not only to the 
lineal heir but also to collaterals in the male line within 
seven degrees of kindred from the tenant. But since the 
right thus created is meant for the personal benefit of the 
tenant, he is not given an unrestricted power of transfer. 
He may transfer only to a co-tenant, or to a person in the 
special line of heirs as defined. Unrestricted subletting is 
apt in process of time to convert the tenant into a mere 
rent-receiver, and the actual cultivator into a person without 
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any fixed right safeguarding to Jiim the fruitf^ of iiis labour. 
yVccordingly, the law permits sub-letting for one year only. 
Sii(d) short-timed sub-letting is sometimes necessary, foi the 
(enant may be a minor without a guardian capable of per¬ 
sonal cultivation, or he may be temporarily disabled by 
disease from himself cultivating. But, since this law may 
he evaded by continuous yearly sub-leases, another provision 
in the Act has declared that where it is found that tenants 
arc habitually sub-letting the lands, the Local Government 
may by notification declare that in such cases revenue 
officers clothed with this special power may pronounce the 
sub-tenant to have the right of an occupancy tenant, and he 
therefore will be deemed to be an occupancy tenant with all 
his statutory rights, not only against the tenant but also 
against the landlord. This solution of a difficult question 
much more ell'ectively attains the end in view than what 
has been done in Bengal. Regarding the rent of occupancy 
tenancy thus created the Act provides that ordinarily it is 
to be fixed at each settlement along with the assessment of 
the land revenue by the Settlement Officer. Provision has 
been made for an enhancement by a revenue officer during 
the currency of a settlement on the ground of improvement 
by the landlord or general rise in the price of produce and 
such like causes. In practice these causes never are likely 
to come into operation. 

Tenant Legislation in Oudh. —In Oudh the most impor¬ 
tant feature of the Rent Act of 1923 is the recognition of 
the principle of a life-tenure giving the tenant a life-interest 
in the land. Formerly as much as about 98 per cent, of 
the cultivated land in Oudh was held by unprotected tenants 
holding for periods of seven years. The situation of the 
tenant accordingly was precarious. In 1922 there was a 
good deal of agrarian unrest and excitement in some parts 
of Oudh. It must be admitted that the concession of life- 
tenancy in the present reform does not go very far. It 
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implies prolectioD for a period of, say, 20 or 25 years. 
Unless the right is heritable the primary inducement to the 
cultivator to make improvements on his holding is absent. 
So long, therefore, as heritable tenure is not granted to the 
tenant, the door to the investment of agricultural capital 
in land is practically closed. Nothing short of occupancy 
tenancy which does not depend upon a time-limit, which can 
be easily ac<juired and which is heritable, and which, again 
cannot be exploited by unrestricted transfer or sub-letting 
against actual cultivators, ought to be the goal. To secure 
fair rents, the ()udh Rent Act has introduced a roster-year 
system for ascerta,ining the fair and equitable soil rates for 
each district by sj)ecial oflicers every tenth year. The 
rates fixed by the roster-year officer govern all rent-suits for 
determination or enhancement of rents. This special 
machinery, whose object is to facilitate the work of the 
Courts, has been considered necessary because the Courts 
can hardly be exi)ected to Jiave knowledge of actual local 
conditions wdiere rents arc concealed and premiums or 
nazarana are universal. They reproduce the provisions of 
the Board of Revenue circulars dealing with the fixation of 
occupancy rents in Agra. The occupancy right generally is 
not a transferable right. The occupancy tenant can sell his 
right, or give it in usufructuary mortgage, to his landlord 
only. For arrears of rent an occupancy holding is forth¬ 
with resumed as sir by the landlord. 

The weakness of the position of the occupancy 
tenant is shown by the fact that in unfavourable 
years there is a great shrinkage of the occupancy area. 
In 1924-25 there was, for instance, a remarkable 
decrease by 25 per cent, in the occupancy area in 
Sitapur due to the unfavourable character of the season. 
Sub-letting, whether in perpetuity or for a term of years, of 
his holding by an occupancy tenant is not forbidden. A 
statutory or non-occupancy tenant who holds land in posses- 
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sioii for a period of ten years, as well as the heir of a deceased 
tenant, has been prohibited, excepting with the written 
consent of the landlord, from subletting any part of his 
holding for a term exceeding two years, or within two years 
of any part of Ins holding being held by a sub-tenant. In 
future, instead of having a statutory lease for seven years 
only, at the end of which he is liable to arbitrary ejectment, 
every resident tenant in Oudli will have a tenure for life, 
subject to revision of his rent at the end of every period of 
ten years, either by consent between him and the landlord, 
or by determination of the Court in accordance with rates 
fixed by a Settlement Officer or a qualified Government 
Officer. A check is meant to be put on the system of taking 
nazarana by providing that payment of premium for being 
admitted to a holding, or for not being ejected as a 
non-resident tenant, shall be deemed to be an illegal 
enforcement of payment, and shall qptitle the tenant 
to claim compensation. It is, moreover, hoped that the 
tenant’s right of life-tenure will go some way to bring 
about the abolition of the nazarana system. As a matter 
of fact, however, throughout many of the estates of Oudh, 
a periodical levy of nazarana is preferred to an increase 
of rentals. In Partabgarh it has been estimated that the 
nazarna amounts to 20 per cent, of the recorded rentals. 
A local investigation in Lucknow district has shown the 
following rates of nazarana to prevail. For the lease of 
one bigha of land, carrying a rent of Ks. 10, the nazarana 
paid to the landlord is Rs. 10, while the patwari and the 
zeladar get Re. 1 each. To secure a lease of 100 highas 
the rates elsew'here are 

Taluhdar’a nazarana Es. 200 

Agent’s nazar „ 100 

Village accountant’s share ,, 26 

These figures, worked out per acre, amount to Rs. 3-2, 
Rs. 1-6 and Rs. 4 respectively. The premium is imposed 
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because it can be more effectively concealed than rent-rates. 
Moreover, in the case of a revision of rents, at every decen¬ 
nial period the Government will be entitled to a large 
share. 

A large part of the agricultural capital of this province 
which the tenant might otherwise invest in the purchase of 
stock or improvement of land is thus regularly diverted in a 
clandestine way into the hands of the landowning class. 
Under somewhat similar conditions, there is a general and 
increasing tendency on tlie part of tnalguzars in the Central 
Provinces also to leave rents at the same nominal figure 
from one settlement to the next, and to take advantage of 
the rise in land values by exacting heavy nazar on now 
leases of surrendered holdings or the leasing of new land. 
Often the taluqdar keeps his own private record in which 
the real rent-rate, which is sometimes 50 percent, more 
than the rate in the patwari’s books, is recorded. The com¬ 
petition for land pitches up the real rent-rate as well as the 
nazarana. Further, on account of the pressure of popula¬ 
tion, the village site has been greatly reduced in area, and 
the landlord charges an exorbitant nazarana when the 
peasant wants house-site. If the peasant dies without 
heirs or abandons the site, it reverts to the zamindar. At 
the expiry of life-tenure, again, so relentless is the competi¬ 
tion for land in the densely-peopled districts in Oudh that 
rents which will be offered by new tenants arc expected to 
be quite out of proportion to previous rents or to the agri¬ 
cultural productiveness of the holdings. Fojinerly the 
change of lease had been a convenient occasion for the levy 
of exorbitant nazarana. The landlord on such occasions got 
an enhanced rent-rate in the shape of a large lump sum 
secretly imposed and given by the competing tenants, while 
the Government was deprived of a legitimate share of such 
increase. In some cases the tenants seemed also to prefer 
a lump payment for buying off enhancement of rent. The 
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reason seems to be that in these cases they coald pay the 
zamindur out of savings witliont making an inroad on the 
yearly income. But more often the tenant vvlio paid a liigh 
nazarana started his tenancy in debt or increase<l his 
accumulated debt. It is probable that the taking of 
nazarana has decreased on the whole since the passing of 
tl)c now Act, but a nazarana is even now more or less 
universal and there are also other cesses which are still 
exacted to a considerable extent in addition to the rent. ‘ 
Ini spite of the grant of life tenancy, eviction is by no 
means uncommon in some districts. The taluqdar evicts the 
tenant through force or cunning, or on the plea of conver¬ 
sion of the holding into sir whenever he receives the offer 
of a higher rent-rate coupled with a decent nazarana. The 
tenure is not secure even within the period of seven years, 
the old legal limit. Thus the ignorance and poverty of the 
peasant nullify the protection which law seeks to secure for 
him. Besides there are various forms of compulsory labour 
which are still in force. Thus in many taluqdari estates 
the tenant is required to cultivate the landlord’s farm free 
of any payment for one day in the year ; and, indeed, the 
ancient feudal tradition dies hard especially in the outlying 
tracts. 

Tenant Legislation for Agra. —In Agra the tmiant 
formerly could be ejected if he had not held lands for 
twelve years, but he could acquire occupancy rights if per¬ 
mitted to hold for this period. Though occupancy rights 
no doubt have often been conferred in return for a lump 
payment or agreement to pay an enhanced rent, the growth 
in the occupancy area by 13 per cent, in the twenty years 
between 1903-1922 has been due also in part to fraud, 


' See Qovernment Resolution on the Revenue Administration of 
the United Provinces, 1926, p. 0. 
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mistake and accident.’ Moreover, such increase as has 
taken place has been attained at the cost of an immense and 
growing volume of harassing litigation. During the last 
twenty-five years litigation in Agra has been very heavy. 
In 1923-24 the total number of institutions of suits was 
019,653, which is a slightly lower figure than that for 
1900-01, when the present Act was about to be brought 
into force. The main cause of litigation was the rise in 
prices which excited the landlords to hope for higher rents 
periodically. The number of ejectment suits averaged 
approximately 127,000 in the ten years ending 1922-23, 
and in the year 1922-23 was 157,000. The area held 
under seven-year leases has never reached one million acres 
and such leases are practically confined to Gorakhpur, 
Basti and some districts in the Meerut division. Taking 
the occupancy area and the area under long-term leases 
together, the protected area in 1901 formed 03’5 per cent, 
of the tenant urea and in 1924-25, 74*3 per cent. The non¬ 
occupancy tenant, as a tenant-at-will, had no security 
against the excessive enhancement of his rent and in conse¬ 
quence his rent tended to be a rack-rent. The area held 
for less than 12 years otherwise than on long lease was 
nearly 20 per cent, of the total area of holdings. Further, 
the landlord was compelled, owing to the absence of 
any proper procedure for the revision of the rents of occu¬ 
pancy tenants, either to sue for the ejectment of the tenant 
before he had held land for twelve years or to allow the 
acquisition of occupancy rights, which in practice generally 
debarred him from raising rents until the next settlement. 
The result was that ejectment, on the one hand, and 
sub-letting, on the other, were both encouraged. Eject¬ 
ment and excessive enhancement of rent were the 
direct result of the lack of protection as regards the non- 

' Samuel O’Donnell’s speech before the United Provinces Legis. 
lativc Council, March 29, 1926. 
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oco,n.wcy tcnnnis. while sub-letting followed from the 
inability of the landlord to secure legitimate increase of 
rents as regards occupancy tenants. The lot of non occu¬ 
pancy tenants and sub-tenants was one of considerable 
hardship, if they could not, as no doubt they did in many 
cases, eke out their income by means ol daily labour. The 
competition for rent and the absence of any fixity of tenure 
compelled them to pay in rent an ever-increasing quota of the 
value of the produce ; they paid a higher rent per acre than 
the protected tenants. 

The Agra Tenancy Act abrogated the old twelve- 
year rule for occupancy rights which was a fruitful 
source of litigation. A right which depends on its 
growth on a time-limit leads inevitably to litigation. 
Thus the Agra Tenancy Act, like the Central I’rovinces 
Tenancy Act of 1920, abolished the time-limit for the 
growth of the protected tenant right. It established that 
occupancy rights might be acquired by grant or sale as 
frequently as they have been in the past. On the death of 
the occupancy tenant his son succeeds him. His rent 
cannot be increased except under law by a decree of the 
court, or by a registered agreement. In the case of arrears 
of rent the occupancy holding, however, reverts to the 
zamindar. In Bengal, on the other hand, the custom has 
grown that the occupancy holding is transferred, subject 
to the consent of the landlord who signalises the occasion 
by imposing a levy of nazar, with the natural result of 
depressing the money-value of the occupancy status. As 
regards the unprotected tenantry, life tenancy has been 
conferred with a succession for five years. As long, how¬ 
ever, as the principles of occupancy or heredity are not 
recognised in their case, whenever the tenant dies, the 
evils of rack-renting, nazarana and harassing litigation 
will be manifest, especially in districts where there is 
competition for land. 
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Defects of the New Legislation. —Tlic Agra Tenancy 
status is superior to that created by the Oudh Act in so far 
as it has included the past heredity in tenant riglit. But 
transferability is not yet adopted in the Agra legislation as 
has been the practice in the case of the occupancy status 
and recently a,cceptcd as a legal incident in Bengal. It 
seems on the whole that the custom of free transfer of 
occupancy right, subject to tlic payment of a premium to 
the znmindar, has not proved beneficial to the peasantry in 
Bihar and Bengal. In many areas the cultivating classes 
luive paid nnzar to the landlord, have been recognised as 
permanent tenure-holders at fixed rents, and then have 
ceased to cultivate, thereby depressing the status of the 
actual tillers of the soil. Tn many cases, again, the money¬ 
lender has come in, ajid the former occupancy tenant works 
on Ins own holding as under-rj/ot. Throughout Bengal 
grades of under-are quite (tommon, Opijiion, however, 
differs considerably on the desirability of unrestricted 
transfer of tenant right. It is contended, on the ojie hand, 
that the restriction of transfer depresses the security of the 
peasant, makes credit dearer and increases the rates of 
interest. On the other hand, the transfer of landed property 
into the hands of money-lenders, or to a class of middlemen 
who do not participate in agricultural labour, is fraught 
with peril. The actual line of reform as regards restric¬ 
tions on transfer and sub-lelting ought to depend upon a 
careful weighing of the above two factors in the different 
provinces. In Bengal the question of legislation regarding 
the transfer of occupancy rights, both to give security of 
tenure to the purchaser and to secure to the de facto ryot 
the actual privileges of the present legal ryot, has been 
under consideration for some time. 

It is contended that the system of transfer has been in 
full operation in Bengal and now has become an essential 
feature of present-day land-holding; and that it is desirable 
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to give the custom a secure legal footing which would put 
jin end to a good deal of uncertainty and litigation. From the 
cultivator’s point of view we have seen that it has been an 
unmitigated evil: many ryots are now under-tenants at a 
rack-rent on their holdings, which have passed into the hands 
of the middle and money-lending classes. This has led to the 
extension of the present system of produce rents causing 
rack-rents—already a serious problem in many parts of 
Bengal. On the other hand, the increasing pressure of 
population on the land and the interests of efficient agri¬ 
culture demand that land ought not to be allowed to be 
kept, so to speak, under lock and key, by an inferior 
peasantry, taking advantage of non-transferability. Perhaps 
the best plan would be to give the power of alienation, 
subject to a right of pre-emption which might be given to 
honafide ryots of the village. '^I’he occupancy right should 
be reserved for cultivators, and should cease to exist as 
soon as it is transferred to the middle and the money-lending 
classes. As regards the enactment made in the recent 
tenancy bill in Bengal that the transferee should pay the 
landlord a transfer fee of 20 per cent, of the purchase 
money, this is open to two objections. First, that the 
present rates of salami do not amount to 20 per cent, in 
many parts of Bengal. In some districts transfers are 
freely made and salami is seldom exacted. Secondly, it 
was the village community, not the zamindar, that former¬ 
ly exercised the privilege of restricting sale or transfer of 
holdings. The recent bill, in so far as it recognises the 
exclusive right of the landlord to a transfer fee, and also 
confers upon him the new right of pre-emption, to take over 
a holding from the purchaser on payment of the considera¬ 
tion money along with ten per cent, compensation as well 
as interest goes against custom and tradition. The 
scheme for validating transfer by payment of transfer fee 
to the zamindars assumes the latter to be previous owners 
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by compensating wliom by means of fixed payments a 
retrograde step towards land-nationalisation seem to be 
taken. A portion of snob ftniami should represent a tax 
on land transfer which should be levied for the benefit of 
Local and District Boards, which bodies may ullimately 
develop into institutions representing the true interests of 
the tenantry. In Bengal and Madras the intelligent non¬ 
cultivating middle class is gaining control of the land by 
mortgage and purchase and the position is somewhat 
different from that in the Punjab. In the United Provinces 
the question of passing a liand Alienation Act like that of 
tfie Punjab for the protection of the cultivator was care¬ 
fully considered by the (Jovernment in 190i). 'I’lie most 
experienced revenue officers held, however, that such an 
Act was not desirable. It was shown that conditions here 
differed fundamentally from those in the Punjab, that it 
was difficult in many cases to distinguish the agricultural 
from the professional castes, and that by limiting the class 
of persons who might buy landed property the amount of 
land sold might well be increased rather than diminished 
without preventing the money-lender from acquiring it. 
Evidence is on the contrary forthcoming from certain 
districts that on account of non-trfinsferability of tenure, 
the interest which the tenant pays to the money-lender 
is unduly high. The Government is again examining the 
question and collecting figures from all the districts with 
a view to ascertain whether the tendency of the last 15 years 
shows that the former decision should be reconsidered., 

As regards the unprotected tenants, the life tenancy 
for the statutory tenant in Agra and Oudh is far less 
satisfactory than what is deemed necessary in the interests 
of agriculture, but superior to that of the under-ryo/s and 
bargadars under the Bengal Tenancy Act. Life tenancy 

^ H. A. Lane’s evidence before the Royal Agricultural Commis¬ 
sion, 1027. 
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has been granted first in Oudh and then in Agra as 
a result of compromise. The Agra Tenancy Bill also 
introduces the roster-year system which has already 
been devised in Oudh for fixing genuine adequate and 
stable rents over a fixed period of years. The ordinary 
court lias ruMtlier the material nor the experience and time 
for dealing with the question of the specification of rents 
over a sej’ies of years. The new system enables a scientific 
rate of rent to be determined by a classification of the 
soils and an elaborate analysis of rents for the various 
classes of soils. His Excellency Sir William Harris, in 
a message to the United Provinces Legislative Council with 
rcf(!rence to the Agra Tenancy Bill remarked :—“ Wc 
ourselves would have liked to make occupancy rights 
universal. Against that course there was the precedent 
of the Oudh Rent Act and the patent difficulty of getting 
a legislature on which the landlords predominated to accept 
our views. We contented ourselves, therefore, with asking 
for statutory rights. We were very anxious to get the 
principle of statutory rights recognized, and for that 
purpose wc resolved on concessions to the landlords about 
the abstract equity of some of which we were doubtful.” 

As regards restrictions on sub-letting, the provi¬ 
sions in \)oth Agra and Oudh are more satisfactory 
than in Bengal, though here the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act shows the goal to he reached. Sub¬ 
letting is one of the cru.xes of all tenancy legisla¬ 
tion. Unrestricted sub-letting by an occupancy tenant 
always tends to convert him into a mere intermediary, 
and the actual tiller of the soil into a person without 
any adequate protection safeguarding to him the fruits 
of his toil. In Agra the evils of sub-letting holdings 
which are let to rack-rented sub-tenants have been widely 
known, though these evils are less widespread than in 
Bengal and Bihar. The unrestricted right to transfer or 
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to sub-let or to raise money on holdings has led to wide¬ 
spread impoverishment and indebtedness of the tenants, 
and to the gradual transfer of holdings to non-agriculturists 
and money-lenders, not merely in Bengal, but also in t he 
Dcccan and in the Punjab. Under such circumstances the 
fixity of tenure sanctioned by law becomes a more instruinent 
for the transfer to the money-lender of a valuable 
interest in the land. It has been calculated that about 
20 per cent, of the occupancy area in Agra is sub-let. In 
the Etawah Settlement Report it is stated that 18 per cent, 
of the occupancy area is sub-let, and continuously sub-let. 
The law limits the tenants’ right to sub-let and forbids 
them to mortgage, but in both cases the law is 
little more than a dead letter. Occupancy tenants in 
many districts mortgage or sub-let on a premium, retieiving 
in cash Ks. 50 or Rs. 100 per bigha. That is something 
less than the sale price of any particular land. Tn 
many instances the landlord receives a portion of the 
premium in exchange for his signature on the document. 
Thus a further restriction of sub-letting, as effected in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, would prove beneficial. While the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act permitted a sub-lease ex¬ 
tending for one year only, the provisions of the Agra 
Tenancy Act for restricting sub-letting do not go far enough. 
According to the Act occupancy and ex-proprietary tenants 
are allowed to sub-let for a period of five years, subject 
to this condition, that the holding or a portion of the 
holding must not again be sub-let for a period of five years 
after the first lease has expired. Similarly, a statutory 
tenant is allowed to sub-let for a period of three years, 
subject, again, to the condition that there must not be 
sub-letting within three years after the expiry of the pre¬ 
vious sub-lease. 

A limit to undercultivation and sub-letting has been put 
by restricting the indefinite expansion of sir or the landlord’s 
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home-farm, in which the tenants liold at his will. 
Formerly any non-occupancy land which was relinquished 
by a tenant, or from which a tenant was ejected, was 
converted into sir. Since the grant of life-tenancy to the 
majority of non-occupancy tenants, would check the accrual 
of sir rights, the sir area has been extended by the auto- 
rna,tic conversion of the hhudkasht of 2 years’ standing 
into .'.'ir. The landlord may also add to his sir area by 
continuous cultivation for 10 years, but lest this right be 
abused a graduated scale has been ijitroduced according to 
which a landlord cuan acquire sir only to the extent of a 
certain percentage of his proprietary interest in the mahal. 
Landlords or permanent tenure-holders having not more 
than 80 acres of land can acquire sir to the extent of 50 
per cent, of the area-; but, if the area exeteeds 30 acres 
but is less than OOO acres, only 15 per cent, of the area 
can be acquired. In Oudh there is no such graduated 
scale, and the sir right can accrue to the extent of 10 per 
cent, of the proprietaiy interest without any regard to the 
area held. These limiting clauses are purely the result 
of a compromise. On the one hand, more sir land implies 
the persistence of a large number of rack-rented and 
unprotected tenants and the evils of under-cultivation and 
sub-letting. On the other hand, smaller landlords who 
cultivate land themselves—and these form a larger major¬ 
ity in Agra than in Oudh—in the interests of agriculture 
must not be debarred from extending their proprietorship. 
Such a disability, by hindering the cultivator, who is a 
man of both substance and initiative, would only perpetuate 
inefficient farming. The hindrances to a conferment of 
sir rights beyond the limit of what is deemed necessary 
for the landlords’ own purposes of cultivation, and the 
restrictions on sub-letting, tend to check the increase of any 
further unprotected tenantry. These objects, however, 
Avould be more effectively realised if sub-letting in the case 
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of sir land is prohibited, and the amount of sir land legally 
limited by the extent to which the landlord’s family can 
cultivate without requiring under normal conditions any 
permanent outside labour. I’he pertinacity with wliich 
the zamindars cling to their sir is remarkable. I'he 
reason is that it is their most valuable stand-by. No 
occupancy rights can be obtained in it. Since it usually 
consists of as good land as there is in the village, if not 
the best and most fertile land, it sub-lets at very high rents. 
Under the standing rules for settlement, too, it has come 
to be treated in assessment very lightly, far more ligbtly 
than it deserves, especially that portion of it which is 
persistently sub-let. In the district of Allahabad, in the 
year of verification by the Settlement Officer, 4() per cent, 
of the sir was sub-let, the proportion being 51 ’43 per cent, 
on Gangapar and 43'27 per cent, in the rural Doah. In 
ordinary years a considerably larger projiortion is sub-let, 
the tenants having been ousted or prevailed upon to deny 
their tenancy in the year of verification through a fear 
that the sir might be expunged.’ 

Tenant Legislation in the Central Provinces. —In the 

Central Provinces the main divisions of proprietary right 
have been : 

1. Zamindars, who historically have the highest 

claim of the proprietary body. 

2. Shikmi or subordinate zamindars. 

3. Malguzars. 

4. Superior proprietors. 

5. Inferior proprietors. 


1 See Final Report on the Revision of Settlement in the Allahabad District, 1910, 
p. 29. 


24 
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There are also the thikadars, the Government having 
made provision for long-established lessees. Famines have 
ousted many old proprietors, while small proprietors who 
have weathered the famines have enlarged their estates 
at their own cost. Successful tenants also have purchased 
proprietary shares ; while the money-lender or the specula¬ 
tive purchaser has come in also with greater or less fortune 
in dilTercnt districts. There are three classes of tenants 
under the mahjuzar :—(1) Absolute occupancy tenants 
whose rents are determined by the Settlement Ofl&cer and 
are unalterable during the currency of a settlement. Their 
right is heritable and transferable, subject to pre-emption 
by the malguzar. (2) Occupancy tenants whose rents are 
also fixed by the Settlement Officer, but are liable to en¬ 
hancement decennially, cither by agreement with the land¬ 
lords or on an application by the latter to a revenue officer. 
This right is transferable, subject to payment of nazarana 
or consent-money to the malguzar, (3) Tenants-at-will 
who work on the malguzar's home-farm, which consists 
of two kinds of land known as sir and khudkasht. The 
rack-rented tenants-at-will is found only on the sir land, 
for khudkasht land cannot be leased even for a year with¬ 
out the lessee acquiring occupancy right in it.* It is yet 
too early to hope that sub-letting will be prevented altogether, 
but the Central Provinces legislation represents an im¬ 
portant landmark in the protection of the inferior peasantry, 
whose economic status and legal position have received 
little thought in Bengal and Bihar, or even in the new 
legislation in Agra and Oudh. 

Mortgage Regulation. —An important direction in which 
the legal status of the cultivator may receive further protec¬ 
tion is by not permitting mortgages excepting for the direct 
purpose of improvements, and for the purchase of agricul- 


1 Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee^ 1924-25, Vol. I, pp. 62*53« 
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tural implements, live stock, etc. In case of non-payment 
such mortgaged lands should l>e transferred to cultivators 
only, preferably those of the same village, as has been the 
object of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act and the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
to achieve. In Chota Nagpur the Tenancy Act has made 
the sale of ryoti holdings illegal. The practice, however, 
was not common, being entirely opposed to the fundamental 
ideas of aboriginals about land tenure. The gradual expro¬ 
priation of the aboriginal cultivators by the high-caste 
Hindus led to the passing of this Act. Although the limi¬ 
tations placed upon sale and mortgage of ryoti holdings 
arc not entirely successful in their working, there is no 
douht that tlie Act has already had real effect in a large 
part of Chota Nagpur, It would be very advantageous if 
mutual transfers between ryots were not merely allowed 
under section 46, Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, but positively 
encouraged so that the ryots might have convenient fields 
adjoining each other which they could more economically 
cultivate and supervise. As against restricted transfer 
and sale it is maintained that this reduces the cultivator’s 
ability to borrow up to the full value of the security 
of his holding, and that in time of stress or scarcity 
his capacity for resisting famine conditions is 
correspondingly reduced. The statistics of sale and transfer, 
ho\vever, show that in many parts of India, if the 
cultivators are to remain free, their need of the protection 
of the law against alienation of their lands is greater than 
the need of making credit easier and cheaper. Leases 
should be discouraged as far as possible to prevent the class 
of speculators or shifting tenants from crowding on the 
land. These should be conditional on actual participation 
in the risks of agriculture. If exceptional circumstances 
compel any tenant to sub-let bis land, it should be provided 
that the term of such a lease must not exceed a limited 
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poriod, not more than one or two agricultural seasons. If 
after that period the lessor is found still unable to cultivate 
his own land, or to supply a portion of his own labour in 
association with the lease, the latter should have the right 
to buy up the former’s interest in the land at a price 
settled by the village land court. Letting should not be 
allowed, as in the Russian Agrarian Code, where the whole 
family proi)osing to let gives up direct cultivation as the 
result of a change of residence or tiansfer to some other 
occupation. 

Simplification of the Tenancy System. —The main object 
of legislation with regard to the sub-tenants oj' imdor-ryots 
and the inferior class of agricultural ])artners, haryadars 
or hhnyciuisia, should be to revert from tbe ju'csent com])li- 
cated system of tenancy to the simple rolalion between 
partners which would have been a natiual evolution had 
not the British Settlement declared the zamindar to be 
.sole ju’oprietor of the soil, abrogating the customary rights 
of the peasants. The problem is to recognise the existence 
of th() large class of under-tenants who do not possess a 
definite legal status, to stabilise the practice of cultivation 
on a system of sharing the produce, hhay, harya or hatai, 
Mdiich now seems to be widely pievalent according to the 
well-understood principles of mctaynyc. Very often such 
peasants were the original tenants, who now woi’k as 
labouring partners or on a snb-loase from the men to whom 
they mortgaged their land. In such a case the supersession 
of their status has been a grave economic error. 

But the grant of such legal status must be limited by 
certain restrictions to prevent the neglect of land or the 
growth of antagonistic interests as a result of fresh sub¬ 
lease or tenancy. This purpose can be achieved by recog¬ 
nising the under-tenants or haryadars as occupancy-ten ants, 
while at the same time preventing them from transferring 
their right. But this must be preceded by an offer to the 
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occupancy tenant liimself to resume cultivation of the 
!anu instead of living as a rent-i'ccoi\er. In case he does 
not acccj)! this offer, the actual cultivator, the under-tenant 
or bargadar, should he given the right to purchas/; the land, 
or forthwith pronounced to have the right of an occupancy 
ryot. With the formal recognition of the agricultural 
co-])artners as tenants and the grant of oc(aij)ancy rights to 
under-tenants, the non-cultivating middle classes which 
have gained control of the land, will he iiuhuted to cultivate 
land themselves rather than to let it out on the present 
produce-sharing system, whicli has iK'cn vesponsihle for so 
much under-cultivation and inefficient farming. There is yet 
another danger which is to he guarded against, ff’he 
recognition of under-tenants and ntchtyers as occu[)ancy 
tenants might lead to wholesale ejectment of such classes of 
tcjiants by the occupancy ryots, who would cultivate hy means 
of hired labour, ff’liis might lower further the economic 
status of the actual tiller. Unless and until there is at the 
same time imposed some restriction of the area of holding 
which an occupancy tenant can cidtivate without the impor¬ 
tation of permanent outside labour, the situation will he 
precarious. The declaration of those occupancy ryots avIio 
sub-let their holdings habitually as jotedars or tenure-holders, 
and of \mdcr-ryots as occupancy ryots will prevent the rack- 
renting and eviction of the lower grades of tenants ; while 
the gradual pressure exercised upon the tenure-holder by 
superior grades of proprietors in the form of an enhanced 
rental by threat of eviction will w'eed them out slowly. 

Co-operative farming of Landlord and Ryot. —In cases 
where the right and not the wrong kind of metayage is 
found to exist, based on a real and close partnership in 
farming betw^een the landlord and the tenant, the legisla¬ 
tion ought to preserve it from deterioration. In most parts 
of India, the practice generally has been that the owner or 
tenant of the land supplies the bullocks and seed-grain, 
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while the sub-lcssec provides all the labour. When the 
crop has been harvested the seed-grain and sometimes the 
rent are deducted and the remainder divided equally between 
the parties. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
system of halai where the ])roduce is divided equally between 
the landlord and the cultivator often prevails in non- 
occupancy holdings. The cultivator pays all the expenses 
of cultivation, while the landlord looks after the irrigation 
arrangements. If hired labour be employed, the landlord 
shares half the cost. In the ca.se of sugar-cane which re¬ 
quires very large amount of labour in preparation of the 
crop, the juice is divided in two and three shares out of 
live between the landlord and the tenant respectively. The 
straw remains with the tenant. The general tendency has 
been for the landlord to perpetuate the system of hatai 
while for the tenant to clamour for cost rents especially 
when he grows valuable crops. In Bihar, as we have seen, 
the landlord builds embankments, sinks M'ells, supplies 
irrigation waler and levels the plots of land at his own cost; 
the tenant supplies the bullocks, seeds and agricultural 
implements, and either undertakes all field operations or 
pays for them. 

First, in order to convert the hhiiff, harga, hhaoli or 
hatai system into real metayage, or at least to prevent 
it from degenerating, the law should protect the metayer 
against arbitrary ejection by giving him legal recog¬ 
nition as tenant. Secondly, the law should fix a limit to 
the share demandable by the landlord and protect the metayer 
against all petty oppression, such as unfair appraisement 
now practised in collecting rent in kind. Thirdly, the 
metayer is to be assured of at least half the share resulting 
from any land-improvements which he makes by his own 
labour and capital. For this purpose produce tenancy agree¬ 
ments should be drawn up and duly registered, and their 
terms strictly adhered to by the parties. In such agreements 
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the landlord should, for instance, undertake to supply the 
land with the cottages, necessary bunds, and channels of 
irrigation, pay the whole cost of bringing new land under 
cultivation and making permanent improvements and te- 
pairs, and some portion of the cost of tho-bought manures 
and seeds and implements of irrigation. The cultivator 
would undcrtiike to supply the ploughs, the live stock and 
the implements of husbandry and labour. The tradition of 
such partnership as between landlord and tenant still j)er- 
sists in India. In some parts of India we often come across 
sanjhia holdings. In these the landlord and tenant work 
jointly on the fields and divide the produce. Generally, the 
tenant is an under-ryot and the landlord a ryot, but occasion¬ 
ally the system is in vogue with a small proprietor as 
landlord. Lastly, the landlord or the tenant ought not to 
be allowed to commute the produce-rent into cash-rent. 
When he exchanges his share of produce for a mojiey-rent, 
the landlord escapes trouble and rids himself of respojisibility 
and risk, which are shifted to the tenant. The evil possibi¬ 
lities of this practice in the case of metayage have been 
illustrated, not merely in India, but also in Italy, France, 
Spain and elsewhere. On the other hand, the payment of 
produce-rent assures the tenants of protection against the 
inclemencies of the season or other calamities which make 
agriculture in India so uncertain. Under a produce-sharing 
arrangement, where the rent is proportioned to the produce, 
the tenants can always rub through one or two unfavour¬ 
able seasons, and, if they have not much opportunity of 
making money, they are tolerably secure from ruin. Where 
the rent comprises a fixed amount of the crop irrespectively 
of the yield, this advantage is eliminated. 

Share-tenancy in Italy. —In many regions of Italy 
share-tenancy has a long historical tradition behind it, and 
the success of the mixed and intensive type of agriculture is 
due in a large measure to this system. Immediately after the 
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war the produce-sharing agreements were modified, and it 
is very interesting and instructive to note the principles and 
(dijiracter of share-tenancy that now prevail. In the more 
modern form of share-tenancy the contribution of the owner 
is nearly all the working capital in addition to the farm 
itself ; the tenant contributes little more than his own 
labour. On the one hand, the holding must provide the 
means of ordinary subsistence for the family who work it, 
and there must be on tlie bolding buildings suitable fur 
habitation and also for housing the live stock and farm 
equipment. Machines and live stock are handed over to the 
tenant by the owner, who is also imder the obligation of 
directing the cultivation and the farming of the land in 
accordance witli modern principles of agricultural science 
as approved by practical experience ; he is moreover obliged 
to carry out a scientific rotation of crops, to keep the farm 
stocked with the necessai-y live and dead stock, and to main¬ 
tain a sufficient working capital in accordance with the 
technical requirements, t)n the other hand, the number 
of those who are reckoned in the family holding the land in 
share-tenancy must be proportionate to the requirements of 
the fvvrm-work and the attention necessary for the live stock. 
Thus, the lessor may define, according to the provision of a 
tenancy agreement, what extent of land is in excess of the 
working capacity of the family, so as to hand it over “ by 
preference to day labourers oji a sharing agreement.” The 
object is to strike a balance between the working capacity 
and the size of the liolding, a matter of fundamental 
importance, as already has been observed, since it often 
happens that cither the families are too small and so cannot 
cultivate the land successfully, or they arc too large and 
cannot subsist on it. The kind of work that must be done 
by the tenant is set out in detail, together with all condi¬ 
tions, and it is recognised that the lessor has the powder to 
have the work done at the expense of the tenant if he refuses 
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to do it himself or does not complete it in the proper time, 
or in accordance with the principles of good farming- 
Expenditure on the farm on tillage, and generally all 
expense connected with live stock and equipment, are 
divided equally between the owner and the tenant : us\ially 
the tenant provides all the labour and also the expenses of 
reaping and thrashing the grain, though the hire of the 
threshing-machine and the cost of fuel fall on the land- 
owner ; while the produce is divided usually in exactly 
equal shares. All questions as to interpretations and 
observance of the share-tenancy agreement are referred 
“ for solution on general or professional grounds ” to the 
local, national or provincial agricultural or share-tenancy 
organisations. Tlie different clauses of the agreement,’ 
which are adapted to local traditions, circumstances and 
practices of cultivation, establish between tenants and 
land-owners that cordiality of relations whieJj is indispens¬ 
able for the success of the system of intensive farming.* 

Landlord’s Duties neglected in India. —Such a share- 
tenancy agreement, if adopted in India, would merely 
improve the existing custom of produce-sharing as between 
owner and tenant, which is an established tradition, deeply 
rooted in the general life of the Indian village. It would 
transform the hhag, hhaoU, or batai into something like 
the metayage of Italy and Southern France, where agricul¬ 
ture owes much to the superintendence of landlords, who 
often are domiciled in the nearest towns in these countries 
so dotted with ancient towns, and under whose fostering 
care the present remarkable agricultural prosperity of these 
regions has been brought about. The Indian landlord too 
often avoids trouble by neglecting his duties and delegating 
the mere function of collecting his own share of the produce 

* G. Costanzo: “ Share-Tenancy in Italy,” International 
Review of Agricultural Economics, January-March, 1924. 
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to an agent or contractor. This has developed a spend¬ 
thrift system of land management, which is an important 
cause of under-cultivation and poverty of peasants. Only 
a system of agreement based on complete accord and close 
collaboration of the different contracting parties can 
lead to the highest possible stat(5 of productivity of the 
land. 

Adaptation of Metayage to India.—If the aristocracy 
and middle-class depend on cultivation as a subsidiary means 
of livelihood, they must assume the role of partners in 
farming, supplying agricultural capital and taking the risks 
of cultivation along with the .actual cultivator. Mere ab¬ 
sentee, sleeping partners no longer can be maintained on 
land which has been exposed to centuries of almost unmiti¬ 
gated exhaustion. The handicaps under which the inferior 
ten.ant lalwurs in India can only be removed by converting 
the present customary relation between the landlord and 
the tenant into a satisfactory and elastic system of metayage 
or stock, capital and land-leasing. India is and is likely 
to remain a land of small farms. It is the landlord who 
should supply the capital and knowledge that the tenant 
lacks. The produce-sharing agreement should thus be such 
as would make landlordism coincidental with the duty of 
providing the land with agricultural capital and machi¬ 
nery, as well as expert guidance. On the other hand, it 
should involve the freedom to cancel the tenant-right, not 
only for non-payment of the rent, but also for misuse or 
neglect of the land on the part of the tenant. Such rent 
should be judged fair by the local land court. But where 
the landlord rather than the tenant-farmer is responsible 
for neglect or misuse of the land, his property should be 
made liable to sequestration. Tenant-right should be 
converted gradually into ownership and the expropriated 
land should be used to enlarge peasant holdings which do 
not suffice to maintain a household. 
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Agrarian Reforms in Europe. —^The question of com¬ 
pensation of the landlord or the under tenure-holder in India 
as a rentier living on rent from his estate would have to be 
guided by both economic and political considerations. 
Compensation in cash or in bonds ; compensation for land, 
or for improvements effected by the landlords within a fixed 
period ; part payment, by easy instalments, of the price of 
land acquired by the small owners through the local board 
or co-operative organisations—these are details which can 
be settled by mutual agreement, with the experience of 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany and-the countries in Eastern 
Europe to guide or warn the legislator. There have been 
sweeping agrarian reforms in all these countries wliich all 
have the same scope ; they have expropriated large land- 
owners and divided their estates among peasants and land¬ 
less men. These new landlords, if the reforms are carried 
out fully, will cause the under-cultivated latifundia to 
disappear from Central and Eastern Europe. Some large 
farms and some medium-sized farms will remain, and some 
wage-earning labourers will bo employed on them still. 
But the number of the labourers probably will fall below tEe 
level w'hich makes unemployment and excessive emigration 
impossible. And in Hungary a larger number of labourers 
will own their cottages, built on good-sized allotments. In 
some countries, a much-diminished number of land-hungry 
peasants and labourers still exists. Excepting in Germany, 
the number of peasant holdings which can support a house¬ 
hold comfortably will be enormously and permanently 
increased.^ 

Compensation and Expropriation of Landlords in 
India. —An effort should be made to constitute new small 
holdings and enlarge those in being, either in agreement with 
the landlord or in execution of a compulsory order after the 


^ Irvine; The Makhi(j of Rural Europe, pp. 208*t^ 
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maiiJicr of tho Scotiisli Uind court. Irish land legislation 
accepts the principle of expropriation, which also is incor¬ 
porated in the Scottish reforms and those made in Con¬ 
tinental Europe since 1018. It allows landlords to sell their 
rights in the land held by t heir tenants for a guaranteed price 
paid by the Government, and the tenants to buy their farms, 
paying for them by easy instalments. But also it enables 
the Estates Commissioners compulsorily to acquire land for 
which the owner has not duly accepted their final offer, as 
well as land in West and South Ireland requisitioned by the 
Congested Districts Board. Measures, such as these, 
cautiously adjusted to suit the economic needs and legal 
relations in different provinces, are calculated to raise rack- 
rented peasants in India into small owners, and, along with 
jin efi&cient co-operative organization, into thriving small 
owners. There is no doubt that a remarkable change is 
likely to occur, or already has bcg\in, in the mutual rela¬ 
tions of the ownership and the occupancy of land and in 
their separate characters. The Bengal Tenancy Act secured 
the rights of the higher grade of peasants in Bengal, and 
this has served as a model for regulating the relations of 
landlord and tenant in other parts of India. The term 
“ ryot ” since has been given a strict legal interpretation. 
But, behind the security of the legally-recognised ryot, there 
has grown a group of capitalistic middlemen who are buying 
out the peasantry. Thus the emancipation of the lower 
grades of peasants is an insistent problem to-day. This 
will rectify injustice downward to cultivators below the 
legal peasant line. Between the great rent-receivers and the 
actual cultivators there is, indeed, a host of middlemen who 
are squeezing the cultivators out of the position of land¬ 
holders. The abolition of this long array of middlemen 
seems inevitable. Secondly, there is the labourer, as 
distinguished from a regular tenant, who works for hire 
only or takes a share of the produce of his labour. He 
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hopes to have his status improved into that of a regular 
tenant. 

A Critical Situation .—-Not merely in the permanently- 
settled tracts, but also in other parts of India, the substan¬ 
tial cultivator is relinquishing his personal labour in the 
fields and depending more and more on hired labour or on 
the share system. This is an ominous system, which is 
bound later to be followed by a conflict between' the higher 
and the lower peasantry, as in Russia or Germany. In 
Russia the agrarian reforms of Stolypin strengthened the 
position of the well-to-do peasant and tended to break up 
the communistic type of agriculture. The economic posi¬ 
tion of the landless labourers was neglected. The new 
Agrarian Code, on the other hand, is aimed directly against 
the profiteering peasants, to whom it allows only so much 
land as they can cultivate by their personal efforts, while it 
assists the working peasant to preserve his economic inde¬ 
pendence by means of the regulations for the distribution 
of farm land. Hence the typical peasant now should be the 
man of moderate standing who does not enrich himself at 
the expense of his neighbours Jind at the same time does not 
occupy any position of inferiority in their regard.’ If the 
economic advantage gained by the cultivators results only in 
their joining the ranks of the parasites on agriculture, it 
is all the more necessary to improve the status of field- 
labourers and farm-hands. Some such revision of the old 
relations is necessary in India to ensure the peasant being 
economically as well as legally set free. The present dete¬ 
rioration of the position of the tenant forebodes an agrarian 
revolution ; and, unless the situation is handled boldly and 
sagaciously, it will end in disaster. 


* M. Tcherkinsky: Agrarian Policy in Soviet Hussia," Inter- 
national Review of Agricultural Economics, October-December, 1924. 



CHAPTER XI 
The State as Landlord 

The Basis of Land Assessment. —As the tenancy laws 
protect the tentint in the zamindari tracts against arbitrary 
eviction and enhancement of rent, similarly the instruc¬ 
tions issued to Settlement Officers in the njotumri tracts 
protect the peasant farmer against an arbitrary assessment 
of the land revenue. In each ryotwari province, the land 
revenue is settled by periodical inquiries, district by district, 
into the profits and circumstances of agriculture and the 
agricultural population. For each province a theoretical 
standard of State demand is fixed which, however, may be 
modified by general considerations. The application of this 
standard everywhere requires a full consideration of yield 
or outturn, of prices and either of the cost of cultivation or 
of rent. But it is not seldom that the matter of estimating 
the full and true normal cost of agriculture is subordinated 
to the quest for arithmetical certitude or the consideration 
of financial necessity. Both in Madras and in Bombay, 
the term for which the land revenue of a district is settled 
is thirty years. In Madras, the water-rate is charged 
separately and fluctuates from year to year. In Madras 
and in Bombay, the revenue demand does not vary except 
on account of failure of crops and of water supply, or of 
improvement of irrigation facilities from a Government 
source. Individual remissions on wet land for failure of 
supply in the Government source, which are so important a 
feature in the Madras system, are absent in Bombay. The 
assessment system of Bombay is far more ** fixed ’ ’ than it 
is in Madras. . • 
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In Madras and Bombay the rent rate is much higher 
than the rate of Government assessment. Landless culti¬ 
vators buy land with borrowed money, which means paying 
interest instead of rent, and in any tract where rents are 
high there may be several men in this position. Thus the 
actual rents are used here to indicate the maximum limit 
of the Government demand. These rents are often rack- 
rents, since the tenants under the ryotwari holders both in 
Madras and Bomi)ay are unprotected. On the zamindari 
estates in Madras, every ryot who is admitted by the land¬ 
lord to the possession of land has a permanent right of 
occupancy. There is no corresponding law, however, appli¬ 
cable to the tenants under the ryotwari cultivator either in 
Madras or in any of the provinces where the ryotwari system 
is in force. Yet the number of tenants in the Madras 
Presidency, for instance, is quite large. The following table 
shows the percentage of cultivating tenants in different 
districts of Madras 


Percentage of agricultural population. 


Name o£ district. 

Gan jam 

Vizagapatam 

Godavari 

Kistna 

Guntur 

Kurnool 

Bellary 

Anantpur 

Cuddapah 

Nellore 

Chingleput 

South Arcot 

Chittoor 

North Arcot 

Salem 


Cultivating land-owner 
and dependants. 

23- 7 
120 
14-9 
26-9 
43-6 

40- 2 
49-8 
37*3 

41- 6 
22-8 
34-8 
45-7 

24- 5 
44*0 
620 


Cultivating tenants 
and dependants. 

23-6 

43-5 

18-8 

12-5 

2-8 

3-6 

41 

7-4 

2-4 

16-2 

12-6 

10-4 

23-4 

9*6 

5-6 
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Percentage of agricultural population. 

Name of district. 

Cultivating land-owner 
and dependants. 

Cultivating tenants 
and dependants. 

Coimbatore 

39-9 

5*6 

Tanjore 

26-8 

13-8 

Trichinopoly 

42-7 

6*8 

Madura (ex-Periyar) 

48-7 

0-3 

Bamnad* 

50*7 

7*1 

Tinnevclly 

29*1 

15*9 


The following figures show the multiple of rental to 
assessment in three districts in the Madras Presidency in 
which re-settlement has been made : — 

Multiple of rental assossment. 

Vizagapatam 1912-10 4‘15 (average ratio) 

{ Single crr>p wel—0 times. 

Double crop wt‘fc—4'5 times. 

Dry varies from 7 to 10 times. 

Trichinopoly 1918-20 Approximately to 10 times for 

single crop wet. 

The following table shows how the rates of rental to 
assessment have been rising continuously in the Trichino¬ 
poly district within the last few decades : — 





Statement showing the Net Lease Value per acre and its Ratio to the Assessment on Nirarambam 

Ct ‘ _ 1 - _r_j rt • m i » _ _/n_1 
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In Madras hs ^veIl as in Burma, the assessment has been 
based on the net produce, but whereas in Burma no allow¬ 
ance has been made for home labour, in Madras an endea¬ 
vour has been made to ascertain the full cost of cultivation. 
The earliest settlements in Bombay were carried out on the 
same principle. In the Punjab, the assessment is based on 
the net assets, the average surplus which an estate may 
yield after deducting the expenses of cultivation. In the 
Central Provinces, it is based on the net assets of the land¬ 
lord, of which by far the most important item is the rate 
actually payable by tenants. For the North Western 
Provinces, the Saharanpur Rules laid down half of the 
well-ascertained net assets as the standard of Government 
assessment. But the construction placed on the word 
“assets” at the time, and for many years later, permitted the 
Settlement Officer to look beyond the actual cost rental and 
to take into consideration prospective increases of income, to 
assume a fair rent for land held by tenants enjoying privi¬ 
leges as against the landlord, and to consider the profits of 
sir or home-farm cultivation (where the land was held 
entirely by cultivating proprietors) as well as the rental 
value of the home-farm lands. Hence it arose that the 
assessment taken, though amounting only to about 50 per 
cent, of the nominal assets, absorbed as a rule a considerably 
higher proportion of the realised rental. Thus in every 
province the State claims the right of one half of the net 
produce, the net assets or the rent, whichever is taken as 
the basis of assessment. 

Agricultural Costings. — In practice, the assumptions 
made in calculating the net assets are immoderate, and the 
interpretation of the share claimed by the State has some¬ 
times become severe. Agricultural indebtedness accordingly 
weighs heavily on the mass of the Indian peasantry, and 
evictions and forced sales fake place to a greater extent than 
is consistent with sound finance. Regarding the security 
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of the peasants against the undue encroachment of the land 
tax as the object to be achieved, the solution can be 
found only through improvement of methods of calculating 
agricultural surplus. The instructions for calculating the 
cost of cultivation require lo be brought into closer 
relation with facts, and the statistical inquiry needs to be 
improved by giving more detailed attention to representative 
economic data. 

In Bombay, for estimating yields, the Settlement Officer 
examines the results of crop measurement by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and may personally conduct a few experi¬ 
ments, but he uses them chiefly to guide him in determining 
the average local yield per acre of each crop that is 
commonly accepted in the payment of produce-ro,nts. In the 
Punjab the estimate of yields is a more important process. 
But the Settlement Officer makes great use of figures covering 
large areas supplied by military farms, estates under 
the Court of Wards, and large landowners. \ single estimate 
is framed for each main kind of crop throughout the 
assessment circle. The Settlement Officer selects those 
recent ycar.s, usually from three to five, which he thinks 
will give a true normal, and the average of these is assumed 
to represent the normil proportion under each crop. In the 
Central Provinces th(' procedure is somewhat on the Punjab 
lines, but less elaborab*, and a single estimate for each crop 
is framed for the whole di.strict. In M.idras the relative 
productivity of the different soils is estimaled in terras of 
the food crops both by measurement and inquiry. From 
the yield as determined on this basis an allowance of 13 to 
25 per cent, is made for vicissitudes of season and uncul- 
turable patches. As regards the cost of cultivation, the 
methods of inquiry in vogue have been found to be less 
satisfactory, and often the instructions of the Settlement 
Officers have been adversely criticised. In the Central 
Provinces and the Punjab, where assessments are based on 
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rents, the cultivator is necessarily allowed the full cost of 
cultivation. In the Punjab it is expressly laid down that, 
where the estimate (jf the net produce for an assessment 
circle is checked by a separate estimate for a well- 
irrigated holding, actual or supposed, if the owners cultivate 
themselves a reasonable sum must be allowed as the price 
of their labour. In Bombay the difficulty is avoided owing 
to the limitation of enhancements. In Madras, where the 
basis of assessment is the net produce, the directions for 
original settlements contemplate the exclusion of home 
labour in calculating the cost of cultivation. First and 
last, estimates of the cost ol cultivation must depend on 
the care and judgment of the Settlement Officer; neither can 
be supplied by rules however detailed.^ 

Taxable Capacity of Holdingi —The method of com¬ 
puting agricultural yields and co.sts should be adapted to 
the different conditions of tenure and settlement, soil and 
crops, so that there shall be no encroachment on the 
standard wages of agriculture in an economic cultivation 
unit. Where an inadequate allowance is made for the 
labour of the cultivator and his family, the system, strictly 
applied, would justify a higher assessment on the poorer 
cultivator working a small holding with his own family 
than on a wealthier peasant employing several labourers. 

In a country where agriculture is almost the only occu¬ 
pation, where the peasants are rooted to the soil, and where 
the chief rent-receiver is the State and not competitive land¬ 
lords, the question of the peasant’s standard of life and the 
standard wages of cultivation must not be left to be decided 
by forces of competition. The curb of an estimate of 

^ For a discussion of the methods of ascertaining yields or out¬ 
turns, and the actual demand in the different provinces of India, see 
Report on the Land Revenue System of Burma, Vol. I, which is used 
freely, here. 
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normal or standard wages of cultivation must be applied to 
the uncontrolled economic forces now manifest in the lower¬ 
ing of the status of the small holder, his indebtedness and 
his compulsory expropriation. 

Investigations into the yield of agricultural produce show 
that in normal years there is food shortage in the country; 
thus the present land tax encroaches upon the physical sub¬ 
sistence which is necessary to maintain the cultivator and 
iiis family. The income from the land which is below the 
size of the economic cultivation unit is a necessary element 
of income without any ability to bear a tax. 

Mughal Revenue Collection. —The modes of land 
assessment also aggravate instead of mitigating the effects 
of restless encroachment. The Mughal and the Mahratta 
rulers obtained from the land “ a net one-half” of the 
produce; but, when there was scarcity, the assessment was 
reduced. A very interesting instance of such reduction is 
afforded by a firman of the Emperor Aurangzeb, which is 
as follows :— 

“ If Khiraj-i-muazzaf has been fixed on a land and a 
calamity befalls some crop of the land by which it is not 
totally destroyed, then you ought to enquire into the case 
and deduct from the revenue to the extent of the enquiry 
done ; and from the portion that remains safe, take so much 
of the produce (mahsul) that the ryot may have a net one- 
half, e.g., ten maunds are usually produced in a field ; on 
account of the calamity six maunds only are left (safe); the 
^net half of this is five maunds ; therefore, you should take 
one maund only (as revenue), so that the net half, viz., five 
maunds, may be left to the ryot.” 

During the palmy days of Mughal administration the 
revenue collectors were subjected to a variety of checks, so 
that the chances of rack-renting and oppression were very 
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small. *‘If (God forbid) any calamity from earth or 
sky overtakes a mahal, strongly urge the amins and amils 
to watch the standing crops with great care and fidelity, and 
after enquiring into the sown fields they should carefully 
ascertain (the loss) according to the comparative state of the 
present and past produced (hast-o-bud). You should never 
admit as valid any sarbasta calamity, the discrimination 
(tafriq) of which depends solely on the reports of the 
chaudhris, qanungoes, rauqaddatns, and patwaris. So that 
all the ryots may attain to their rights and may be saved from 
misfortune and loss and usurpers may not usurp (other’s 
rights). Strongly urge the amins, amils, chaudhris, qanun¬ 
goes and miitsaddis, to abolish balia (or halia) exactions 
(akhrajat) in excess of revenue and forbidden abwabs 
(cesses), which impair the welfare of the ryots. Take 
securities from them that they should never exact balia or 
collect the abwabs prohibited and abolished by His Majesty. 
And you yourself should constantly get information and if 
you find any one doing so and not heeding your prohibition 
and threat, report the fact to the Emperor, that he may 
be dismissed from service and another appointed in his 
place.” 

Recent Increases in Land ReYenue Assessments.— 

With an incorrupt body of subordinate officials and with far 
greater knowledge of local agricultural conditions, the present 
system might be made much more responsive to the local 
fluctuations in agricultural prosperity. In Madras, Bombay, 
and the United Provinces in particular, assessments have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Thus the whole system of 
land-tenure and taxation is called in question by the re¬ 
peated famines, even though they have been stripped of 
Some of their old horrors. The following figures examplify 
the large and continuous increase of the land revenue : — 
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Year. 

Land Beveaue. 

(Cioret of rupees.) 

Cropped area. 
(Milliooe of acres.) 

1890-91 

24*04 

194*41 

1803-94 

25*68 

197*88 

1898-99 

27*46 

190*48 

1901-02 

27*41 

226 00 

1907-08 

26*67 

221*63 

1908-09 

28*29 

218*00 

1914-16 

30*70 

227*68 

191819 

33*00 

201*88 


Only those years have been selected which have followed 
a famine. 

If we now consider the assessment of the three provinces 
mentioned above the increase would be found to be even 
greater. 


MADEAS. 


Index No. of 

Y Land Revenue.) agicultural 

xear. (Lakbs of rupees. income 

per head. 


Cropped area. 
(Millions of 
acres.) 


K. L. Datta's figures 1886-87 460*6 100 ^ 28*01 

for 1890-94. 

1902-03 682-6 182 24*60 

K. L. Datta’s figures 1918-14 574*8 160 2 84*18 

for 1906-09. (excluding irrigation receipts). 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


1886-87 

680*7 

100 ’ 

36*97 

1902-03 

6:6 

106 

84*61 

1918-14 

622 

130 2 

33*27 

1922-23 

914 

(excluding irrigation 




receipts) 

L. Datta's figures for 1890-94. 


Ditto 


1905-09. 


Ditto 


1917-18. 
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BOMBAY. 


Year. 

Land Revenue. 
(Lakhs of rupees.) 

Index No. of 
agricultural 
income 
per head. 

Cropped area. 
(Millions of 
acres.) 

1886-87 

270 

100 » 

24'2 

1894-95 

289 

89 

24-5 

1900-01 

298 

105 

21 

1918-14 

311 

123 5 

30*8 

enormous 

an increase 

in the revenue 

cannot but 


diminish the capacity of the peasant to bear the strain of 
bad years. 

The increase in the incidence of land revenue per culti¬ 
vated acre and head of population is as follows :— 


* K. L, Datta’s figures for 1890-94. 
■ Ditto 1905-09. 



!Per acre of cultivated area. Per bead of Population. 
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Moreover, the delay of settlement operations, the petty 
oppressions of the subordinate stalf and the uncertainty and 
harassment of the agricultural classes, ought not to be 
ignored. Mistaken assessments have led to discontent in 
some regions, while in others there has been a check to 
exjxinditure on land improvements duo to the fear of en¬ 
hanced revenue demand. 

Liberalization of the State Share.— In the United 
Provinces the pressure of the population on the land has 
been so great that land might be cultivated at a loss and 
the competitive rent rates could no longer be accepted as the 
standard of revenue assessment. Indeed, in many districts 
of Agra, the excessive difference between the occupancy 
and competitive rents has reached a point at wliich standard 
rates would have given an unjust enhancement of the old 
<»ccupancy rentals, if based on competitive rents. This 
basis accordingly has been abandoned in recent settlements 
as giving an unduly high level of rent rates. In recent 
years there has been accordingly a steady diminution of the 
State claim. In the United Provinces as well as other 
zamindari provinces, prospective assets have now been 
excluded from cultivation ; allowances have l)een made for 
improvements made by the landlord, for precariousness of 
cultivation and for local circumstances, and t he revenue 
has been fixed at a share of the annual income of the 
proprietor, his income including a fair rental value for the 
land wdiich he farms himself or assigns on privileged terms 
to tenants. In the Central Provinces, so far as the most 
important head of income—the cash rental —is concerned, 
the true assets do not now mean, as was formerly the case, 
a fair rental value irrespectively of the rental actually 
payable where the tenant holds on less than a fair rent. 
The assessment is now based on the rents actually paid as 
fixed by the Settlement Officer, and these are always below 
the rental value. 
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The new C.P. Settlement Act of 1929 has incorporated 
certain economic principles which should guide the revenue 
policy of other provinces. In calculating agricultural costs 
the depreciation of agricultural capital and payment of 
interest are now taken into account while the Act has in 
some measure recognised the principle of exemption of the 
cultivator’s and his family labour and supervision which 
now forms definitely an element of true estimated cost of 
cultivation. The Settlement Officer shall have regard to the 
profits of agriculture, the existing level of rents and the sale 
prices of land, but may fix a rent for a holding lower than the 
rent justifiable under this section in order to avoid an 
excessive reduction in the tenant’s profits. 

To safeguard the interest of tenants and to prevent an 
excessive enhancement of their rent by settlement opera¬ 
tions, it is necessary to initiate a more careful and intensive 
inquiry into the costs and profits of agriculture than ever 
yet has been undertaken. Thus the Settlement Officer 
should be required in framing an estimate of true and 
normal cost of cultivation to make an adequate allowance 
for all labour expended by the cultivator and his family. 
In the second place, he should also include the depreciation 
of cattle and agricultural implements, besides the interest 
the eultivator must pay on his debt whether his crop be 
successful or not. Thirdly^ he should provide a yearly 
reserve against the normal risks of agriculture due to 
precariousness of the seasons. All these items are as much 
part of the cost of production as the provision of seed or 
manure, and, together with the more usual items, should be 
deducted from the gross value of the produce taken as the 
basis of assessment; but the theoretical State demand of 
half the net produce takes no account of these. .Where 
such items are not considered at all,; the figures which 
purport to show the cost of cultivation become arbitrary 
and nominal. In Madras, until 1915j the assessment 
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represented half the net produce, i.e., the balance left after 
deducting cost of cultivation from the value of the gross 
produce. In 1015 it was laid down that a half should 
represent the maximum limit and not the normal standard. 
The rule in Bombay is that the enhancement of revenue 
over a district at re-settlement shall not exceed 33 per 
cent. In regions where rents are raised as high as 
active competition for land can raise them, it is desirable 
that the Government should lay down one-third of the net 
produce or rental value as the amount which may be 
suitably taken as revenue. Above all, the practical applica¬ 
tion of the tlicoretical rate of demand must be lenient and 
be tempered by a liberal system of allowances for failures and 
fallows. The protection of peasant proprietorship against 
an immoderate Government assessment should be as scrupu¬ 
lously observed as the protection of tenants and sub-tenants 
against rack-renting landlords. Moreover, the Government 
as the landlord ought to bind itself with the cultivator 
in a real and close partnership in farm development, 
undertaking measures of irrigation and land improvement, 
such as building bunds, digging wells, reclaiming marshes, 
etc., on account of which not more than a fair interest of the 
cost of construction ought to be charged as revenue. 

Evils of Over-taxation. —^The theory that the State 
is the proprietor and is entitled by ancient custom and 
historical precedent to a share of the proprietory rights of 
land has been disproved by many writers. Formerly, the 
king or his subordinate took as tax from the peasant a share 
of the grain actually produced, and this tax varied according 
to the quantity of the yield in different soils and climatic 
conditions. Such a system still prevails in some of the 
ludiaoi States to-day. The commutation of grain payments 
into cash and the rigidity of the collection sometimes ad¬ 
versely affected the lot of the cultivator. The successive 
settlements bring into the coffers of the Government a larger 
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and larger share of the Held produce, which if peasant pro¬ 
prietorship were absolute might have returned into channels 
of permanent land improvement. So far as public finance 
is concerned permanent settlement, it must be admitted, 
fixes the revenue from the land, while public expenditure 
grows faster than the sources of taxation. But on the 
other hand, the temporary settlement marks out the land 
as the main objecd of taxation and makes agricultural incrome 
pay a larger share of its (juota to the Government revenue 
than is deemed wise under the present conditions of peasant 
farming in India. In some tracts, therefore, there has 
appeiired the evil of rack-renting with its sequence of forced 
sale and eviction even as the permanent settlement by lead¬ 
ing to great subinfeudation of rights in the soil and with 
it to much subletting all down the line has involved the 
most uneconomical forms of land management. 



CHAPTER XII 
Tills Agiugultukal Labourer 

Classes of Population and their Economic Condi¬ 
tions. —Tbo dcclino of peasant proprietorship, the prevalence 
of laiidlordisiii and tlie growth of the landless class have 
aiTected profoundly tlie distribution of wealth in India. 
The control of land in an old agricultural country like India 
naturally has shaped in great measure her social and 
political organisation, and therefore the recent changes 
in ownership and tenancy must react imperceptibly but 
inevitably on the whole fabric of social life. The eco¬ 
nomic distril)ution of wealth is judged from the broad 
division of population into agricultural, industrial, eco¬ 
nomical, professional and other classes. A closer analysis 
would require in the first place the differentiation of 
industrial workers from agricultural labourers (farm-hands, 
etc.) and gcnei’al low-grade labourers of the miscellaneous 
and casual type who are on the margin of work and life; 
and, secondly, the isolation of the fixed-wage-earners 
from the rest. It is on the landless classes that the vicis¬ 
situdes of the times tell with most crushing effect. The 
following figures from one of the famine-ridden districts of 
the Central Provinces speak for themselves. The labouring 
castes in Saugor district in successive census years were 
enumerated thus : 


1891 

145,420 

1901 

109.225 

1911 

140,149 


There was a fall of 25 per cent, during the famine decade; 
but in 1911 the aggregate rose to within 4 per cent, of 
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the figure of 1891. Many who migrated doubtless returned; 
and with increasing prosperity the birth-rate improved. 
Again, famines cut out half a generation, but cliildren born 
since 1900 reached the working-age. 

Tlie professions, representing more or less tlie adbient 
section of the community, form a microseopir- minority 
in India. The fixed-wage-earners also form a ^■ery small 
section. The unskilled labourers now arc seen to increase 
decade after decade. The following table shows their 
number in 1911 and in 1921:— 

2^22 Variation per 

cent. 

Farm servants and Field 41,240,335 37,024,917 l 

labourers. 

Labourers anti workmen 8,273,05f) 9,300,105 l !2'4 

unspecified. 

Part-time Hired Labour. —Hired labourers in India, 
unlike those on the farms of North and North-West Europe, 
are not whole-time professional laixmrers but part-time 
day-labourers. They usually own a little laud themselves, 
and would like more, but there is also a growing class 
of landless labourers whose employment is uncertain, and 
who shift from fields to factories and mines and from 
factories and mines to plantations. 

Decline in Cultivating Land-owners and Field- 
labourers. —Every circumstance, which has weakened the 
economic position of the small holder, has increased the 
supply of agricultural labourers—the loss of common rights 
in the rural economy, the disuse of collective enterprise, 
the subdivision of holdings, the multiplication of rent- 
receivers, free mortgaging and transfer of land, and the 
decline of cottage industries. The growth of population 
in this century has been so great and the holdings have 
become so fractionalised that often the latter are uneconomic. 
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compelling the peasants to supplement the proceeds of 
their holdings by outside work, or to sell their lands to 
middlemen or to more prosperous peasants. It is note¬ 
worthy thjit the populations on the margin of life engaged 
in occupations that entail heavy physical but little mental 
energy are endowed with larger families than the higher 
and the more intellectual sections of society. In a normal 
decade, with no epidemics or other disturbing factors, 
such sections of the community may be expected to increase 
faster than the rest. The last two decades have been 
abnormal, and the mortality, which is ahvays the heaviest 
from these lower orders, has been particularly heavy. 
Mr. S. V. Mnkerjee, who in his Genma Report discusses 
this question, shows that the number of field-labourers 
in Baroda has been progressively decreasing since 1903; 
but, on the other hand, the number of cultivators and 
receivers of rent from agricultural land (with their depend¬ 
ants) has progressively increased (from 970,075 in 1911 
to 1,058,182 in 1921). The Punjab Census Report 
similarly records an increase of the number of persons 
living on income from rent of agricultural lands from 
020,000 in 1911 to 1,008,000 in 1921. On the other 
hand, the number of farm-servants and field-labourers 
actually has decreased from 1,192,000 in 1911 to 1,134,000 
in 1921. In Madras there is a similar tendency through¬ 
out the last 20 years for cultivating landowners and 
labourers to lose ground to the cultivating tenant and the 
non-cultivating rent-receiver or rent-payer. For every 
thousand w^orkers (t.c., excluding dependents) the non¬ 
cultivating classes number 77 in 1921; they numbered 
20 in 1901. The agricultural classes are proportioned as 
follows in the Madras Presidency ’ : — 


Pillai: Economic Conditions in India, p. 114 . 
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1901. 

1911. 

19S1. 

Non-cultivating land-owners 

10 

23 

49 

Non-cultivating tenants 

1 

4 

28 

Cultivating land-owners 

484 

420 

381 

Cultivuting tenants 

1.')! 

207 

225 

Farm servants and field-labourers .. 

34r) 

340 

317 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Does this imply, asks the Census Superintendent, tliat 
the man who farms his own Itind is being forced to relin¬ 
quish it to the non-cultivating money-lender from whom 
he wiJl cultivate as a tenant? In the United Provinces, 
the number of ordinary ciiltivatms has increased from 
28,712,015 to 2V),843,168. On the other hand, the number 
of farm-servants and field-labourers has decreased from 
4,552,043 in 1011 to 4,035,887 in 1021, the decrease being 
11‘3 per cent. In 1801 cultivators, including both tenants 
and cultivating proprietors, formed 52 per cent, of the 
population. In 1921 they formed 04 per cent., although 
the holdings area has increased in the same period by only 
6 per cent. Between 1891 and 1921 the number of persons 
whose main source of income is agricultural rents has 
increased by 46 per cent. In Bihar and Orissa rent-payers 
or ordinary agriculturists have increased by 9 per cent, 
while farm-servants and field-labourers have declined by 
22 per cent. In Bengal also the number of ordinary culti¬ 
vators, including dependents, has increased from 29,748,660 
to 30,543,557, and the number of farm-servants and 
field-labourers has diminished from 3,660,000 to 1,805,502, 
the decrease being 50 per cent. In Central Provinces and 
Berar ordinary cultivators have decreased by 161,000 or 
2 per cent., while rent-receivers have increased by 07,000 
persons or 52 per cent. This has been due to the increase 
of subletting. Farm-servants, however, have declined, hjs 

28 
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23 per cent. The following statement of the economic 
position of the different classes in Balaghat shows the same 
tendency. The number of rent-receivers and cultivators 
increased from 173,655 to 205,753 in the period 1891 to 
1901, but the number of farm-hands actually decreased from 
52,264 to 44,802, a reduction by 15 per cent, approxi¬ 
mately, while the number of field-labourers showed 
but very slight increase, 48,500 to 51,470. Many of the 
farm-hands took to cultivatioji without altogether giving up 
their former occupation of labouring in the mines and on 
irrigation works, or carting mineral and forest produce. It 
is doubtful whether this increase in the number of cultiva¬ 
ting owners and tenants is an unmixed good. Where the 
agricultural labourer as a result of the rise in prosperity sets 
up as a peasant proprietor, we may hope ho turns his land 
and his own life to good account with the magic of pro¬ 
perty around him. But mostly he is without staying power, 
and his holding is more often than not too small to be 
economic. 

DriYing the Hired Labourer off the Land. —By a 

selective process, the superior cultivator is driving the more 
thriftless of his brethren to the marginal areas. According¬ 
ly the extension of cultivation results, if in anything, in a 
gradually diminishing return for an increasing amount of 
labour and expense. It is noteworthy also that the figures 
of the transfer of land by agriculturists to non-agriculturists 
show that the tendency of the latter to take possession of 
the agriculturist’s land is to a certain extent increasing 
synchronously with the tendency to let the land rather than 
cultivate through hired labour. In Bengal ordinary culti¬ 
vator workers number 9,274,927 and farm servants and 
field-labourers 1,805,502. There is thus only one hired 
labourer on the land to every five who cultivate land of their 
own. In Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, there is only 
one hired labourer to eight ordinary cultivators. In the 
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United Provinces tliere are 16,092,000 cultivators (workers) 
wliile the farmers and field-labourers total 4,035,887. Here 
there is only one hired labourer to every four cultivators 
(workers). In the Central Provinces and Berar 47 per cent, 
of the population are cultivators and 27 per cent, firm- 
scrvanls or labourers, i.e., there is approximately one 
hired labourer to two cultivators. In England and Wales 
there are by contrast well over three hired labourers to every 
farmer. It may be said generally that the holdings in the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal arc so small that the 
cultivation of them is hardly ever too much for their owners 
themselves to accomplish unaided. And, in fact, the greater 
the pressure of the agricultural population on the soil, and the 
more uneconomical in size the holding becomes as a result 
of minute svibdivision, the less will be the tendency to em¬ 
ploy hired labourers in the fields, who thus will have to seek 
employment in the rural tracts as earth-workers and road- 
menders, or migrate to industrial towns and plantations. 
This explains the large increase of the class of unspecified 
workmen in the last census decade. The more efficient 
of them may accordingly be called professional labourers 
(majdur) as distinguished from field-labourers. Tbe profes¬ 
sional labourers work on roads and railways, in harbours 
and dockyards; they are employed for canal-cutting and 
building construction, for the lower strata of domestic ser¬ 
vice and for all the work which demands either a little more 
intelligence or more strenuous exertion than the work done 
by a field-labourer. 

Conditions of the Field-labourer. —Somewhat superior 
in economic status are those field-labourers who possess 
small plots of land of their own, or who work as partners 
receiving half the crop for cultivating another man’s plot, the 
principal paying the rent and supplying the seed-grain. If 
no seed-grain is supplied, half the reaping expenses is gene¬ 
rally given by the principal if he wants a moiety of the crop. 
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If neii'ber seed nor reaping expenses are given, the shares are 
two-fifths to the principal and three-fifths to the cultivator. 
Such division is carefully adjusted to agricultural conditions, 
district by district. Sometimes the peasant acquires the right 
to cultivate another’s plot by offering paddy loans, and the 
shares are governed by local economic conditions. It is 
because the holdings do not suffice for their owner’s main¬ 
tenance that they are hired out. Sometimes, again, the 
labourers do not possess any holdings at all, either of their 
own or on a share basis, and are attached iiermancntly to a 
cultivator’s family or move from plot to plot. In the former 
case they are furnished with a small hovel in the midst of the 
farms which they till. The field-labourers often are paid in 
kind for their services. They receive a share in the crop, 
together with other dues which arc fixed by custom. This 
custom varies from province to province. Again, the share 
of the farm-hands differs according to harvest conditions. 
Usually the share of the harvest allotted to farm-hands is 
standardised by a bundle tied with three lengths of straw. 
As the straw length increases or deceases with a good or bad 
harvest, there is an automatic adjustment of wages. When 
the harvest is abundant the field-labourer enjoys plenty. The 
Chamars in the United Provinces who supply agricultural 
labour and help the cultivators in ploughing, sowing and 
reaping, and also in repairing the cottages, are given one- 
thirteenth part of the produce of barley and one-sixteenth 
part of wheat. The Ahirs who sometimes supply agricultural 
labour receive the same remuneration. They are often 
tied to the same plot of land for generations. In the Punjab 
the Chamar, if he is a separ (permanent kamin) receives one- 
tenth of the whole crop of grain for the general help 
rendered by him. The Chamars remove dead cattle, pro¬ 
vide two pairs of boots a year for the ploughman, and two 
for the woman who brings the bread into the fields, besides 
oneox-whip (narka) and a leather rope (santa) to fix the yoke 
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(jua) to the plough in the half-year, and furthermore, do all 
the necessary repairs. In addition to their basic function 
as artisans the Punjab Chamars perform a very considerable 
part of the agricultural labour. They clear the fields before 
ploughing and assist the reaping of the harvest. They also 
plaster the houses with mud when needed and do ail kinds 
of odd work. The status of the lield-labourers has been 
governed by ethnic and social history, and by the agricul¬ 
tural conditions and population of the village in different 
provinces, from time immemorial. In licngal reapers are 
paid in kind at the rate of one bundle to every ten bundles 
they cut. Wages in kind for agricultural labourers, who are 
on a yearly contract, arc 8 to 10 maiinds of rice a year, two 
pairs of cloths and two napkins, together with other small 
requisites. In the Birbhiim district the annual wages of 
the day-labourer vary from Rs. 8 to Rs. 24 together with G 
or 8 htsh of paddy. In Burdw'an wages arc seen as high as 
Rs. 120. Five to seven cloths are usually given to the 
labourer’s family and 12 days’ casual leave allowed. If the 
absence exceeds this limit there is a deduction from wages. 
When new hands are hired they are paid as much as 5 to (> 
annas per diem. In many villages along with paddy or 
husked rice, tobacco, jalpan (tiffin), oil for bathing and even 
a meal is given. In the South-Western districts the rate is 4 
to 5 annas per 15 gandas or 10 sheaves ; any additional %vork 
is paid in the same proportion. For the pulse and rahi crops 
the rates are less. Sometimes the reapers make a contract 
for reaping an acre at the rate of so many bundles. Since 
the price of food grains is rising enormously, it is becom¬ 
ing a common practice for the land-holder to substitute 
payment in cash for payment in grain. The Wage Census of 
Bengal, 1910, shows that wage rates are generally much high¬ 
er in East and North'Bengal>han in West Bengal. Taking 
the wages of ^unskilled labour as a standard of comparison, we 
find the highest median rate obtains in the Faridpur district 
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(9 annas) and the lowest in the Murshidabad district 
(4 annas). In the Bombay Presidency wages in kind are 
now about 5 seers of jowar, while cash wages arc 8 or 10 
annas a day in the more prosperous districts. In the 
Western Punjab Rs. !) per month, with a blanket and a 
pair of shoes at the end of the year, arc what a day-labourer 
expects. In the colonies, he receives twice that amount and 
food and clothing as well; and, if he is sufficiently skilled 
to work in a garden, he may earn as much as Rs. 18 or 
Rs. 20 a month. Hours of labour, too, are less exacting 
and better work is d(»ne in consequence.’ Cash wages in 
the Punjab are six and seven annas a day, and in the 
United Provinces four to six annas. In a recent enquiry in 
the Bombay Presidency, it was found that, in 990 villages 
in which enquiries were made, cash wages without supple¬ 
ment were usual in 23H villages and grain wages in 376 
villages. In some of the villages more than one method of 
payment was in vogue. It is unjust that the land-holders 
should sell away all the grain and force these field-labourers 
to purchase what they need from the petty shop-keepers at 
an enhanced price. The one way of escape for the padial 
from this condition of servitude and poverty is emigration.^ 
But the prospects thus commended are not very attractive. 
In Ceylon and other plantations the male labourer’s wage 
is only 5 annas, whilst a woman labourer must be satisfied 
with 3 annas. 

Wages and the Price of Rice. —It would be interesting 
to chart the movement of \vagcs in the rural areas in Bengal 
during the past eighty years : — 

1842 1852 1862 1872 1911 1922 

Field-labourer without food 

(annas) 1 1J 2 8 4 4 to 6 

Carpenter (annas) 2 3 4 6 to 8 7 to lOJ 8 to 12 

Ghamnii, housemaker (annas) 2 3 4 i5 6 6 

Price of rice (8(?er« per Be.) 40*0 30*0 27-07 22*74 16-0 &0 

* Darling: The Punjab Peasant^ p. 159. 

® Slater: South Indian Villages. 
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Nominal and Real Wages. —^Economists draw a dis¬ 
tinction between Nominal and Real Wages. By “Nominal” 
or money wages is meant the actual cash which a man 
earns for a period of time, by “ Real ” wages is meant the 
quantity of goods which a man can buy with his money 
wages. In making comparisons between the economic con¬ 
ditions of different periods, in districts or regions, “Real ” 
wages must bo taken. Mr. K. L. Datta, in his Report on 
the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India selected the 
period from 1890 to 1894 as his basic or standnrd period for 
the purpose of estimating fluctuations in price levels. In 
reviewing ri.ses in wages in subsequent years, he observed 
that in rural areas in India wages of agricultural labourers 
and village artisans have risen enormously as measured by 
their purchasing power. About 1912 they were about 3iS 
per cent, above the level of the standard p(u iod. The rise 
in the wages of industrial labour was not .so great. Nominal 
wages had increased in every case, but the rise was not, in 
all cases, so great as the rise in prices. The nominal wages 
of agricultural labour rose from 105 in 1895 to 189 in 1912; 
and real wages from 103 to 138 during the same period.’ It 
must be pointed out here that these wages figures make no 
allowance for the fact that agricultural labour cannot be 
employed continuously throughout the year. Tlieje are, as 
we have seen, idle as well as busy agricultural seasons, and 
usages received during l)u.sy seasons must not be taken as 
representing average remuneration throughout the year. The 
following may be accepted as a comparative statement 
showing nominal and real wages of rural agricultural 
labourers and labourers in tea gardens in Assam ; — 


Nomioal WagcH. 


1890 to 1894 1895 19(K) 1906 1910 1912 
(Fndez period) 


1. 

Agricultural 

labourers 

100 

105 

125 

147 

170 

189 

2. 

Tea-Garden 

labourers 

100 

106 

103 

106 

117 

120 


Ileal Wages. 
1895 1900 1906 


to 

lb99 

to 

1904 

to 

1909 

1910 

1912 

103 

120 

123 

134 

138 

101 

96 

90 

98 

95 


' Second Wage Census of Bengal, April, 1911. 
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Thus the coolies in tea-gardens appear to be in the inferior 
position, since their real wages have fallen five per cent, 
below those in the basic period ; though they are vouchsafed 
some concessions of a limited character, such as land for 
cultivation and in some cases rice at less than the market 
price. 

Rise in Wages less than Rise in Prices,— The Com¬ 
mittee appointed to enquire into labour conditions in Assam 
found that the percentage of the rise in family earnings in 
the case of tea-garden labourers for the whole province in 
as compared with 1911 is 19-2. On the other hand, 
the price ol the Jiecessaries of life rose in the same period 
by 39 per cent. 

The items of expenditure of a labourer’s family are tabu¬ 
lated in what are called family budgets. As a rule a tea- 
garden coolie brings his family with him to the garden. In 
industries like the jute-rnills and coal-mines the labourer 
frequently leaves his family in his native village and sends 
money to them or returnvS home after some months with his 
savings. It is estimated that the average coolie family con¬ 
sists of one working woman, about three-tenths of a work¬ 
ing child, about one non-w'orking child and two-tenths of 
an adult non-working dependent. Accordingly, the subsi¬ 
diary occupations of the man, particularly rice cultivation, 
and the household duties of the woman, arc responsible for 
a considerable percentage of the absentees on the daily 
muster-roll. Adopting the standard of an average working 
family as consisting of one working mao, one working 
woman, and three-tenths of a working child, the rise of 
earnings has not kept pace with the increase in the family 
budgets. In other words, the rise in real wages is appre¬ 
ciably less than the rise in nominal wages; or, in yet other 
words, the purchasing power cf the present level of wages is 
less than in 1914. The Report of the Board of Revenue of 
the United Provinces for 1921 states : “ The demand for 
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labour was again in excess of the supply and wages rose in 
consequence proportionately to the increase in the cost of 
living, so that labourers did not suffer.’* The Assam 
Labour Enquiry Committee remarked : “It can hardly be 
a matter of surprise if, under these favourable conditions, 
labourers from the United Provinces should regard the 
attractions offered on many estates in Assam as insufficient 
and should hesitate to leave their home districts.’’ On the 
estate themselves, the coolie’s standard of living has been 
lowered of late years. In the Bombay Presidency the 
wages of field labourers in the rural areas have increased in 
the following ratio : — 

1900 1913 1922 

2 as. G pies 4 as. 8 pies 7 as. 3 pies 

But real wages have fallen slightly : 

Nomiaal Wages. Real Wages. 

1900 1914 1921 1922 1914 1921 1922 

Field Labourers 100 .180 270 290 154 138 145 ’ 

The real wages were based on the prices of six principal 
food grains in the Bombay Presidency, year by year, 
between 1900 and 1922. 

Agrarian Serfdom in India. —But on the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder in India stand those permanent 
agricultural labourers, who rarely receive cash and whose 
conditions vary from absolute to mitigated slavery. Such 
is the custom of the country in many parts of India that 
the zamindar, malguzar or ordinary cultivator nearly always 
contrives to get his servant into his debt, thus obtaining a 
hold over him which extends even to his posterity,. 
Agrarian serfdom is most prevalent in those parts of India 
where the lower and depressed orders are most numerous. 

See Beport on an Enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay 
Presidency, p. 23. 

29 
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Bombay, Madras, Malabar, Cochin, the Central Provinces, 
Berar, Central India and Chota-Nagpur show the largest 
aboriginal population, and it is in these areas that the status 
of the agricultural labourer verges most nearly on slavery. 
The ethnic composition of the village, which governs the 
social stratification, is thus responsible for the survival of 
slavish conditions. 

In the Bombay Presidency there are the Dublas and 
Kolis, who to a greater or loss extent are bond slaves. Most 
of their families have been serving for several generations 
practically as slaves to their masters' households. They 
received money in advance for their marriage expenses and 
orally bound themselves to serve till they paid off their debt. 
They are fed and clothed of course by their masters. The 
first agreement may be for a term of years, but this term 
usually leads up to another, and that to a third, till in the 
end all hope of redeeming the advance is gone. Annual 
farm-hands in Amraoti are paid Es. 200 to Rs. 250 and in 
addition 4 kuros of jowar every month. In Berar such 
permanent farm-hands engaged by the year are called 
shnlkaris or haramasis. Often they, too, have fallen into 
hereditary dependence on the maUjttzar or cultivator. They 
are paid 5 to 6 kuros per month (1 kuro equals approxi¬ 
mately 20 lbs.), usually in jowar, and in addition Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 40 in cash and a blanket and a pair of shoes per year. 
In one district they are paid 2| kuros per week either in 
rice or jowar, and in addition Rs. 00 per year and a pair of 
shoes and clothes. In a village in Berar I found that there 
are 100 shalkaris for 700 families of the village, who are 
paid annually Rs. 180 to 200. They work for a year and 
draw an advance of Rs. 20 before their engagement. 

Pftdialism, or Debt Slavery, in Madras. —In the 
south-west of Madras there are the Izhavas, Cherumas, 
Puleyas and Holiyas, all virtually slaves. On the East Coast 
the Brahmans’ bold on the land is strongest and a large 
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proportion of the agricultural labourers are Pariahs, who 
are often padials. The padial is a species of serf, who has 
fallen into hereditary dependence on a landowner through 
debt. In almost every case the original debt was a sum of 
money borrowed by a landless man to solemnize his 
marriage, or, more frequently, that of a son or daughter ; 
the borrower undertaking to work for the lender until the 
debt should be repaid, in return for a certain limited supply 
of food. Quite recently a lad of eighteen borrowed Rs. 25 in 
cash and grain to celebrate his wedding with due festivity, 
and became a padial. Such a loan is never repaid, but 
descends from one generation to another, and the padials 
themselves are transferred with the creditor’s land when he 
sells it or dies. Tf the padial transfers his services to 
another master, the amount of his debt will be refunded to 
the old master by the new. If he runs away, the owner 
loses both slave and money. His wages generally are paid 
in kind. The usual wage in kind is 30 Madras measures of 
paddy per month per head. At present prices 30 Madras 
measures of paddy are worth about Rs. 3-12-0. A 
Madras measure of paddy weighs 2^ lbs. but when husked 
loses about half its volume and one-third of its weight. The 
padiaVs paddy allowance therefore works out at about 27 
oz. of raw rice per day; a quantity that the man probably is 
able and willing to eat himself without assistance from his 
wife and family. But sometimes be has to take less. Thus 
in one village his wage is 22 Madras measures of paddy per 
month, a daily meal of ragi porridge, and annually two cloths 
and 18 measures of paddy or other such grain. In some 
villages he is granted in addition a small plot of land, say, a 
quarter of an acre, to cultivate for himself. The family of 
the padial must help the patron when required, when extra 
payment is made. 

Hired Labourers in Orissa. —In Orissa hired agricultural 
labourers, called muliyas or nitmajurs, are of three kinds 
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(1) The chdkar or baraniasiya labourer, who is engaged for 
12 months. He receives both board and lodging and is 
paid Rs. 24 in two instalments. Usually his ancestor has 
obtained a loan which descends from generation to genera¬ 
tion and from which there is no escape. He is given 
in addition two cloths, two napkins and one chaddar. 

(2) The naga muliya or haria muliya, who works under an 
agreement as a yearly servant like the former, but does not 
receive his board and lodging at his master’s bouse. He 
receives a gaiini of 4 seers of i)addy and in addition is 
allowed a plot of land to cultivate free of rent, called 

(3) The danda mauliya, who enters into a contract with his 
employer and engages himself for a short period at specified 
wages. All wealthy Brahman villages contain a large pro¬ 
portion of naga mnliyas. In smaller and poorer villages the 
dattda and uparai wwli^a.s arc more usual. The condition 
of these labourers is very unsatisfactory. Before the harvest, 
when stocks are low, they seldom receive the bare minimum 
of subsistence, although they are a little better off during 
the harvest season. In Cuttack the permanent agricultural 
labourers, called halias, are bound by deeds either registered 
or not to serve their masters, called sahus, on wages fixed in 
kind which vary between 2 to 3 seers of paddy per day. 
They are allowed to hold lands from the latter on the prin¬ 
ciple of service tenure in lieu of a part of the wages.^ Similar 
classes of hired labourers are met with in Midnapur. The 
danda muliya here receives 6 annas per 15 gandas of sheaves 
reaped. He enters into an agreement, called kvta, to plough 
or harvest the fields. The kuthia is given 18 gunts of lands. 
Prom Chait to Bhadra he is given 16 kathas of paddy and 
from Ashwin to Falgun 6 kathas. He also is allowed one 
chaddar a year. 

» Eadhacharan Das: Final Rtport on the Re-Setilement 
Operation of the Banlti Government Estate, Cuttack, Orissa. 
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Kamia Debt Bondage in Bihar. —Tlic lowest depth of 
serfdom is touched by the kamiax of Bihar, l)oiid servants 
who, in return for a loan received, bind themselves to 
perform whatever menial services are required of tliem b> 
their masters in lieu of the interest due on the loan. The 
kamia is gradually emerging from the state of serfdom to 
that of free labour, his wages or remiineratiou being fixed 
in various ways, e.g., allotted land, giving grain, clothing 
and paying cash.' But the improvement in his status is 
very slow. In those districts in Bihar where there is a large 
aboriginal population, the landlords and high caste ryots 
do not care to do the actual cultivation themselves and it is 
there that the kamia system still flourishes. The depressed 
and “ untouchable ” castes have often no land or security, 
and when they want a loan the only thing they can pledge 
is their labour. They are usually thriftless and extravagant 
in drink and feast. Accordingly, when any Munda, Oraon 
or Charaar labourer wants to marry, he pledges his own 
labour, and sometimes that of his wife and descendants as 
well, until such time as the loan is repaid. The contract 
is drawn up on stamped paper and until recently sometimes 
registered.'* Mr. Sifteni, in his Hazarihagh Settlement Report 
describes the kamiauti (agricultural slavery) as follows r 

In the first place the kamia cannot bargain about his 
wages; he must accept the wages that is customary for 
landlords to give to his class, which is 2^ seers (kacha) of 
unhusked paddy yielding about f seer of rice or its equivalent 

' Bihar Wage Census Report, 1920. 

* See Tanner: Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
Operations in (jayo, Appendix XXIIT, for specimens of kamiauti bonds. 
The contract in one of the bonds runs thus: “I and my descendants 
for ever bind ourselves to be ready to perform any work given to us, 
and to perform all the duties of a menial servant without objection.’* 
In this particular case the executor and his son served and died. His 
grandson also served for some time, but ran away a few years ago. 
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in some other grain; the wages are invariably paid in grain 
and not in cash, and represent only one-third of a day’s 
wages for free labour paid, for example, by a contractor for 
road repair work. If the hamia's wife also works for his 
master she receives a slightly smaller remuneration; and 
their joint wages are not sufficient to feed properly them¬ 
selves and the normal family of children which they are 
certain to possess. Secondly, the kamia never secs any money, 
unless it be the occasional few pice he may earn as a palki 
bearer in his spare time, which he naturally spends on drink. 
Consequently he has no chance of ever repaying the principal 
of his debt and becoming a free man again. A kamiauti bond 
therefore involves a life sentence. Thirdly, the condition 
becomes hereditary. Although the son is not responsible 
for his father’s debt after his death, a new debt is always 
contracted on behalf of the son on the occasion of his 
marriage which renders him also a kamia for life. Fourthly, 
daily work is not guaranteed by the master, and no food is 
supplied on the days when there is no work to be done. The 
result of this is that the master takes the kamia’s labour at 
a sweated wage for most of the year; but at a time when 
there is no agricultural work to be done and the kamia has 
least chance of getting any daily employment elsewhere, he 
is left to shift for himself as best he can. He is then free 
to get work wherever he can, but cannot leave his village 
for any length of time in search of it, for fear that he might 
abscond. Actually he is reduced to earning the most miser¬ 
able subsistence by collecting fuel and grass for sale.” 

The restriction of his movements renders the kamia no 
better than a Negro slave. An absconding kamia is unable 
to find an asylum anywhere in any part of the area where 
the system is prevalent. The landlords as a class combine 
to maintain the system and return to his master any kamia 
taking shelter in their villages; and ini the past the police 
have helped, unofficially, to track down and recover runaways. 
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On his return the kamia is bullied and ill-treated ; and, 
having no money at all, he is unable to appeal to the courts 
for redress and protection. The sale and purchase of kamias 
is by no means uncommon in the north-west of the district. 
The price is the amount of the kamia's debt. It is understood 
probably that a higher price would be an offence under the 
laws concerning slavery, and the transaction therefore is 
represented formally as the taking over of the debt. To ensure 
that the money advanced to the kamia will never be repaid, 
some bonds have a condition that unless it is paid on a cer¬ 
tain day, usually some time in Jyeth wheii funds are low, it 
is optional for the master to refuse acceptance. The bond 
also specifies penalties for running away or refusing to work, 
usually the addition of a certain amount to the total of the 
bond. Various customs in different districts in Bihar attach 
to the kamia’action of running away. In some villages 
the first ryot, who seeing that he is a runaway, gives him a 
meal, has the right to him. In other cases he takes an 
advance from any one who will give it and excecute a bond. 
If the former master finds out where he is, he can come and 
reclaim him on payment of any advance which the new 
master may have made. Sometimes the old master sells off 
the kamia on receipt of the advance given to the latter from 
a new master. The system to-day is very much alive in 
several districts in Bihar and in some is still extending. It 
was estimated that in the Palamau district the kamia popu¬ 
lation, including dependents, amounted to 00,000. The 
kamias were usually Bhuiyas, Chamars, Kahars or Dusadhs, 
and they were usually employed by petty landlords, whose 
service was naturally more exacting than that of masters 
in more affluent circumstances. Out of 3,000 cases of 
kamias examined it was found that some two-thirds had 
entered into their agreements in the last ten years, one 
quarter between 10 and 20, and one-tenth between 20 and 
30 years previously. Out of another group of 368 cases 
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examined it was found that two-thirds were the sons of 
kamias. Legislation was introduced in 1920 with a view 
to abolish the kamiauti system. The Bihar and Orissa 
Kamiauti Agreements Act of 1920 declared that such agree¬ 
ments were void— 

(.1) unless the full terms of the agreement were 
expressed in a stamped document ; 

(2) Unless the kamia was given a copy of this 
document ; 

(3) if the period of the agreement exceeded or could 
possibly exceed one year ; 

(4) unless the kamia’s liability was completely 
extinguished on the expiry of the term of the agreement ; 

(5) unless the kamia’s remuneration under the agree¬ 
ment was fair and equitable. 

The Act has not proved effective in suppressing the 
abuse. The kamias are now called harwais, but the system 
still thrives under the old conditions in the rural areas 
amongst the unsophisticated aboriginal tribes and castes such 
as the Dusadhs, Bhuiyas, Karmalis, Mundas, Oraons and 
Chamars. A recent investigation personally undertaken in 
villages in the interior of the Hazaribagh district afforded 
conclusive proof that in spite of the declaration of the 
invalidity of Kamiauti bonds, a large number of serfs still 
Work on the zainiiidar's estates on the basis of oral inden¬ 
tures entered into on the Pans Sankranti day. In a village 
of 100 families 1 found 20 families of kamias who were 
serfs and held no land. While the kamia earns 3 poilas 
(11 seers) of paddy, marua or makai, the ordinary labourers 
receive 5 poilas. In Gaya the kamia gets 2^ seers as wages 
and 1 seer jalpan whereas the ordinary labourer gets 3 seers 
and 1 seer jalpan. The difference in daily wages thus re¬ 
presents the interest paid by the kamia from day to day. on 
the money advanced by the landlord, yhe kamia’s wife is. 
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not a slave but can earn independently. Her wages are 
usually one-third less than that of her husband’s. Elsewhere 
I found the kamia receiving 120 poilas per month and two 
meals a day and a cash payment of Es. 12 to Es. per 
year. The contract is here still entered for one or three 
years on the Magh Purnima day. He sometimes receives 
in addition small coins, such as two or four-anna pieces, 
during Daschra or Kali Puja. Usually the money adv;uice(l 
varies from Es. 10 to Es. 30, without whicl^ the hnnin 
cannot celebrate tiis marriage. As long as the debt remains 
unpaid the indenture continues. When the kainia wants 
to leave the zamindar, be must pay interest of half to tuic 
anna per rupee on the amount luurowed. The kamia's daily* 
tijne-table is as I'ollows : He begins bis day at 3-30 a.m. when 
he is requinid to tejul biitTalo or cattle. He is usually giAen 
one pot of curd early in the morning and takes the cattle for 
grazing to the fields. Uetvveeji 7 and 10 Jjc has to cut fire¬ 
wood in the jungle and bring it home, or he has to clea)! the 
bouse or cattle-shed. At 10 o’clock he takes his meal and 
resumes his work at 11. From 11 a.m. to C p.m. he labours 
in the fields. Sometimes the kamia has a holding of his 
own which is, however, too small to support his family. 

Bound hand and foot from generation to generation 
and restricted in their movements like the Negro slaves, 
also are the harawahas of some of the smaller states 
in Central India. A tour of investigation undertaken in 
Eewah, Maihar, Panna, Ajaigarh and other states brought to 
light a most unsatisfactory state of things. Among the 
Kols, Kotwars, Chamars, and other aboriginal agricultural 
labourers, hereditary bondage extends over several genera¬ 
tions. The labourer contracts a debt for marriage of an 
amount varying from rupees twenty to rupees forty and as 
long as this debt remains unpaid, he and bis children are 
bound to serve their master and are liable to be tracked down 
and recaptured through the police agency. I found that the 

30 
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wages were usually paid in kind: one seer of wheat, gram or 
peas aod two seers of unbusked paddy or kodo. Sometimes 
of course the harawaha receives cash wages: two annas 
daily along with perquisites such as a blanket, a pair of 
shoes and -^tli of the whole produce. Cases of mortgage 
and sale of husband and wife as bond slaves are frequent. 
Us. GO to Us. 80 will buy a harawaha and his wife. Though 
the landlord takes the harawaha's labour at a sweated wage, 
lu; does noj assure employment tbrougliout the year. During 
summer when idleness is enforced, the harawahas can 
undertake work under other masters, but if they cannot find 
any employment, they arc left to shift for themselves. In 
slates after states I found the agrarian population organised 
in leudal demesnes rather than village communities, a small 
group of masters employing a large number of bond slaves. 
Agrestic serfdom co-exists with the preponderence of abori¬ 
ginal population, and is sometimes associated with the 
general deterioration of the morale of the entire community. 

Wherever the status of the farm-hand verges on slavery 
like that of the padial and the puleya in Madras, the 
chakar in Orissa, the shalkari in the Central Provinces, 
the harawaha in Central India or the kamia in Bihar, the 
system can be abolished by nothing short of special legisla¬ 
tion making it penal to keep a bond slave and extinguishing 
all his debt. As a temporary measure, when such legislation 
is enforced it would be necessary for Government to open 
out new lands by reclamation and constitute them into small 
holdings for the discharged serfs, as well as to provide 
special facilities for emigration to labour districts. In this 
way the surplus serf labour would be drafted off, and its 
former employers be forced either to settle the agricultural 
labourers as tenants on their lands or to pay them a free 
labour wage. In the case of the extension of cultivation, 
the principle that the Government usually follows is to offer 
the tenancy of land hitherto uncultivated in the first 
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instance to the holder of adjoining cultivated land, and if he 
declines it to other land-holders so that the landless labourers 
have no chance unless all the land-holding peasants refuse it. 

Hours of Labour — Night Work. —In Bengal the hours 
of work for field-labourers are from C a.m. to 1-30 p.m. and, 
again, from 3-30 p.m. to 0 p.m. In Madras field-labourers 
are sometimes required to work with two intervals from 
4-30 a.m. to G P.M. ; but the regulai’ hours of labour are 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In the Bombay Presidency, men 
engaged for one year work from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Before 
the war they worked for 12 hours, while ten years ago they 
worked from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. including outdoor work. 
In the Central Provinces the hours are from 4 a.m. to 
11 A.M., followed by afternoon work for cattle. In the 
rains the regular hours are from 7 a.m. to t) p.m. In most 
parts of India there is usually a recess of one or two hours 
at midday for food. Everywhere the hours are adjusted to 
summer and winter conditions. Sometimes the agricultural 
labourer is required to work 24 hours a day, including 
night w'atch. In Bengal he is paid Be. 1 per month for 
guarding the crops at night. A field-labourer in Salem dis¬ 
trict receives a maximum wage of Bs. 45 a year in advance, 
and has to work in the field or in the landlord’s liou.se the 
whole day and night. Where the dadon system prevails, 
labourers, including ploughmen, arc pledged to work lor 
their masters according to custom. But this makes tin; 
determination of standard rates for ploughmen’s wages ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Comparing the wages of ploughmen with 
those of ordinary unskilled labour in the same villages, it 
appears that generally speaking the wages of both are 
approximately the same, with the difierence that the 
ploughmen get more extras and are more or less permanently 
employed. 

Decline of the Field-labourer.— On the one hand, the 
development of industry and commerce has increased the 
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floniJUid for iiibour in every province ; on tlic other, plague, 
influen/.ii and malaria have reduced tlic supply. In the 
villages the more substantial cultivators, such as the jotedars 
oi Bengal, tlic pafiiiddrs in (Jujrat, tlje Lingayats of Bombay 
and the su])ei-iur peasant proprietors of the runjab, now 
take a less active part in field operations tluin before and em¬ 
ploy farm-hands. On the other liand, in the case of the less 
substantial (;ultiva.tors whose holdings are small, economic 
conditions discourage the employment of inefficient semi* 
slave or hinid labour, wliile the rise of prices increases tlie 
cost of maintaining it on the land. Thus in many pro¬ 
vinces there is an exodus of agri(*.ultural labour from the 
beddings of cultivating land-owners. In most parts of India 
there is very little culturable land left unoccupied. The 
best cultivators will not usually care for the inferior residue 
and, as each additional area is Uaised for cultivation, there 
being less and less demand for agriculturists, more and 
more of these landless labourers drift in to take it up. 
Others drift to the mines, factories or plantations in the 
country or go abroad. Long-period contracts by such 
disjiersion aie gradually superseded and the field-labourers, 
instead of serving the same master from generation to 
genei ation, prefer to work for daily wages or on the piece¬ 
work system. Sometimes they receive payment partly in 
kind. Dues of this soit arc elastic, depending on local 
conditions and necessities. But the long-period service of 
the past, which is a kind of semi-slavery, still persists. It 
is found, as we have mentioned, even in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, in Kbandesh and Gujrat, where the recent industri¬ 
alisation has contributed more than in any other province 
to the emancipation of farm-hands. 

Agriculture in Transition—Plight of the Derelict 
Farm-hand. —In some parts of India, however, agricultural 
labour is starving and agriculturists feel bitterly their 
w’ant of field-labour and apprehend a fall in the value of 
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liind in conscrincncc of the lack of labour to work it. In the 
Madras rrcKideucy it is usual to find padinls hound hand 
and loot to the niimsdarfi for generations At the same 
tim(; the emigration to Burma, Ceylon or the Straits from 
the East Coast long lias been a source of depletion of 
agricultural labour, and the most substantial cultivators 
complain that farm-hands now are mon^ diflieult to s(!ciire 
and work less efficiently, though they draw double the 
wages. Tims in the same province the agricultural labour 
conditions arc lound to be strikingly disparal(', in dilfeient 
areas and in dilTerent seasons. Conditions of rainfall and 
irrigation, ploughing and the rotation of crops, as well asthe 
si/e of the holding of the cultivator’s family, govern the 
demand and supply for rural labour. It is usually in the 
cultivating and harvesting seasons that the demand for and 
price of .agricultural labour rises. The distinction in the 
CensuK Report between undefined and agjicultiiral labounu-s 
is not therefore a hard and fast one, and pei’iodical transfer 
takes place from one gi-oup to another. ' The mills, shops 
and houses of the largest cities and the mines and ])lanta- 
tions all draw upon the rural population. Where the avail¬ 
able labour supply is largely at the disposal of the local 
mines .and factories, the rates of agricultural wages an' 
higher ; but, in pl.accs whore the local landlords command 
the agricultural labour supply, labourers are more difficult 
to obtain for industrial purpo.se.s. 'I’he activities of recruit¬ 
ing agents, the lures they hold out and the deceptions they 
pr.actise, also play a not inconsiderable part in promoting 
the rural exodus. There is no organisation on the part of 
the agricultural workers. There arc no agricultural Labour 
unions which might deal wuth the sardars or middlemen 
collectively, negotiate fair wages and equitable terms of 
contract, and guide the flow of labour to places where there 


' Census Report of Bihar and Orissa, ]921. 
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is greater effective demand. The conservative habits of the 
population check the mobility of labour. Where there is no 
(ki.sire for a higher standard of living, the rural labourers 
are. satisfied with the old conditions of employment, 
'fhe cottage and hand industries in which such labourers 
engage themselves throughout the year also root them 
to their villages. This applies particularly to the women. 
Throughout India the women and children are employed 
as carriers. If they arc working at any distance from 
their homes, or if they have no homes, they generally 
conic with the male member of the family ; but often 
tliey come independently when they are working close to 
their homes and (;an return for the nights. Their wages 
are the lowest. In Bihar and also in Orissa the daily wage 
of a man varies from 4 to 8 annas, that of a woman from 
2 to 0 annas and that of a child from 2 to 5 or 6 annas 
according to size and sex. Similarly, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, the wage of casual agricultural labour varies from 5 
to 8 annas a day for a man and for a woman from 3 to 4 
iuinas only. Mann estimated that the cost of living of a 
labourer’s family, consisting of himself, his wife and two 
children, was Ks. 34T)5 per month. His estimate was 
based on a study of villages in the Deccan in 1918. On 
this basis the wages shown above are absolutely inadequate. 
The more substantial labourers use their bullocks and carts 
to ply for hire from the village to the nearest cities during 
the off season, when they are not required for ordinary 
purposes. Carting on the roads, poultry-keeping, rope¬ 
making, basket-work, cocoon-rearing are also common by¬ 
occupations of the more substantial field-labourers, but the 
great majority of them are extremely poor and miserable.’ 
They are clad in rags .and live in wretched, insufificient 
cottages along with the livestock of the farm. I have 

^ Madras Census Report, 1921. Vide also Harihar Dayal’s 
Survey of Agricultural Labour in Unao in Fields and Farmers in Oudh, 
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found men, women and children sharing the same thatched 
hut with buflPaloes. A serf the farm-hand is, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred a serf he must remain. With 
him, the temptation of higher wages in another village, or 
the opportunity for a job in a neighbouring rice*niill, does 
not count. Plague, malaria and influenza work their havoc 
on the population and mostly on him and his class. The 
diminution of supply increases the demand for labour, but 
the condition of the unfortunate farm-hand is nowise 
bettered. Above all, the precariousnoss and uncertainty of 
Indian rainfall, with which economic conditions are so 
closely and intimately related, are writ large on his 
forehead, betokejiing the small comfort of a single meal, 
thin gruel and loin-cloth in a prosperous year and starvation 
and death in a year of scarcity. Such is the condition 
of the hired farm-hand in India, who is so often lost 
sight of—that toiling, unorganised, long-suffering, hut 
all-important factor in the machinery of Indian rural life. 
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The Landless Peasant 

Break-up of Feudal Land-holding in Europe.— 

Sociologists may liiul rctnarkablc sitnihirities in the present 
attempts in Fjasteni Europe to divide rural land amongst 
its land-liuiigry proletariat and the village communal ideal 
of the East, '^riiroughout Western Europe the manor 
as an etTective organization of agriculture had ceased to 
function long before the French Revolution. In Franco 
the landowners had sold land to the peasantry or lot it to 
m('ta\n r tena,nts. In England also the landowners let out 
the large estates in farms of moderate size, and this system 
has lasted without much change down to the present day. 
In Eastern Europe, on the other hand, the manorial system 
continued until the early years of the nineteenth century 
ami in some places into the second half of the century. 
While in Western and Southern Europe, excepting in the 
south of Italy and Sicily and south of Spain, most of the 
land was occufued by the landholding peasants, tenant- 
farmers or mclaijcrs, in Eastern Europe no such natural 
adjustment had been made. Thus, as Conacher observes :— 
“The lords in their demesnes and the emancipated peasantry 
in their villages stood confx-onting one another ; and each 
side settled down to an attempt to get the pull over the 
other. The landowner tried to maintain his estate as a 
single unit of exploitation and this put him at the mercy 
of the peasant for labour. The Western devices of break¬ 
ing up an estate into farms (which, incidentally, saves it 
from being alienated to a land-hungry peasantry), or of 
dealing with land on the victayage system, which involves 
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the most modest advance on feudal arrangements, seem to 
have been rarely resorted to in Eastern Europe, and if 
metayage was adopted the terms were unduly onerous for 
the tenant.” ^ 

Post-War Land Reform.—After the war the conscript 
armies demanded land, and most important agrarian statutes 
were passed in different countries involving the formation 
of new holdings for peasant proprietors, the break-up of the 
large estates, and, as in Eussia, the rehabilitation of the 
distributionist ideal on the basis of an adjustment of indivi¬ 
dual and collective rights. 

Eussia gave up in some measure the communistic farm 
which she envisaged in the first period of the Eevolution, 
and her new Agrarian Code showed a practical adaptation 
of the farming systems to the conditions actually existing 
in the villages. It laid stress on the importance of individual 
farm holdings but it allowed the peasants the use, not 
the ownership of land, as is the tradition in all village 
communities of the East. The expression ‘ landownersliip ’ 
is no longer admissible, and the peasant has the enjoyment 
of his plot for just so long as he cultivates it by his own 
efforts. 

Contrasted MoYements in Europe and India. —In 

different countries in Central and Eastern Europe a process 
of peasant encroachment on the private estates has been in 
Progress and the hitherto landless labourers are being settled 
by wholesale assignments of land. In India, on the contrary, 
there is going on a silent process of expropriation of the 
peasant proprietor. Landlordism of superior and inferior 
grades, as we have seen, has tended to starve the peasant off 
the land and create a land-hungry peasantry. As population 

* H. M. Conacher; “Agrarian Beform in Eastern Europe,’’ 
International Review of Agricultural Economice, January-March, 
1923. 
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has increased, «» peBSi"’' more land and the 

Indtod nho has ready at hai.d abnndant supplies of m.gra- 
rcuy sgricultm-nl labour for seasonal wk has tak n ful 
advantage of the situation, by assigning to the peasant JUSt 
enough Jand to retain him in the village, though on the 
basis of an irreducible subsistence holding. Even the dis¬ 
parity of status of the tenants in law has been utilized by 
him to extort various dues and services, which sometimes 
have tended to reduce the tenant to virtual wage-slavery. 

Co-operatiYe Remedy for Agricultural Disorder. —We 


have seen that the peasant in different parts of India is 
encountering contrasted conditions of the supply and demand 
of field-labour. On account of the scatteredness and 


fragmentation of land, cultivation cannot be rendered efficient 
and economical in many parts of the country by the 
employment of the present quota of hired labourers, who 
continually press upon the present subsistence holdings. On 
the other hand, in other parts, land cannot be efficiently 
cultivated on account of the scarcity of agricultural labour 
due to its absorption in factories, mines and plantations, or 
its withdtawal by emigration. In India as well as in Japan 
we already are witnessing the transition phenomena of a 
change from the rdgime of intense devotion of national 
ener^es to agriculture to a period in which the people, 
driven) by misfortune from their passionate attachment to 
the soil, will seek more and more in a varied industrial life 


the requisite relief for the pressure of an increasing 
population on their means of subsistence. In the co-operative 
movement, however, there is hope that agriculturists will 
find the ready capital and organisation which, by increasing 
their net profits, will retain them on the land. 

Cooperative Land-holding in Italy and the Punjab.— 
Both agricultural co-operation and the use of labour-saving 
appliances of scientific agriculture will be rendered inevitable 
in India in the coming decades, when the employer 
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of general labour will be able to offer to tHe increasing 
classes of landless labourers more attractive w'ages than 
can be afforded by the farms- A more direct aid'which the 
agricultural co-operative movement can render to the landless 
labourer is in the direction of acquiring land by means of 
the co-operative land-holding society, which represents one 
of the most recent and most characteristic forms of co¬ 
operation in Italy. It is an association of agricultural 
labourers for the purpose of obtaining land which they 
themselves will cultivate. This is done in the majority of 
cases by means of a tenancy agreement (whence the name 
of affittanzCt meaning collective, ordinarily given to these 
societies), but sometimes by means of a produce-sharing 
agreement {inezzadria, Icrzeria, etc.). According to the 
method of cultivating the land, the co-operative land- 
holding societies are classified as societies with divided 
management or societies with joint management. The 
societies with divided management coniine themselves to 
taking large blocks of land from the land-owners, which’ 
afterwards they divide in small lots among their members. 
In the societies with joint management, on the other hand, 
the members cultivate the land in common, under joint 
management and technical direction. The societies with 
divided management arc the more numerous, but in those 
with joint management the cultivation is more intensive 
and the technical methods are more advanced. In these 
latter the members take turns at the work. This is an 
interesting attempt to diminish unemployment, the available 
work being divided among the members, whose number 
is almost always greater than the land actually requires. 
The members of the societies with joint management are 
labourers ; those of the societies with divided management 
are labourers, small landowners and metayers. The 
period of the tenancy varies from one to nine or even 
fifteen years, and the lands taken on a collective agreement 
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ar6 tliG property either of the state or of other bodies 
or of private individuals. In Sicily and Upper Lombardy 
the societies owed their origin to a desire to eliminate 
the speculative middleman (gabellotto, fiitabile) whose 
intervention tended to increase rents and was often 
deplored ; in Emilia and in Romagna, on the other hand, 
they were formed with the object of finding an effective 
remedy against agricultural unemployment, a problem 
for which emigration no longer provided a solution.’ In the 
Punjab recently five societies of this kind have been started 
in Montgomery, one of the colony districts. Each society 
has been given from 300 to 1,000 acres for distribution 
to its members ; and, so far as Government is concerned, the 
society is responsible for the obseivation of all obliga¬ 
tions attaching to a colony grant. Towards its members 
it stands in the relation of landlord to tenant ; and the 
importance of this relation lies in the fact that whereas the 
best of landlords is obliged occasionally to think of himself, 
a good society will think only of its members.® 

Agricultural Unsettlement in Japan. —If the economy 
of the small holding be not revolutionised in India, and the 
cultivators do not humble their false pride and break down 
the many prejudices which prevent them from turning to 
many remunerative forms of labour, land will pass more and 
more into the hands of the non-cultivating, rent-receiving 
and middlemen class, while an increasing class of field- 
labourers recruited from an inefficient and impoverished 
peasantry which works on meagre resources will cease 
to be supported by agriculture. An agricultural situation 
similar to this has arisen in Japan, where in spite of 
her most remarkable advances in scientific agriculture, 

^ O'. Costanzo: “ The Principal Types of Agricultural Co¬ 

operative Society in Italy,” International Review of Agricultural 
Economics, January-March, 1923. 

* Darling: The Punjab Peasant, p. 148. 
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the distribution of agricultural interests is fraught Avith 
grave social peril. Of the 5,500,000 households engaged 
in agriculture, 31 per cent, cultivate their own land only ; 
the remainder, nearly 70 per cent., are dependent to some 
extent on rented land. Of this 70 per cent., 30 per cent, 
are pure tenants, owning no land at all. The remaining 40 
per cent, combine tenantry with the cultivation of some 
land of their own. The number of owners who possess 
less than one and a quarter acres is just a little larger than 
the number of farmers who cultivate their own and some 
tenanted land. This suggests that a very large proportion 
own very little land. 'I'hc actual fanning population is 
being thrust an ever-iiicreasing distanc^e from ownership 
in the land it cultivates. Those families which own all the 
land they work are becoming not only fewer in proportion 
to the whole, but fewer absolutely. The last 10 years 
have seen a loss of 100,000 landowning families. Corres¬ 
pondingly there has been a marked increase in the propor¬ 
tionate and absolute number of those dependent entirely, 
and those dependent partially, upon rented land. Thus the 
entire increase in agricultural households is an increase in 
tenants or partial tenants. And, besides this, 100,000 who 
owned the land they cultivated have become tenants. Thus 
the condition of the majority of the farming population, 
represented by the tenants and smallest owners is 
miserable.^ 

Anti-Alienation Legislation in Russia. —The Russian 
Agrarian Code, 1922, sought to prevent the growth of 
intermediaries in the soil by subjecting the right of enjoyment 
of the land to cultivation on the part of the family, by 
removing land from the sphere of buying and selling, and 

’ Buobnnan: “ The Rural Economy of Japan,” in The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Aug., 1923. About 93 per cent, of the 
agriculturists of Qermany own the land they, cultivate; in England 
only 11 per cent, of the occupiers ax'e owners. 
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consequently forbidding all purchase, sale, gift or mortgage 
of land. The letting of land also is prohibited. Such 
measures are no doubt extreme and radical. But the 
principle that the land can be let on a cultivating lease only, 
i.e., no one may rent under an agreement any larger 
quantity of land than he can cultivate by the labour of 
his own family, has been accepted in many countries. As 
we have seen, this is one of the chief features of the C. P. 
Tenancy Act in India. 

Regulation of Hired Agricultural Labour. —An im¬ 
portant step in the prevention of peasant proprietorship 
from degenerating into an inferior landlordism w'hich can 
exploit the landless labourers would lie in the direction of 
prohibiting the employment of paid labour in the fields 
excepting under special conditions. According to the 
Russian Agrarian Code the employment of paid labour is 
permitted in cases Avhere the farm cannot in view of its 
working capacity and equipment carry out the necessary 
work in proper time, and paid labour is only permitted on 
the clear understanding that the labour compact is strictly 
observed by the farm, i.e., the condition that all the able- 
bodied members of the farming family work at the same 
rates as the day-labourers. Where there is little arable 
land, paid labour is definitely allowed on farms temporarily 
left without cultivators ; on other farms only for seasonal 
work, when there are not enough hands on the farm to 
complete the work as for instance, at harvest time, etc. 
On the other hand, where arable land is abundant, or when 
farms are being started in new districts in consequence of 
redistribution or migration, paid labour is allowed to the 
extent necessary for bringing the land quickly under culti¬ 
vation and utilizing to its fullest extent the cultivable area.^ 

’ M. Tcherkinsky: “Agrarian Policy in Soviet BuBsia,'' 
International Review of Agricultural Bconomict, Ootober-December, 
1924. 
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Surplus Labour Problem. —Belief for surplus agri¬ 
cultural labour is found in emigration. And, indeed, 
annual migrations of agricultural labourers from district 
to district, or from province to province, have been long 
customary in India. Thus in the United Provinces, there 
is seasonal migration from the Terai to the rice-fields of the 
plains ; in Bengal towards the north-east. There is also 
the continuous exodus of unskilled labourers to the towns, 
mines and industrial centres, which offer an expanding field 
of domestic service and industrial employment. Further, 
there is an overseas migration of peasants, who find 
markets for their labour in the mines, plantations and 
industries of the lands of their settlement. The Indian 
emigration overseas has been subjected to a restrictive 
policy in recent years. In those regions wliere the 
number of day-labourers exceeds the demands of industrial 
employment on an adequate remuneration, the problem 
of an agricultural proletariat becomes acute. This has 
been the case to a certain extent in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, which therefore 
resemble the non-industrial countries like Italy, Spain, 
Hungary and other parts of Central Europe, in which 
there is a surplus of agricultural labour which cannot 
find adequate employment. Great Britain and Germany, 
on the other hand, have developed an industrialised 
farming, and the amount of labour engaged in it is con¬ 
siderable ; while in France, in spite of the pulverisation 
of holdings which has given rise to the great and unsatis¬ 
fied need for re-stripping, the mortality of the war has 
combined with the rural exodus to create a surplus of 
available land and a dearth of agricultural labour. The 
problem in Continental Europe already has been attacked 
by legislation, but this presents numerous difficulties. 

ImproYement of Labour Conditions. —Schemes of 
insurance against agricultural unemployment in Europe 
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do exist; but only in a few countries of Northern Europe, 
not where they are most needed. Again, the statutory 
regulation of hours of labour would seem to depend purely 
on the question whether a capitalised system of agricul¬ 
ture has given rise to a class of land-workers who have 
succeeded in attaining some degree of organisation among 
themselves, as, for instance, in Germany, Spain, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Northern Italy (here only in the rice-fields); 
but such regulation is often wholly lacking just where it 
seems most required. Or, yet again, protection by insur¬ 
ance against accident is apparently a benefit enjoyed most 
securely by those agricultural workers who happen to live 
in an industrialised country ; thus the advantages of the 
industrial system have been extended to such agricultural 
workers, while in a non-industrialised country they may 
have to go without them. In India the question whether 
or how hours of agricultural labour might be fixed has 
been raised. In Europe, in the northern countries where 
arable farming is associated with stock-raising and there 
is distribution of employment over the whole year for a 
permanent staff, it has been found practicable to limit hours 
of employment. So uniform a distribution of employment 
is unknown to Indian farming, where the hours of labour 
are unequally divided among different seasons, and where 
both in the sowing season and during the harvests labourers 
must work long hours on account of the nature of their 
work and the special difficulties of Indian agriculture. Yet 
there cannot be any doubt that the casual hired labourer is 
made to work for very long hours under most trying 
conditions and has no protective bodies such as the English 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union and the Agricultural Section 
of the Workers’ Union, which have met with striking 
success in securing better terms for hired labourers. 

Land Settlement in Post-War Europe. —Another 
device which is common to most European countries for 
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the stabilising or improvement of agricultural labour con¬ 
ditions is land settlement. The end of the great estates 
came quickly, rudely and without system in Bussia. With 
the outbreak of revolution the peasants simply seized the 
land, appropriated the local estates and divided among 
landless and land-holding peasants according to the will 
of the Soviet, or perhaps in certain cases according to the 
right of might. They did not wait for formal methods, 
for laws and decrees and officials from Moscow. The 
question of compensation to the owners was not raised. 
The Central Bolshevik Government at Moscow held the 
theory that the great estates should be made into communal 
farms, but the peasants did not at the outset fall in with 
that way of thinking.^ A number of communal farms have 
met with remarkable success, and collective mechanised 
agriculture exists side by side with, and gives a filip to, 
peasant farming. Private rights in holdings have been 
strictly restricted, the kulaks have dwindled in numbers 
and the majority of the small holders now seem to have 
realised the benefits of collectivisation, and the use of 
farm machinery. 

In Germany small holdings were created by the laws of 
1890-91 and again by those of 1919. The land legislation 
of 1890-91, indeed, represents a landmark in the history of 
agrarian reform in Europe. It deprived the large estate 
owners of much of their freedom both as regards the transfer 
as well as indemnity. At the same time the banks provided 
small holders with agricultural capital for farm and building 
purposes under most favourable conditions and undertook the 
responsibility of repaying the estate owners with annuities 
spread over a long period. The small holders were not allowed 
to sell, sublet or subdivide holdings unrestrictedly. In order 

* Durand: ** Agriculture in Eastern Europe,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, 1922, pp. 198-4. 
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to prevent partition the law of succession according to pre¬ 
ferred heirs has been enforced on these new small holders. 
Wlien the holdings are completely freed from rent-charges, 
the term Rcntengiitcr will cease to he appropriate ; it will 
then only mean holdings created by State credit and State 
machinery, which remain under special restrictions for a 
particular public purpose. The law of 1919 has been 
characterised by Prof. Wygodzinsky as the Magna Charta of 
Land Settlement. It followed the principle of Max Soring, 
the spiritual foster-father of the land settlement inClermany, 
in breaking up large estates into small family holdings 
according to a rational plan. According to this law, the 
owners of great estates are bound to join land transfer asso¬ 
ciations which are entitled to purchase properties fit for 
colonisation at reasonable prices up to a third of the cultivated 
area of the estates. The land transfer associations have the 
authority to buy at a fair price or to expropriate lands which 
arc not properly cultivated, or estates of unusually large size, 
and to give 6 per cent, of the land to local authorities for 
division among the agricultural labourers. Generally, much 
freedom is given for the development of the colonisation 
scheme, with the only restriction that all estates under 100 
hectares may not be disturbed by expropriation.^ In Denmark 
the day of landlordism, absentee or otherwise, is a thing of 
the past. The State for long has been assisting tenants to 
purchase small holdings through credit banks as well as by 
direct subsidies. On the approval of a local committee, the 
State has supplied nine-tenths of the cost of the land the 
tenants desire to purchase. The minimum area that may be 
acquired is 5 acres. Experience has shown the average size 
of the holdings acquired to be between 7 or 8 acres. Loans 
advanced by the State for such a purpose are made as easy 
as possible for the purchasers. During the war, the radical 


» Wygodzinsky: Agrawesen und Agarpolitile, Vol. 1, pp. 109-11, 
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ministry passed a series of measures which have been 
characterised as the most radical laws yet enacted by any 
country for the promotion <of farm-ownership. According 
to these laws no purchase money is required from the 
prospective owner. He is required to pay interest only on 
the value of the land, fixed by the law at per cent. 
Though he rents his farm from the State and the rental is 
periodically reappraised, he can devise the farm to his 
children. If he wishes to sell, the State has the tirst right 
to Viiiy at the price of appraisal, the owner being fully com¬ 
pensated for his improvements. To secure land and provide 
money for this programme, legislation was enacted for divid¬ 
ing [lortions of the great estates as well as the land attached 
to the residences of the State clergy. Under the latter law 
it is expected that the State will come into possession of 
100,000 acres of land, while 125,000 acres in addition will 
be taken from entailed estates owned for the most part by 
the old nobility.’ The A(!t of 1919 allocated land which was 
public property for subdivision into small family holdings. 
"When the land is thus sold no purchase price is paid, but 
a half-yearly tax is imposed on the property. During recent 
years about 4,000 independent holdings have been formed, 
partly under the former small holdings Iuavs, partly under 
the Land Act of 1919, and 1,258 holdings have been sup¬ 
plied with land and buildings to the extent necessary 
for a family to make a living out of them.^ Such petty 
land-holders are required to obey certain rules with regard 
to cultivation, mortgage, sale, etc. The inheritance must 
be single and undivided. Subletting is not permitted. The 
Act of 1925 lays down that the detachment of parcels of 
land from a property may as a rule take place only when the 
principal parcel which remains is large enough to support a 

’ Howe: Denmark, its Co-operative Commonwealth, p. J81. 

* “ The CoQservatioa and Formation of Small Holdings in Denmark, ” 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, January-March, 1920. 
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family. The area which is considered sufficient to support 
a family is seven hectares or more if the land is of the best 
quality, orl4hectares or more iiit is of the poorest quality. 
Tlie observance of the law is secured by the conditions that 
a parcel cannot be detached without the authorizsition of the 
Minister of Agriculture and that no legal transfer can take 
place before such authorization has been obtained. 

Land Settlement in Eastern Europe. —In Hungary 
the Land Settlement Act states that the estate-owner may 
retain enough land to enable him to farm on a scale con¬ 
sistent with good agriculture. In Bulgaria he may keep 
only 75 acres of arable land, or 126 acres of forest and 
pasture land. In Koumania live million acres had been 
expropriated at the end of 1919. The area which cannot 
be touched is 100 hectares ; the maximum area that an 
owner can retain in the most favourable circumstances is 
5C0 hectares. The large farms between 100 to 500 heetares 
cover only 8 per cent, of the country’s territory, and they 
will be capitalised farms which will be models for the 
peasants. M. lonescu-Sisesti gives the following figures of 
areas expropriated and distributed among the peasants :— 



Former 

Kingdom 

of 

Roumania. 

Bessarabia. 

Transyl¬ 

vania. 

Bukovina. 

1 

Number of estates sub¬ 
jected to expropria¬ 
tion 

4,757 

4,268 

3,336 

750 

Area of these estates in 
hectares 

3,767,848 

1,785,953 

1,105,216 

• • • 

Areas expropriated ... 

2,619,114 

1,260,770 

650,095 

55,110 

Area re-parcelled 

1,204,352 

914,029 

9,421 

2,376 

Number of peasants 
receiving parcels in 
ownership 

363,840 

282,311 

5,907 

2,602 
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The peasants in their new position as owners have 
been able to replace their farm equipment, livestock and 
houses, which had been destroyed in the fighting area or 
in the occupied territories, much more rapidly than would 
have been possible for the large farmers. The position 
of the large farmers, who have submitted voluntarily to the 
sacrifices demanded by the reform is also in no way 
endangered. The compensation they receive enables them 
to introduce a more intensive cultivation on the 100 
to 500 hectares of arable land which they have been allowed 
to retain. At the same time there is an increase in general 
prosperity.’ In Poland a law providing in principle for 
the breaking up of the great estates was passed in 1919, and 
about 1^ million hectares arc to be parcelled among the 
small peasants and the landless men. The maximum area 
of the peasant holding thus formed or enlarged is placed at 
34 acres in Poland; at 21 in Hungary, where, however, 
there are also to be 4-acre labourers’ settlements. In 
Prussia the family holdings granted by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the individual states and the communes are defined 
as a farm for the cultivation of which a family under 
normal conditions requires no permanent outside labour. 
In Yugo-Slavia the maximum legal area of property varies 
with districts from 50 to 500 hectares. The expropriation 
of the great landowners has been accomplished with com¬ 
pensation. In Czecho-Slovakia an owner may retain 150 
hectares of agricultural land or 250 of land of any sort.® 
The Government is to confiscate and redistribute altogether 
3,963,064 hectares, i.e., 28'2 per cent, of all the land 
belonging to the territory of the republic. In Russia eight 
million individuals migrated from the town into the country 

^ Iniernational Review of AijrieuUural Economics, No. 2, 1924. 

® Manchester Guardian, Commercial Supplement, August, 1922, 
and Irvine, The Making of Rural Europe. 
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between 1917 and 1920. All these workmen, artisans, 
domestic servants, etc., demanded land expropriated from 
the landowners, and actually obtained it. The greater part 
of the land under cultivation by landowners, amounting to 
nearly 40,000,000 dessiatines (not including Siberia), 
pas.sed into the hands of the peasant cultivators—a gigantic 
act of expropriation in which not only the landowners’ farms 
but the peasants’ farms disappeared as well. There have 
thus been sweeping agrarian changes in Central and Eastern 
Europe, all of which have expropriated large landowmcrs and 
divided their estates among peasants and landless men. 
The maximum area which an individual continues to hold, 
without liability to sccpiestration, varies. Three principles 
are recognised : (1) that the expropriated owners have a 
right to compensation; (2) that the new small holders 
should pay by easy instalments at least part of the price of 
the land they acquire; and (-I) that the new holdings arc to 
be such as can be farmed by the owner and the members of 
his family. 

Peasant Condition in Europe and India. —In Scotland, 
Acts have been passed protecting tenants who hold no more 
than 50 acres of land and pay a rent of no more than ;^50 
a year, and empowering the Board of Agriculture to constitute 
new small holdings and to enlarge those in being, either in 
agreement with the landlord or in execution of a compulsory 
order of the Scottish Law Court In line with the Scottish 
reforms and those made in Continental Europe since 1917, 
Acts have been passed in Ireland which have made many 
rack-rented farmers into small owners, and, together with 
the active and efficient co-operative societies, into thriving 
owners. In the almost purely peasant countries like 
Scandinavia, Denmark, the Low Countries and Greece, 

' The provisions of the Land Settlement (Scotland) Act, 1919, are 
summarised in the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, pp. 332-33. 
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there is no “ Green Kising ” because almost all the land 
already is held up by proseperous small farmers. There is 
an actual shortage of agricultural labour in Sweden, while 
in Denmark cultivation is so intensive that it absorbs the 
entire available supply of labour. It will take a long time 
to develop scientific agriculture to that extent in India, 
while the efficiency of village trade unions and suc,ccss of 
collective bargaining, which have indirectly contributed to 
good farming and a high rate of agricultural production in 
Europe, cannot be expected in India within a few decades. 
Rural syndicalism has permeated the handworkers in Spain 
and Italy, while the success of .agricultural co-operation 
has given rise to schemes which propose that the land 
of the country should be nationalised, and that the State 
should cede the usufruct of the land to land-workers’ 
co-operative societies. This would mitigate the evil of 
bureaucratic control and m.anagement of land which is 
responsible for the partial failure of agrarijin communism in 
Russia. A co-operative organisation, as the Co-operative 
and Collectivist Society in Italy which encourages peasant 
farming by giving expert direction of cultiviition, buying 
and selling, has a greater future because it solves the 
problem of an inequitable distribution of land resources 
without minimising individual initiative. So long as there 
is no radical change in the rur.al economy of India through 
band adjustment, agricultural co-operation or scientific 
f.arraing, the problem of the landless peasants will become 
more and more acute and there will be a tendency for this 
class to come in line with the industrial proletariat of the 
cities. That will portend social upheavals which will be 
fraught with grave danger to the agricultural civilisation of 
India. In Europe at present there are few countries 
without some State machinery for providing landless peasants 
with land. In peasant countries where the services of the 
hired labourer normally are wanted for special seasonal 
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work only, there is an almost universal tendency for this 
class to have a small holding on which they can fall back. 
In countries where large numbers of such labourers are 
employed by capitalist agriculturists, there are similar 
proposals to secure that the worker’s total resources from 
land and labour should be such as to make it unnecessary 
for the whole family to take part in field-work and migrate 
from home for a season for that purpose. So far as 
possible, such seasonal work should be undertaken by adult 
males only, preferably those under the marrying age. 
Land-hunger is far more acute in India than in the West, 
and this passion is at the root of most of her rural unrest. 
Nothing will check the tide of agrarian discontent but a 
forward land policy comprising measures which will prevent 
the small holder from being overwhelmed by those circum¬ 
stances that have been associated both in India and in 
Europe during the last few decades with a decline from 
peasant proprietary to peasant proletariat. 
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AgriculturaIi Indebtedness and Land Alienation 

Agrioultupal Capital. —In some of the agricultural 
countries of the West the development of agricultural 
costings in recent years has contributed towards a careful 
management of farms with accurate accounting. In India 
no farm-accounts are kept. Generally speaking, with the 
exception of rice, wheat, cotton, jute, maize and sugarcane,^ 
the cultivator does not measure his yield, and, when he 
does measure it, he does so very roughly. In many cases 
the holdings are made up of so many scattered fragments 
that the peasant would have no idea of the total area cul¬ 
tivated. Thus in one village the smallest unit of land 
measures '01 acre and the percentage of holdings that are 
cut up into 31 to 35 fragments is 28'5. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is almost impossible for the farmers to keep 
proper accounts of the costs of cultivation and yields of 
crops in their numerous and scattered plots. Again, the 
smaller the holding, the greater the amount of family 
labour spent per acre, thus further complicating the 
estimate of the cost of cultivation. The same diflBculty is 
encountered in estimating the cost of maintenance of the 
bullock. The bullocks feed on straw and huro, and during 
the hot weather are turned out into the fields to gather a 
precarious subsistence from the withered growth that re¬ 
mains. Again, there are different types of cattle which 
vary in their working-power, while their value lies not 
only in the bullock as a worker but also in the cow as a 
supplier of milk. The animal’s dung is usually used as 
manure, or else as fuel, making another element of com¬ 
plication. The bullocks are not worked throughout the 

33 
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year. During ploughing, and especially in times when a 
scant rainfall is distributed over a short period, the plough- 
cattle have to work very hard, while during the harvest 
season their duties arc completely light. In months when 
agricultural work is dull, the cattle are used for the cart 
which does business in the nearest market. The practice 
among the cultivators in many parts of India is to purchase 
a new pair of cattle as soon as the old pair is worn out. 
Sometimes when the cultivator is in need of money 
and possesses a good pair, he sells this and out of the 
proceeds purchases a cheaper pair. More often the culti¬ 
vator purchases his bullocks by obtaining a loan from the 
local money-lender, whose rates of interest vary from 37^ 
to 150 per cent. The absence of such credit facilities as 
have been made available for small holders in Europe, and 
the very limited development of co-operative credit, must 
be taken into account in determining the agricultural 
capital the Indian cultivator may be taken to»possess. 

Plough-cattle declining in Number. —How the crops 
will be distributed in area among the different plots is 
governed, subject to the agricultural seasons, mainly by 
the number of cattle the cultivator possesses and the inten¬ 
sity of cultivation. The latter depends entirely on the 
size of the cultivator’s family, the most immediate and 
often most important source of agricultural labour. If 
other circumstances are favourable, the number of plough- 
cattle that the cultivator possesses determines the number 
of ploughs, which again governs the area of land he can 
cultivate. Four oxen formerly were the full complement 
necessary for the management of one plough, but that 
number now has come down to three and even to two in a 
great many instances, the consequence being that the 
cattle are overworked. 10 bighas (3^ acres) of land are 
the utmost that the Bengal or the Punjab peasant can 
manage with one plough and a pair of oxen. In the United 
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Provinces it is safe to assume that a man‘•who owns a pair 
of plough-bullocks cultivates an area of 4 or 6 acres, for 
few men complain that they have not enough land for their 
bullocks, the common complaint being that they have not 
enough bullocks for the land. In the Central Provinces a 
man with a pair of bullocks cultivates an area of 25 acres 
when he grows jowar or cotton, and 15 acres when he 
grows wheat. In some of the districts of Berar there is 
now one pair of bullocks for every 15 to 20 acres of land, 
and little scope for increase of cultivation, and the number 
of agricultural cattle has diminished by more than 10 per 
cent. 

Economic Importance of Cattle. —The number of 
ploughs and plough-cattle measures the economic position of 
the cultivator. There are cultivators who own no bullocks 
at all, or possess only a single bullock; on the other 
hand, the more industrious and prosperous cultivators own 
two pairs of bullocks. There is no surer symptom of agri¬ 
cultural decline than the decrease in the number of live¬ 
stock and ploughs in India. In a district in the United 
Provinces, which is one of the most densely-populated spots 
on the surface of the earth, the number of ploughs and 
plough-cattle has stood still and in some parganas has even 
decreased. The road running from Gorakhpur vid Hata 
to Karia is a rough dividing-line between comparatively 
solvent and comparatively bankrupt cultivators. At one 
end of the scale is the pargana of Haveli, where cultivators 
(whether zamindars or tenants) who own two pairs of 
bullocks and upwards hold 55 per cent., men with a pair 
of bullocks apiece 37 per cent., and men with a single 
bullock 8 per cent, of the cultivated area ; at the other end 
of the scale is Salempur Majhauli, where the substantial 
cultivators hold only 31 per cent., ordinary cultivators 63 
per cent, and poor cultivators or labourers with a fragment 
of land hold 16 per cent, of the cultivated area. But there 
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are iappas where the lowest class holds over 20 per cent, 
and even as much as 27 per cent, of the Jand.^ 

Other Expenses of Agriculture; Burdens of Rent.— 

Various labourers and village functionaries receive a share 
of the crop of each holding, either for services rendered 
to the whole village or for personal services, and this has 
to come out of the profits. The general tendency is to 
give more than before, because without labourers agricul¬ 
tural operations are not easy. Thus the owner of a small 
holding can do his own reaping or winnowing, but he 
cannot repair his own implements or well-gear. From 
the profits of cultivation he must set aside each year that 
year’s share of the original cost of the bullocks and agri¬ 
cultural implements, besides the interest which must be 
paid whether the crop affords it or not. In a country 
where agriculture for the most part is an effort to utilise 
the rain that falls between June and October, the risks 
are very great; hence a careful management of the holding 
ought to provide a grain resej’ve against successive unfavour¬ 
able seasons. Therefore the cultivator whose holdings 
are small does not think of his crops in terms of profit 
and loss. A Settlement Officer remarks: ‘‘His first aim 
is to produce enough food to feed his family and his labour¬ 
ers during the year, and to provide seed for the next sowing¬ 
time. His second aim is to sow a sufficient area with 
money crops, which will pay the rent, buy his clothes 
and a few luxuries, and, if necessary, pay the bania. It 
might perhaps greatly improve his economic position if 
he would change his point of view, sow the crops which 
would yield the highest money value, and buy his food 
from where it could be grown more cheaply. However 
this may be, it is not his point of view. I have been told 

' Knox: Report on the Revision of Settlement on the Oorojthpur 
District, 17. P., 1919. 
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scores of times by the villagers that they never sell anything 
except cane, or maize, or spices.” "Very often the peasant 
has borrowed seeds from the local money-lender on deorha 
or mwai rates, or, again, has borrowed the money to 
purchase his oxen, to pay his rents or even to provide the 
very necessities of life from harvest to harvest. Where 
he is not protected legally the avarice of landowners, who 
exact rack-rents and will not wait, leads to bis complete 
bankruptcy. In the United Provinces the non-occupancy 
tenant frequently pays a large sum on admission to a 
tenancy; he always pays a high rent and he seldom gets 
a receipt for it. The rent frequently is paid in advance, 
and very seldom is allowed to fall a single year in arrears; 
but suits for arrears of rent are generally for three years’ 
rent, and they are successful. In addition to other exac¬ 
tions, he is compelled to give an unusual amount of free 
labour, which occasionally involves cultivating the whole 
of the zamindar's land before he can start work on his 
own. His position grows weaker every year, and there 
is a steady increase in the ranks of zamindar*fi labourers.^ 

Rack-renting and Sub-letting. —There is a normal 
diflFerence of, from 20 to 25 per cent., between the non¬ 
occupancy and occupancy rents in the Basti district. 
Similarly, in the Gorakhpur district, the non-occupancy 
rates are about 25 per cent, above tlie occupancy rates. 
In the Bulandshahr district the average occupancy rent 
rate at the last settlement was Rs. 3'97 per acre, while 
the non-occupancy was Rs. 5*71; the former (through 
enhancements and new acquisitions at higher rents) has 
risen to Rs. 5*41, the latter (through competition) to 
Rs. 10*59. This exorbitant figure has been reached by 
gradual advances; thus, tenants of 20 years’ standing, 
i.e., who completed their statutory period eight or more 

* Clow: Final Settlement Report of the Baati District, 1915-1919. 
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years ago, pay Es. G‘03, while tenants who acquired 
protection more recently (i.e., of 12 years’ standing) pay 
Es. 7’67. Unprotected tenants now have to pay almost 
double the rents of 30 years ago. Sub-letting goes on apace 
in the cotton-growing tracts of Bombay, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, where sub-rents are sometimes 8 to 
10 times the amount of the rents. But, even elsewhere, 
every agricultural rent being more or less speculative on 
account of the dependence of cultivation on the monsoon, 
which may fail, it is impossible to fix a line where legi¬ 
timate speculation which is justified by success passes into 
gambling; and, in places where cotton is a minor crop, 
sub-rents are still four times rents. Systematic rack- 
renting by protected tenants has been more prevalent in 
Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

In Bengal and Bihar ryots who have incurred a large 
debt let their land for a period of years, usually nine, 
and obtain an advance payment in cash by which they 
pay off the money-lender. This practice, which is quite 
well known, is called khai khalashi. But often cultivators 
who have surplus land and prefer ready cash sub-let in this 
way. Sub-letting, as we have seen, has been attacked by 
a clause in the Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1920, which 
prohibits letting out beyond a year. The Oudh Eent Act 
also seeks to check sub-letting, while a proposed amendment 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act has the same object. There 
is no doubt that a potent cause of high rents is the avarice 
of proprietors, who take advantage of their security of 
tenure to exploit the peasants below the legal peasant-line. 
The situation is worse in the densely-populated tracts, 
where there are more tenants-at-will than legally protected 
peasants. Whether in the tracts where landlordism 
prevails or in the ryotwari areas where sub-letting has 
gone on, the presence of a large and increasing body of 
intermediaries between the cultivator and the State^ having 
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various inferests in land, implies a serious burden on the 
small farmer affecting not only his standard of living but 
also his volume of indebtedness. 

Mortgages and the Money-lender. —Wherever sale or 
transfer is not difficult, the peasants come more easily 
under the yoke of the money-lender and the middlemen. 
Throughout the cotton-growing tract the position of the 
money-lender has become enormously strengthened in 
recent years at the expense of the actual cultivator. In 
the East Khandesh district the taluk figures show that 
roughly about 14,000 acres or ten per cent, of the land 
is held by agriculturists. Moreover, what is happening 
in Khandesh is that as cotton profits have risen money¬ 
lenders have reduced their money-lending business and 
begun to invest in land. The interest which they derive 
from leasing their lands has come to constitute the bulk of 
their income. Therefore, they are being classed as agricul¬ 
turists even though they do not farm the land themselves or 
by their servants. The following table shows the distri¬ 
bution in Akola and the neighbouring taluks :— 

Akola. SaDganner. Igatpur. Bnniar. 

Agriculturists 91’i53 86’33 85*96 91*0 

Non-agriculturists 8*44 14*67 14*05 9*0 

The area held by mon-agriculturists shows a continuous 
increase in recent years. The following table refers to 
Akola taluk in the Ahmednagar district:— 



1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Area held by agriculturists 
Area held by non-agricul¬ 

216,863 

213,127 

214,029 

turists. 

18,864 

19,010 

19,803 


The increase in the proportion of land held by non-agri¬ 
culturists is due to the great rise in prices and the develop¬ 
ment of communications^ which have tempted saukars and 
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others to invest in land who formerly contented themselves 
with lending money on mortgages. The distribution of 
land between agriculturists and non-agriculturists in the 
Sirur taluk of the Poona Collectorate shows the same 
tendency. 

N umber of Percentage of 

holdings total area held. 


1. Agriculturists 

10,100 

78 

2. Non-agriculturists whose 

920 

16^ 

principal source of income 
is money-lending. 



3. Other non-agriculturists ... 

1,130 


In Bihar in the district of Champaran the figures of 

mortgages are as follows :— 



Areas 

Amount 

Bate 

mortgaged. 

advanced. 

per acre. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Past settlement ... 25,235 

1,079,712 

42 12 7 

Present settlement 104,552 

8,375.054 

80 0 0 

Taking the complete figures for sales and so much of the 
mortgage figures as related to ryots, we find that in 10 years 
121,978 acres or 8 per cent, of the area held by the ryots 

have been transferred. 



The mortgages and sales are 

distributed as follows :— 


Mortgages. 

Bales. 

Landlords 

8 p.c. 

1'3 p.c. 

Lawyers and those in service 

2 ,, 

1-5 „ 

Money-lenders ... 

58 ,, 

46-2 „ 

Ryots 

32 

51-0 ., 


In the 1898 figures 40 per cent, of all transfers were 
made to money-lenders. In the new statements 46 per cent, 
of the number of sales and 58 per cent, of the area mort¬ 
gaged have gone to that class. Mr. J. A. Swinney states 
that this percentage was confirmed by the cases of 
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individual villages examined during the operations.* The 
following table shows the distribution of sale and mortgages 
for the district of Saran :— 

Salks. Mortgages. 



Past 

settlemeat. 

Preseat 

Bettlement. 

Past 

settlemeot. 

Present 

settlement. 

Landlords ... 

5*77 

3*80 

.'>•77 

4*48 

Lawyers 

•92 

1 70 

•92 

1*06 

Money-lenders 

9*35 

22*95 

9*35 

29-96 

Ryots 

83*96 

71*55 

e3-96 

()4-5() 


The Settlement Officer concludes that the number of 
transfers V)}? sale show a phenomenal increase of 14GG per 
cent. Though the difference may be due to imperfect 
recording, the increase is serious. 'I’he number of transfers 
by sale or mortgage in favour of money-lenders has 
increased alarmingly.'^ 

The following statistics compiled with regard to twelve 
typical villages on the Banki Government Estate, Cuttack, 
Orissa, show the extent of transfer of lands from the bona-fide 
cultivators to mahajans, etc., during the last thirty years : — 

Banlci Land Transfers at Three Recent Settlements, 

1888-81) 1905-08 1919-20 

Bona-fide cultivator ... 80 per cent. C8 per cent. 63 per cent. 
Y(on-bona-fide cultivator 20 per cent. 32 per cent. 37 per cent. 

During the last 30 years mahnjam have added by pur¬ 
chase nearly 85 per cent, to their acreage. In some villages 
the figure reaches 400 per cent. It is for consideration 
whether free and unrestricted transfer has not gone too far 
and whether legislation more stringent rnd more definite 

^ Swinney: Final Re-port on the Survey and Settlement Opera¬ 
tions in the District of Champaran, 1913-1919. 

* Fhanindranath Oupta: Final Report of the Survey and Settle¬ 
ment Operations in the District of Saran, 

34 
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than section 31 of the Orissa Tenancy Act is not necessary.* 
Similarly, in the Bulandshahr district in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the money-lending classes have gained much in pro¬ 
prietary ownership, as the following table will show :— 


Serial ^ , 

No. 

Area held 

settlement 

(acres). 

Area bold at 

pieHCDt 

settleineot 

(acres). 

Increase 
since last 
sottieinent 
(acres). 

Percentage of 
the total ares 
now held by 
each caste. 

1. Jat 

155.918 

197.622 

41,704 

16*21 

2. (a) Eajput Mussalman 179,388 

180,108 

720 

14-77 

3. (b) Bajput Hindu 

102,871 

165,218 

2,347 

13-55 

4. Brahman 

75,994 

81,352 

5,358 

6-67 

1. Vaishya 

114,596 

126,394 

11,798 

10-37 

2. Khattri 

• •• 

6,332 

6,332 

-52 


More recent settlement operations in different districts in 
the United Provinces have shown that the Vaishes have been 
steadily ousting the Thakurs and Jats decade by decade. In 
Budaun district, for instance, the Vaishes have enormously 
strengthened their hold on the soil, ousting the agricultural 
castes in alarming proportions during the last thirty 
years. In Agra district in one tahsil the Vaishes have 
gained by 66 per cent, while the Jats have lost about 
40 per cent, of their property, while in another the Vaishes 
have gained by 300 per cent, at the cost chiefly of the 
Thakurs and Jats during the period that separates the 
present settlement from the last. A recent survey of caste 
and credit in one of the United Provinces districts by S. S. 
Nehru shows the general tendency of the superior agricul¬ 
tural castes being supplanted by the Ghamars, Muraos, 
Kurmis, etc., and of these being driven to the wall by the 
non-agricultural money-lending castes, leading to the creation 
of a landless proletariat. Such changes in land distribution 


• Badbacharan Das: Final Report of the Re-Settlement Opera¬ 
tion of the Banki Government Eatate, Cuttack. Oriaaa. 
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as are now discernible in the countryside accompany a new 
social gradation, upset the old social scheme and sow the 
seeds of agrarian disturbance.* These also exercise a most 
detrimental influence on agricultural progress For the 
money-lending castes do not exhibit the hereditary skill and 
industry of the agricultural castes and when they do not 
cultivate show a spendthrift land management, sub-letting 
their land at rates which leave the cultivator with a reduced 
incentive to raise a good crop.** “ It is reported,” we also 
read in the Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee, “ that this is confirmed by wide-spread crop¬ 
cutting experiments in Bihar, Orissa and Bombay. It is 
also added that as a result of this inefficiency the ryot is 
unahle to get enough money to put in cultivation to yield 
first class crops and that he thus moves in a vicious circle.” 

Throughout India the money-lending classes are gaining 
in proprietary ownership. The proportion of quasi-culti- 
vators is higher among the money-lenders than among any 
other non-agricultural class, excepting perhaps the village 
servants and functionaries. 

Percentage of Land’holders nviongsi Total Non-agricultural Populatior 
and amongst Mo7iey4cndcrs (1891). 


Total non-agricultural population. Money-lendp 


Bombay 


9-24 

81*22 

Madras 

... 

6-54 

17*77 

Central Provinces 

5-56 

86*74 

Berar 

.. > 

2-54 

23*21 

Assam 

• • • 

38 02 

67*75 

N. W. P. 

... 

18*28 

46*67 

Punjab 

. . . 

7*96 

18*37 


^ See my Introduction in S. S. Nehru's Caste and Credit in the 
United Provinces. 

2 See my note at the end of the Report of the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Co^nmittec, United Provinces. 
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Money-lenders and Methods of Mortgage. —^Having 
gained land, the money-lenders treat it and the tenants mere¬ 
ly as a money investment. If arrears accumulate, this is 
no pecuniary disadvantage, because more bonds can be ivrit- 
ten, high interest can be taken (and is the first charge on 
the harvest); and the tenantry is bound, hand and foot, to the 
financier-proprietor. The statistics of sales and mortgages 
of land indicate also the risks and losses of cultivsition. In- 
one district in the United Provinces nearly 100,000 acres have 
been sold under court’s order in 28 years and about 300,000 
by private negotiation, and the alienations have occurred 
chiefly among the small proprietors. Mortgages are also 
numerous, amounting in a particular district to as many as 
45,245. In Jessore, a district in Bengal, mortgages have 
increased enormously within the last thirty years, from 
6 lakhs of a total value of Es. 7 lakhs in 1890 to 12 lakhs of 
an aggregate value of Es, 18 lakhs in 1920. Similarly, sales 
of land have increased by nearly 40 per cent. In the matter 
of perpetual leases also the number has become six times 
what it was thirty years ago, although the aggregate value 
has only doubled. In Jessore 15 per cent, of the total agri¬ 
cultural area changes hands every 10 years; in Midnapur 
6*6 per cent., and in the Patildaha pargnna of the Mymen- 
singh district 25 per cent.’ 

Several forms of agricultural mortgages are met with. 
In ordinary forms of mortgage the borrower does not relin¬ 
quish his land. The rate of interest charged usually varies 
from 12 to 24 per cent. Paddy loans for consumption or 
seed loans usually earn half as much amounts as interest 
(dheri). Sometimes, however, even in the case of most 
fertile lands the plot is transferred to the creditor who under¬ 
takes the cultivation and enjoys the crop until the loan is 

* Momen; Final Report on thelSurvey and Settlement Operation 
in Jeaeore. 
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repaid. Usually one big ha will be offered as security for a 
loan of Es. 50. The rent has to be paid by the borrower. 
This form of mortgage is known as sud hhalasi. Another 
form of mortgage is characterised by a period of miyad. or 
contract, within which the loan is to be repaid. If the debt 
remains outstanding the creditor acquires the right of owner¬ 
ship. The following comparison of the different kinds of 
mortgage found in a particular village will be found interest¬ 
ing. The money lent in each case is Ks. 100. 


Area of land held 
as security. 


ConditioD. 


One bigha The land is taken possession of by 
the creditor who acquires owner¬ 
ship after the lapse of a stated 
period. 


Two highas The holding in this case does not 
pass into the hands of the cre¬ 
ditor after the stated period, 
though the latter takes temporary 
possession of it for cultivation. 

Ij bighan The borrower cultivates the land 

himself. 


Period of 
mortgage. 

o years 


5 years 


J2 years 


In some parts of rural Bengal the hania or Marwari invasion 
has been an economic menace. In districts like Birbhum, 
Mursidabad or Burdwan a large portion of the land has 
fallen into the hands of this foreign money-lending class. At 
first food, salt, oil, cloth or manure are advanced month by 
month by the hania^ who starts a grocer’s shop in a village. 
While the local rate of interest seldom exceeds 18 per cent., 
his rate is 75 per cent. A bond is next demanded, and final¬ 
ly the borrower’s holding is fast in the relentless grip of the 
hania. The hania seldom cultivates by means of hired labour. 
When a land is acquired the old occupancy ryot becomes the 
hhagkar or under-tenant, who is forced to pay a produce-rent 
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irrespectively of the yield. Redemptions are few; and, 
while the money-lending classes seldom lose a favourable 
opportunity of acquiring land, vanity, indolence and litigi¬ 
ousness are becoming more common than ever before amongst 
the cultivators. In the Punjab, where the peasant is usual¬ 
ly regarded as much more prosperous than in any other 
province in India, the statistics of transfers and mortgages 
show that the situation is not so favourable as is generally 
supposed. The normal size of a proprietary holding in the 
Punjab is 15 acres, as has been recently ascertained by a 
special enquiry made by the Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties. It is at least five times as large as the average holding 
in other parts of India. The great bulk of land transactions 
in the Punjab consist, however, of transfers of less than 2| 
acres of cultivated land, which indicates that the economic 
holding is being broken up into small parcels, far below the 
size of a profitable unit, due to sale and mortgage. The total 
average debt of the large holders is seven times the land revenue 
paid by them, and of the small holders owning or cultivating 
less than 8 acres, 28 times the land revenue : the aggregate 
debt in the Punjab amounting to about 30 millions sterling. 
The high mortgage figure may indicate in some portions the 
alertness and business capacity of the farmers; but in many 
districts, where the middlemen and the money-lenders 
are ubiquitous, it indicates the exhaustion of the peasantry. 


The figures are as follows :— 

1923 

(acres). 

1922 

(acres). 

Permsment transfer for value with 
possession of privately owned land 
(cultivated and waste). 

223,601 

263,232 

Total area mortgaged (including trans¬ 
fers for debt by order of court). 

336,186 

840,043 

Area redeemed 

314,337 

377,919 

Value of area mortgaged 

Rs. 578'4 lakhs Bs. 592'2 lakhs 

Mortgage debt discharged 

Es. 286*8 „ 

Bs. 870*1 ,, 
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Darling’s enquiries suggest that debt is more widespread in 
the Punjab than elsewhere.* He estimates that the total 
debt of Ihe proprietors of the Punjab is about 75 crores, 
which is 15| times the land revenue. The average proprie¬ 
tor’s debt is equal to about 3 years of his net income.® 
According to the Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee, the 
total debt has increased from Rs. 90 crores in 1921 to 
Rs. 135 crores in 1929. The crushing character of the 
burden will be realised when we take into consideration the 
fact that the price of crops has fallen about 50 per cent, 
since 1921. One pice in the rupee is the most common 
rate of interest. When the cultivator finds it difficult to 
repay, he gives the money-lender cattle in payment of his 
money. Even the large landowners are in debt. On account 
of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, the Hindus in many 
districts cannot buy land though they can take it on usu¬ 
fructuary mortgage for 20 years; while the Muhammadans 
have ho money. What the money-lender often does, 
however, is to ask a cultivator to take a mortgage and 
pay the real borrower in a roundabout way. He evades 
the law by mortgaging the land to a fictitious person. 
The law also has brought into existence a new class of 
agriculturist money-lenders, who are owners of land, and 
against whom its provisions do not operate. Among 
returned emigrants, soldiers or larger zamindau, who are 
not Muhammadans, the agriculturist money-lender will be 
found. He usually lends up to the value of the land, not of 
the produce, and being in a more advantageous position 
than the mhukart he presses his borrower till he is compelled 
to sell. Indeed, the agriculturist money-lender is often con¬ 
sidered as harsher and more relentless than the sahnhar, 
and thus the object of the Act is frustrated. It is also 

* Proceedings of the Indian Economic Association, Lahore 
Ctonferenoe. 

* Darling: The Punjab Peasant, p. 10. 
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common for landlords in many parts of India to finance their 
tenants. Where the landlords advance the expenses of 
cultivation or seeds they are lenient in treatment. They 
become dangerous creditors when they advance cash and 
have an ulterior motive because they have a double hold over 
the tenant borrowers. 

Agricultural Indebtedness in a Typical Village.— 

An investigation recently undertaken into the condition of 
agricultural indebtedness by Satya Prakash, of Lucknow 
University, has brought out several interesting results. 
The enquiry was carried on in Rajwari pargana and Tilhar 
tahsil in the District of Shahjahanpur, Oudh. There are ICl 
families in the village, 55 of which are heavily involved in 
debt. The total indebtedness is Rs. (),500, and the average 
debt per individual amounts to Rs. 9 approximately. The 
village contains good soil, and the cultivation is also good 
and permanent. The decrease in occupancy area of the 
village during the last 80 years has been continuous : 


Year. 

Acres. 

1807 

574 

1907 

567 

1925 

447 


These figures show a decrease of nearly 22 per cent. 
The following table gives a classification of occupancy and 
non-occupancy areas, with the respective rents :— 


Year. 

Area uoder occu¬ 
pancy tenant. 

Area under Non oc. 

CUPANOY TENANTS. 

■ 

Total non-occupancy 
tenants. 

Rent per acre. 

S 

S 

1 

<U 

S’ 

«> 

► 

< 

Of occupancy 
area. 

1* 

ei 

§• . 

n 

0 

a 

O 

Of sub-tenant. 

Non-occupancy 
below 12 years. 

Above 12 years. 






Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. p. 

1897 

574 



385 

5 0 0 

6 12 7 



1902 

671 

91 

61 

138 

— 

— 

6 3 

6 6 6 

1907 

567 

214 

202 

423-(1906) 

6 6 0 


5 4 

6 14 6 

1912 

535 

174 

262 

433 

6 9 0 


7 8 

6 3 5 

1917 

504 

118 

329 

447 

5 4 0 


— 

6 0 0 

1925 

447 

206 

284 

490 

5 9 4 


6 8 

6 6 0 
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It will be evident that the proportionate increase in the 
number of unprotected tenants and the diminution in that 
of occupancy areas is a sign of the deterioration of the 
peasantry. The nazaranas usually paid to the landlord 
equal the rent rates paid, varying from Re. 1 to Rs, 2 per 
higha. Cases of concealment of rent, absence of />n//a 
grants, withholding of receipt and exaction are frequent. 
In fact the karinda is a teiTor to the villagers, and to keep 
them ignorant he has stifled the village school and thwarted 
an attempt made recently to start a co-operative credit 
society in the village. 

The following represents a classification of tbe total 
number of families in the village according to solvency : 

YciirJij Avvrai/e Income.. 

lls. 150 or more. Rs. 100. ils. 75. Rs. 50. 

A. B. <’. D. 

18 ‘JO HI 41 

The investigation has shown also that ‘25 per cent, of 
the total number of families in the village have two meals a 
day, that 50 per cent, have only one meal assured to them, 
and that another 25 can hardly get a single square meal. 
Yet the population has increased considerably : 


Total Population 

1899. 1901. 1921. 

539 851 791 

ultivators 

408 762 

675 

Labourers 

104 31 

48 

The usual rates of interest are Re. 1-8 as. 

per month on 


Rs. 100 or 18 per cent, per annum or, again, Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3-2 as., /.c., ‘24 or 371 per cent, per annum. Loans 
on trifling sums are on an interest of one pice from Ixizar 
to bazar. Agricultural loans are converted into cash 
when the grain is borrowed, usually in Kartik when the 
price is highest and reconverted into kind on repayment 
in Jeth, when prices are easy after the rabi harvest. The 

36 
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zamindar’s karinda stands in the way of the money-lender’s 
realisations of his dues. He tries his best to sever the connec¬ 
tion between the peasant and the money-lender. For ex¬ 
ample, in times of a bad harvest, when the peasant is unable 
to pay rent and to find a creditor, he succeeds in convert¬ 
ing a holding from occupancy into non-occupancy. With 
a non-occupancy tenant he gets more nazarana, and that 
frequently. Debt follows credit, the poorer classes of 
cultivators being free from debt; since their extreme poverty 
in most cases denies them the credit for even petty seed- 
loans On the other hand, the well-to-do families of the 
village, owning 15 to 50 acres of land, are heavily involved. 

Statistics of Agricultural Indebtedness. —The follow- 
ing figures would show the state of indebtedness in different 
parts of India as judged by intensive enquiries in different 
villages : — 


Year. 

1888 

1894 

1901 

1907 

1918 

1919 

1923 

1925 

1926 


Locality, 

Agra District Tenantry 
Nagpur (18,000 tenants) 

Buroda State 

Faridpur (Bengal) 

Chhindwara (Central Provinces) 

Mysore State (24,350 
Co-operators) 

Punjab 

Murshidabad (Bengal) 

Jossore (Bengal) 


Free of debt. 

22 per cent. 

40 ,, ,, 

Nearly 40 ,, ,, of all 

landowners. 

65 per cent. 

28 ,, „ of all 

resident tenants. 

37 per cent. 

17 „ „ 

12J,. 

20 ,, ,, 


In an investigation recently undertaken by me in a 
village in Berar, I found that only 28 out of 760 families of 
the whole village, including families of artisans, tradesmen, 
etc., were free from debt; 25 at other families had borrowed 
for the purchase of lands. During the last 30 years 100 
families had been reduced to the landless labouring class, 
their lands having been sold to the money-lenders. 
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In another village of 40 peasant families in Murshidabad 
I found only five families solvent and well-to-do; they owned 
holdings of the economic size (3 acres). The holdings, 
however, were scattered in fragments at distances of 1 to 2 
miles. The rent had increased from 7 annas to 17 annas 
d\\rii\g the last 20 years. Six families earned their living 
by day labour on lands at one time owned by them but 
which had to be relinquished to usurers. The rest earned 
a precarious livelihood either on their own lands or as hired 
farmers on a half-and-half share basis. This included half 
the price of seeds and half the ploughing expenses, usually 
reckoned per diem. In the district of Dacca, Bengal, it was 
estimated that families occupying 185,809 out of 391,894 
homestead plots were involved in debt, and that the total 
indebtedness amounted to Ks. 4^- lakhs, i.e., to nearly half 
the value of the annual produce of the soil, to rather more 
than 12 times the actual annual rental of the land, or to 
Rs. 30 per cultivated acre.' 

The average indebtedness in diJTerent parts of India may 
be compared as follows : — 

Rb. 

(1) 1890, 9 villages in Sialkot, Gujranwala 

and Shahpur (riiorbunis’s enquiry) 002 per indebted owner. 

(2) 1918, 43,733 proprietors {a) ... 403 

(Darling’s enquiry) (6) ... 385 per ow'nor. 

(3) 1876, 12 villages in Ahinednagar ... 371 per occupant. 

(4) 1907, Fairdpur district ... 121 per indebted culti¬ 

vator. 

(6) 1913, Baroda State ... 450 per indebted holding. 

(6) 1917, Pimpla Sandagar Village (Deccan) 225 per indebted family. 

(7) 1918, Ajmer-Mcrwara (10,779 Co-ope¬ 

rators). ... ... ... 379 per co-operator 

(8) Cbindwara ... ... ... 112 for ordinary tenants. 

(9) 1919, Bengal (4,000 Co-operators) ... 120 per co-operator. 

(10) 1919, Mysore (24,350 Co-operators) ... 273 per indebted co-ope¬ 

rator. 

* Panandikar: Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, p, 180. 
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The folloAvijig rough estimates of rural indebtedness have 
been made by the ITovincial Banking Enquiry Coinmittees 


(1929-1930) : 

f^roviDcc*. 

Total rurtil 

Percentage 


Rate of 

IndebtedncHs. 

free from debt. 


interest. 

United -LVoviuces 

Its. 

121 crores 

aa to ()i 

18 

to H7.} per cent. 

Uihar and Orissa 

.155 ,, 

19 to ()1 

18 i 

to 37J 

Bengal 

100 ,, 


18 

toa7J ,, 

The Punjal) 

i:ir. „ 


i) 

to 12.i 

Central .I'rovinees 


la to 72 


to 37J 

Aladras 

150 ,, 


11^ 

to 18 

Bombay 

81 ,, 


12 

to 25 


According to the Central Committee, a total of about 
Rs. t)00 cjores may be taken as a very mugh estimate of 
the total rural indebtedness of India. 

Considerations about Debt.— With increasing 
fractionalisation of holdings, with the multiplication of inter¬ 
mediaries and rent-receivers, with increase of rent and land 
revenue, with the cumulatively growing burden of mortgage 
debt and with the fall in the price of agricultural produce 
there is no doubt that the total amount of debt has 
increased decade by decade. The increasing dependence of 
the population upon agriculture (since 1891 the percentage 
of population following agricultural and pastoral occupations 
has iiicreased from bl to 72 per cent.), the decline of cottage 
and village industries and the lack of facilities of emigration 
have also contributed to the increase of indebtedness. 
Whether the proportion the rural debt of a province bears to 
the growing assets of the agricultural population has re¬ 
mained at the same level or whether it is a heavier or a lighter 
burdeg on the more prosperous cultivator than of old is 
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difficult to .Tsccrtaiii. No doubt this differs from agricultural 
region to region. Tn agricultural tracts where valuable 
money-crops are grown the volume of indebtedness which 
has increased along with land values is an index of the 
[)rosperity of the peasantry. But often with the growth of 
transferable rights in laud, it is not the cultivator but the 
money-lender who reaps the benefits of irrigation, railways 
and the cultivation of commercial crops. Where land 
passes from the agricultural to the non-agricultural money- 
lending classe?^ with little capacity and desire for small 
farming, there is loss of agricultural efficiency. The culti¬ 
vator finds himself a mere tenant-at-will in his own holding 
leasing it from the money-lender at a rate which leaves him 
with a reduced incentive to raise a good harvest.' Further as 
his status is also reduced from a proprietor and tenant to 
a tenant-at-will, he can command less credit than before. 
Along with the diminishing desire to improve the land by 
putting in all his and his family’s labour, there is also a 
reduction of his borrowing capacity. Such a situation, 
oven if true for small areas, is full of economic risks ; for the 
country as a whole, with its million mouths to feed, is inter¬ 
ested in larger agricultural production. Where, through the 
process of transfer, the cultivator’s legal status is lowered 
and his rights in respect of the land become no longer credit¬ 
worthy, the prospect of the improvement of land or even of 
its intensive cultivation diminishes. Unrestricted transfer 
jneans in India that the money-lender, who occupies a semi- 
monopolistic position and whose capital is small, closes his 
door against the teuants-at-will or cultivators whose rights 
have no value for sale. As long ago as 1879, the Indian 
Famine Commission reported : “ It is commonly observed, 

that landholders are more indebted than tenants with occu¬ 
pancy rights, and tenants with rights than tenants-at-will.” 

• Vide my note at the end of the Pvovinciul Banhhuj Enquiry 
Committee’s Report, 17. P. 
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The results of Darliug’s enquiry illustrate the same truth : 



Occupancy 

Small 


Tenants. 

Proprietors. 

Free of debt 

20 p.c. 

17 p.c. 

Average debt per indebted 



tenant 

Rs. 290 

R3. 310 

Percentage of mortgage 



debt to total debt 

>» 25 

-10 


IMie large proprietor borrows more than the small and 
the proprietor more than the tenant. The tenant-at-will 
and fa)‘m-servant can borrow little. 


Average Debt. 

Large proprietors 
Small proprietors 
Occupancy lynf.x 
Tenants-at-will 


yio 

290 

135 


A large number of debt-free peasants are those who are 
unable to find any one to lend them money. They are free 
not because they are well-to-do, but because they have no 
credit. Major Jack found in Faridpur that nearly half the 
debt had been incurred by cultivators in comfortable circum- 
.stances, and that 48 per cent, of the poorest class had no debt 
at all. Not a small proportion of cultivators in every part of 
India on account of the uneconomical size of their holdings 
and the nature of their security cannot receive accommodation 
from the money-lender even though tempting rates of 
interest are offered him. But the average small farmer can 
and does borrow although his debt tends to be bigger. His 
balance-sheet may show some economic surplus, but the old 
and cumulatively increasing mortgage debt takes away a large 
portion, leaving him barely a minimum of family subsis¬ 
tence or driving him to sell his land to the money-lender, 
who is literally at once his protector and his destroyer. The 
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monsoon may fail, the rainfall may be greater than normal, 
the floods may destroy the crops, or, again, the cattle may 
die; and then the small holder, who lives on or about the 
margin of subsistence, has no alternative but to fall into the 
ready hands of the money-lender. 

InYOstigation of the Economics of Small Farming — 
The great bulk of the holdings in the country are so small 
and the margin of solvency so narrow that any misfortune 
or indiscretion may plunge the cultivator into a slough of 
debt from which he can never extricate himself. More than 
anything else the smallness of the holding is the potent cause 
of rural indebtedness. ^Fhe average holding in many dis¬ 
tricts in the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Madras is actually below the economic unit. Elaborate en¬ 
quiries show that the majority of the holdings of proprietors 
and tenants in these provinces are definitely uneconomic. No 
peasant can own and work an uneconomic holding except at 
a loss and by borrowing in ordinary years. A series of lean 
years, the recurring losses of cattle from drought and 
epidemic, expenditure upon marriage and other domestic 
ceremonies or mere carelessness, may increase his debt; 
whereas in the best years the realized surplus of produce is 
so small that the interest is paid with difficulty, whilst from 
the principal there is no escape. This applies especially to 
the areas of precarious and uncertain rainfall, as, for instance, 
large tracts in the Deccan, Bombay and the United Provinces, 
or areas where the agricultural community has to depend on a 
single crop as Orissa and Chota Nagpur, or where the majority 
of holdings are under-sized and uneconomical as in certain 
areas in Bengal, Bihar and Madras. But even in other tracts 
the overcrowding of agriculture is so heavy, the competi¬ 
tion for land so keen and the rate of interest is so high that 
the cultivator is reduced in a short time to desperate straits. 
A rate of 150 per cent, is not rare, but usually the rates vary 
from 25 per cent, to 100 per cent, per annum. One of the 
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chief causes of the high rate is the frequent non-payment of 
interest. An unproductive debt always tends to increase, 
and, when the unpaid interest is added to the principal 
every year, the debt mounts up with terrible rapidity. 
Add to this the system of one-sided account-keeping which is 
in vogue, and we shall understand the utter helplessness of 
the cultivator. The money-lender is frequently the only man 
in the village who (ran read and write and keep accounts. 
He gives or withholds receipts, marks or erases entries in 
his account book, at Jiis own unchecked will; the illiterate 
cultivator can bring no proofs against the account-book of 
the money-lender. Moreover, it is the money-lender and not 
the cultivator who knows the law and can exploit its 
processes. Thus, in spite of the TTsurious Loans Acts and 
the hest wishes of the Sub-judges and Miinsiffs, the law 
helps the money-lender rather than the cultivator. Careful 
intensive enquiries in different regions should be undertaken 
with a view to ascertain whether a cultivator in an average¬ 
sized holding can repay old debts at prevailing rates of 
interest, after making provision for the maintenance of 
an average-sized family, for the up-keep of cattle, for land 
revenue, and for the depreciation of agricultural capital and 
bullocks; or whether the interest now being charged cannot 
be paid at all, or if paid, whether it is done by trenching on 
reserves, by avoiding provision for depreciation, by neglect¬ 
ing necessary repairs, by reducing expenses of cultivation, 
or in some other way out of capital. One such investigation 
was undertaken by Mann in Khandesh and Sholapur, and 
his conclusion was that agriculture under present conditions 
was an unprofitable occupation in the less favoured part of 
the Deccan, though in Khandesh it could be carried on pro¬ 
fitably with thrift and under normal conditions of rainfall.' 

^ Mann: “ Interest payable by Deccan Cultivators,” Bombay 
Oo-operaiive Quarterly, December, 1923. 
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The existence of a heavy i)urrlen of debt, where it does 
not make agriculture actually imrcmunerative, always 
impedes agricultural progress. As the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture remarks : “This is due not only to the fact 
that an important source of credit is drained for unproduc¬ 
tive purposes and that the protential credit available for 
improvements, is correspondingly curtailed, but also because 
it is found that, in case of usufructuai-y mortgages, the 
mortgagor too often declines to the position of a permanent 
tenant under the mortgage, paying, not a fair rent but the 
utmost the lender can extract or extort.” ’ 

In the major part of India the poor peasant has long lain 
helpless under the harj'ow of the money-lender. Usually the 
peasant, conscious of his helplessness and attributing every 
rnisfoj tune to his past births, suiTers in silence. But wheii 
a series of bad years brings about acute distress, thenmterial 
becomes so combustible that the least excitement sets ablaze 
the countryside, fn the case of agrarian riots tJie first man 
to sulTer is always the money-lender. The Sonthal disturb¬ 
ance of 1855, the Deccan riots of 1874 and the Ajmcrc 
disturbance in 1891 were all fanned by enmity towards the 
money-lender. Whenever there is a wave of excitement 
among the rural population, it is the money-lender who is 
looted or murdered. Even in ordinary communal out¬ 
breaks the peasant takes occasion to vent some cherished 
grudge against a stony-hearted money-lender. The money¬ 
lender who is a dangerous necessity follows a risky calling 
in India, and his risks arc hundredfold in localities where 
the peasantry is stubborn or turbulent, or in times when 
there is unrest or disturbance in the countryside. 


* For a discussion of rural credit in relation to the cultivator’s 
economic surplus vide also Manu Subedar’s Minority Jieport, Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, pp. 10-JU. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Food Position in Famine and Normal Years 

Difficulties of Food Organisation in India.— Along 
with land tenure and land law, there are two forms of 
Government control which react favourably or unfavourably 
upon the economic position of the peasant. These are, 
first, the system of land taxation, and, secondly, the policy 
ado])ted by the State as regards the export of food-stufts. 
We shall deal here with the second factor, keeping espe¬ 
cially in mind the food position of the country both in 
favourable and unfavourable years. The famine of lOlK-21, 
which has been the most severe and extended famine in 
recent years, and the rise in prices which followed it brought 
into prominenct^ the question of the adequacy or inadequacy 
of India’s food supjdy. The Famine Commission recom¬ 
mended 200,OOO miles of railways as sufficient protection 
against famine. That limit has long been passed and yet 
famines continue. It is now realised that the improvement 
of methods of transport has resulted in a growing tendency 
to the depletion of stock in the more fertile regions and 
a general disposition to part with food-grain which was 
formerly kept as a reserve against scarcity. Famine officers 
have had difficulty in obtaining supplies of surplus food- 
grain in the more favoured regions. This upsets the 
famine relief organisation, ingeniously and elaborately 
devised as it has been to combat scarcity in any particular 
region. Thus, in close connection with the problem of 
famines, we have to consider whether India’s food pro¬ 
duction is such as to satisfy the normal requirements of 
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her population and whether she has any exportable surplus 
in a normal year. Moreover we have to reckon with the 
possibilities of food shortage due to the frequency of 
droughts. The question of the surplus of food production 
over consumption in India has been discussed often, though 
opposite conclusions have been arrived at by dill'ercnt schools 
of writers. The difficulties of sucli an enquiiy are obvious. 
In the first place, it is not easy to fix a standard of con¬ 
sumption which could reasonably be applied to a population 
of more than three hundred millions, consisting as it does 
of several distinct layers characterised by large differences 
in the standard of living and comfort Secondly, our 
agricultural statistics are still defective. In the provinces, 
where there are large tracts of country under Permanent 
Settlement, the statistics of the area under cultivation are 
inaccurate. In those where the village accountant or 
headman is directly or indirectly responsible for the assess¬ 
ment or collection of revenue, the statistics are more reliable. 
The records of village officials who are expected, at any 
rate, to visit every field during the harvest and report what 
crop is groAvn and the condition of that crop, are usually 
accurate, since the area of every plot of laud is set down 
in the village accountant’s register. It is not difficult from 
this to ascertain the actual area under food or non-food 
crops. But the estimates of the produce of crops leave a 
large margin of error. 

AYerage Food Bation. —^We have to remember these 
limitationis in any comparison between production and 
consumption in India. According to the latest Government 
estimate we require a minimum of fth of a ton of food- 
grain })er head per annum including wastage and seed. 
This works out to about 10 chittaks a day. A village 
estimate would allow a minimum of one hish or ten raaunds. 
This would give a figure of approximately ^rd of a ton 
of riee consumed per head per annum. The wage scale 
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as given in the Famine Codes of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the 
Punjab, which represents the lowest amount sufficient to 
maintain the ordinary man in proper health, is about 10 
chittaks per head per day for human food alone, wastage 
and requirements for seed and cattle being excluded from 
this calculation. 

Jail Dietaries and the Food Ration.— The researcbe.s 
of Major D. McCay into jail dietaries, which have been 
published in the Scientific Memoirs of the Government of 
Indiii, have shown that a diet which includes more than 
20 oz. of rice is in excess of physiological requirements. 
In the Madras Presidency the grain ration of a labouring 
male convict has in recent years been reduced from 24 oz. to 
20 oz. and the reduction has been followed by an improve¬ 
ment in health and a decrease in bowel complaints. The 
ration of dal (split pea) for a labouring male convict is in 
some provinces 6 oz. per diem, in others 5 oz. and in otliers 
4 oz. The Indian Jail Committee considered that the 
issue ol this article should in no case exceed 5 oz. a day 
and that it should not exceed 4 oz. except in the case of 
dietaries in which the grain ration consists wholly of rice, 
or in the case of prisoners who are employed on bona fide 
hard labour. The vegetable ration in most provinces in 
India has been fixed at a minimum of 6 oz. per head per 
diem, but in Bombay it is 8 oz. and in view of the import¬ 
ance of the vegetable ration in the maintenance of sound 
health in a jail the Jail Committee recommended that it 
should be raised to 8 oz. everywhere. Calculating on this 
basis, the ration of 20 oz. of rice and 4 oz. of dal, we 
get 9 chittaks per liead per diem as the irreducible mini¬ 
mum in jails. The late Mr. O’Bryne, who was Assistant 
.Wheat Commissioner sometime ago, thought that we 
require between 5 and 6 raaunds of grain per head per 
annum for human consumption alone, and this also works 
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out to a daily average between 9 and 1(>| chittaks 
approximately.^ 

ProYision for Seed and Emergency. —Besides the current 
consumption of the population w'e have also to reckon the 
stock which must ho hold in an agricultural country for 
seed and as a reserve against times of famine and scarcity. 
Considering the latter we may here refer to past famine 
experience, which indicates that India to be safe from 
faraiiye must provide against a possible deficiency in grain 
ta’oductiori in any one year of, say, 40 per cent., or of 
grain deficiency for two successive seasons averaging 30 
per cent, in each season. If such deficiencies can be pro¬ 
vided against, any reasonably probable deficiency for three 
successive seasons would also be provided against. Dr. 
Gilbert Slater estimated, for normal storage, a stock of 
grain from 40 to 00 per cent, of the average annual con¬ 
sumption, in addition to the ordinary stock whicJi must be 
carried over from one harvest to the next to meet the 
consumption of the intermediate period. A storage below 
33 per cent, of the current consumption may be regarded 
a,s dangerous, because of the frequency of droughts. In 
some regions, notably the Eastern Bombay Deccan and the 
North Madras Deccan, as well as parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, serious and widespread droughts have occurred at 
least once in between six and ten years during the last forty 
or fifty years; in others they may be expected at least once 
in twenty years; while in some other areas of the country, 
though less frequent, the actual economic loss is greater 
when a long drought does occur.® 

' RepoH of Prices Inquiry CommiHec, Government of Bengal, 
1920. 

* Sec Proceedings of ihe Board of Agriculture in India, 
1919; also Mukorjee: Agricultural Cycles and Sun-spots, Indian 
Journal of Economics, Vol. X, Part 2. 
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Figures of Food Production in British India. —We 

record below the figures of the total production of the major 
iood-gralns for the year 1912-13 and subsequent years. 
Before the war period, which witnessed a disturbance in 
India’s balance of trade and production, the year 1912-13 
was a normal year, being followed by the famine year of 
1913-14. 


Focm Production in British India. 



1912-13. 

1913-14 

to 

1916-17. 

- - 

CO 

l->* 

t-- 

C5 

tH 

[illious of 

S’ 

P 1918-19. 

1920-21. 

1921 22. 

Kice 

28-48 

30-91 

36-23 

23*67 

27*66 

33*03 

Wheat 

l)-8 6 

9-33 

9*92 

7-60 

0-70 

^ 9*81 

Burley 

•88 

3-05 

3-32 

2*78 

2-50 

3*12 

Jowar 

4*10 

5-(M» 

4*00 

j 3'45 

3*71 

4-95 

Hajrn 

2-33 

3-28 

2*00 

1*38 

roG 

1*81 

Maize 

2*24 

2-25 

2*31 

1*77 

2-08 

2*40 

(Jraiii 

3*38 

3-35 

4*40 

1-92 

2*37 

4-33 

Ha(ji 

408 

4-(KI 

4*00 

4 00 

1-08 

4*0S 

Oilier fuod-graiiiu aud 
pulses. 

30*00 

3000 

30*00 

30 00 

1 29-00 

29*00 

'J'otal 

85-03 

91*26 , 

96*18 

76*47 

1 80-06 

! 

92-63 


We have calculated the yield of ragi on the basis of 
1,092 lb. per acre, this being the average yield in the 
Madras Presidency. As regards “Other food-grains and 
pulses” (which include condiments and spices, fruits and 
vegetables and miscellaneous food-crops), the difficulty has 
been that no estimates of yields are framed under this bead. 
We have taken an average yield of 900 1b., the average 
estimate for peas and grains being 869 lb. for British India. 

For the production of 1913-1919 we are indebted to 
the estimates of the Indian Foodstuffs Commissioner. 
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Prom the above table we obtain an average annual 
production during the last decade of 83*03 million tons 
of food-grains and other food-crops. 

The total output of food-grains that has been estiinat- 
ed is not all available for public consumption. We have 
also to estimate the seed-grains which are required in a 
normal year. These we have calculated on the basis of 
the following requirements ; 

Ficrd-fjrain for 10 Bighna or 3.^ Acres. 


Mannda. 

Seers. 

11 ice 

2 

10 

Wheat; 

<) 

— 

Jo war 

*.. 

18 

Gram and 



other pulses 

1 



After due weighting, we estimate for 220 million acr(!S an 
average cousumption of 1.1 million tons of seed-grains. 

In addition to 11 million tons required for seed, nearly 
10 per cent, should be reckoned as wastage. For purposes 
of cattle food we may calculate 14 million tons more. The 
normal annual export of food-grains, according to the 
following statement, may be estimated as about 4,500,000 
tons :— 

Food Exports from British India. 

Millious 
of tons. 

1. Average of 5 years 1909-10 to 1913-H 4'41 

(pre-war average) 

2. Average of 5 years 1914-15 to 1918-19 3*14 

(war average) 


3. 1917-18 4-.'51 

4. 1918 19 3-24 

5. 1920-21 1-91 

6. 1921-22 2*5 

7. 1925-26 3’OG 

8. 1929-30 2-30 
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The total amount available for human consumption for 
the famine years, therefore, may be estimated as below :— 



Quantity available 
for human 

COD sumption. 

Population. 

Allowance 
per bead. 

Minimum 

allowance 

necessary. 

1880 

28 million tons’ 

OD 

O 

*12 tons 

*20 tons 

1898 

40 ,, .. 

2102 

*18 tons 

*20 tons 

1918-19 

41 ,, 

3183 

‘13 tons 

*20 tons 

1920-21 

45 ,, ,, 

3183 

‘14 tons 

*20 tons 


Normal Food Requirements, All India. —It appears 
from the above table that the amount available for consump¬ 
tion per head fell below the minimum during the famine 
periods. For normal current consumption the Indian 
population of 318 millions would require ()3‘() million tons 
of food-grains and other food. The cattle food would re¬ 
quire a normal addition of 14 million tons,'* and seed 11 
million tons, while wastage would be (>‘3 million tons. 
Thus, making these additions, India requires for keeping 
her population and live-stock in normal health and condi¬ 
tion a food production of approximately 95 million tons. 
We, therefore, have to conclude that during the decade 
1910-19*20 Indian food production on an average fell below 
her normal requirements by 10 million tons. 

Food Export Question. —Although India has no 
food surplus, she exports 4 to 5 million tons from the 
necessary stock of food of her own population, further 
low'ering the available minimum per head by ‘02 ton. It 
is true that a profitable outlet abroad encourages local 
production; but improved methods of storage and handling 


' Figures of the Famine Commission of 1880. 

2 Figures of the Famine Commission of 1898. 

Census of 1921. 

* There are nearly 151 million cattle in British India, and 
there has been an increase of 3*5 per cent, during 1921-25. 
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grain crops, as for instance, by wheat elevators or silos, as 
well as facilities of transport within, the country would 
make home trade as profitable as export trade. The 
movement of food-crops within the country would be en¬ 
couraged by higher prices in those parts where there is 
deficiency of production, while this inter-trading would not 
divert the food requirements of the people. 

During the last two famine years, 1918-19 and 
1920-21, we had a deficit of about 19 and 15 million tons 
respectively. In .spile of this deficiency India exported 3'21 
and 191 million ions of food-grains, whicJ< meant that we 
increased the food shortage by those amounts. 

Provision against Famine. —We have not as yet 
calculated the necessary reserve provision against scarcity 
and famine. The necessity of a grain reserve has been 
greatly lessened by the development of transport, on ac¬ 
count of which an increase in the purchasing power of the 
peasantry, implies security through the exchange of food¬ 
stuffs from foreign countries. It may be mentioned here 
that during the cold weather of 1921 and 1922 large quan¬ 
tities of American and Australian wheat were imported 
into India at prices considerably below those at which 
Indian wheat was available. Thus the real immunity from 
famines would come with an increase of agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity of the people and a nccesHary rise in their stan¬ 
dard of living and comfort, without which the peasant’s 
family would never produce more food than it requires for 
itself. There is vast scope for increasing the production 
per acre by the extension of irrigation, the improvement 
of agricultural methods, the introduction of manures, etc., 
while the problem of an extension of cultivation into areas 
of cultivable waste is of the first magnitude. At present, 
however, the growth both of the area under all kinds of 
cultivation, and of the area under food crops, has been far 
outstripped by the growth of population and, indeed, there 

37 
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WsloeeDseeD M\e improvement ot the food position of 
India since 1880. P. P. Pillai has compiled the following 
table comparing the growth of the population with the 
extension of general cultivation and of the cultivation of 
food-grains:— 


Poj)uhiior] and CvHivaicd Arcat British India, 


Years. 

ci 

rH 

tH 

tH 

CS 

rs 

1912-13. 

fH 

CO 

fH 

a 

fH 

1914.15. 

1915.16. 

1916.17. 

— 

1917.18. 

1918-19. 

1922-23. 

1927-28. 

Population 
(in miliioDs) 

246 

248 

251 

i 

1255 

1 

257 

266 

252 

320 

350 

Index No. 

lOi) 

]0().8 

102 

102*6 

; 103*7 

104*4 

104*9 

102*44 

130*07 

142*27 

Total cropped area 
(in million acres) 

216 

224 

219 

228 

222 

230 

228 

201 

225 

223 

Index No. 

100 

103-7 

101-38 

105-5 

102-7 

106-6 

105*5 

95*06 

104*16 

103-24 

Total area under 
food-grains (in 
million acres) 

105 

201 

192 

205 

204 

209 

207 

178 

205 

196 

1 

Index No. 

100 ! 

1 

103-07 

98*46 

110513 

104-f) 

107-18 

106-15 

91-26 

105-13 

100*6 


To Pillai’s table recent statistics have been added which 
clearly indicate that the disparity between population and 
food supply has been increasing, endangering security in 
years of food shortage. 

The following table shows the very large areas of fallow 
land and cultivable waste which are distributed among 
different provinces’. — 
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Fallow and Waste Lands, British India. 

Average of 5 years ending 1919-20. 


{In thousands of acres.) 


Province. 

j 

Wlfr \UEA. 

CCRRENT 

1 

FALLOW. 1 

CuiiTIVATED 

WAS'J'li. 

Cropped. 

Area. 

Percentage 
of net crop¬ 
ped area. 

1 

1 

Area. 

Percentage 
of net crop¬ 
ped area. 

Bengal 

21.478 

5,059 

22 

5,445 

22 

Madras 

83.531 

9,266 

27 

11,091 

34 

Bombay 

2(5,253 

7,065 

27 

1,112 

4 

Sind 

3,824 

5,477 

142 


158 

Agra 

26,145 

2,858 

10 

7,310 

28 

Oudh 

2,155 

663 

6 

1 2,826 

i 

30 

Bihar and Orissa 

25,288 

1 5,430 

21 

6.635 

i 26 

1 

Punjab 

24.246 ; 

^ 6,154 

21 

16,136 

j 66 

Upper Burma 

5,350 

4,208 

j 

80 

10.587 

198 

Lower Burma 

9,389 

808 1 

8 

14,529 

155 

Central Provinces 

, 17,554 

3.038 

17 

13,435 

76 

Berar 

6,820 

1,323 

19 

137 

i 

i 1 

1 

Assam 

6,780 

2,630 

45 

i 14,102 

i 248 

1 

N.W.F. Province 

2,227 

667 

27 

i 2,670 

> 118 

I 


Land Reclamation Possibilities in India. —It is true 
that many of these large areas are not under cultivation 
because of infertility or unhealthiness, or, again the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining labour and the lack of facilities for 
transport; but there are large areas of cultivable land which 
do not suffer to any extent from these drawbacks. In the 
Punjab it is through Government initiative that large areas 
of waste land have been brought under irrigation and culti¬ 
vation. In the Central Provinces there are vast areas of 
fertile land which for many years have lain fallow as a 
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result of infestation with a persistent weed known as kans.^ 
In these kons-infested tracts the introduction of tractors 
and tractor implements opens up great possibilities. Im¬ 
proved ploughs, which easily penetrate the soil but are 
not too heavy for the usual type of bullocks, might replace 
to a certain extent the deficiency of labour in uncultivated 
areas. The making of roads would open up much land that 
is left uncultivated because of its inaccessibility. Malaria and 
kala-azar have to be fought to bring waste lands in Assam 
under the plough. There are very large unoccupied areas 
in Lower Assam on both sides of the Brahmaputra. 
Kecently the health conditions of the eountry have been 
improved, and already the surplus population of Bengal is 
overfiowing into the churs and the jungles of Assam. 
Irrigation facilities, terracing and building of himds, 
prevention of soil erosion which are beyond the reach of the 
peasants, are other measures that should bring large areas 
under cultivation. Some of the wastes may be converted 
into pastures with facilities for fencing. In some parts 
of India, e.g., the Madras Presidency, forest regulations 
are so strict that the peasant finds it extremely difficult 
to keep his cattle, and so sells them periodically at a loss 
and purchases again during the busy season. The provision 
of pasture-grounds would solve this difficulty. Reclama¬ 
tion might be done either by the Government or by the 
peasants, whose co-operative societies or agricultural 
associations might be given free use of the land for a 
generous term of years and subsequently allowed to retain it 
at their own cost, with a prospect of full possession under 
satisfactory conditions. This would be counteractive to 
the unsatisfactory emigration which is going on. In the 
Punjab there are societies for reclamation of areas denuded 
by the hill torrents. There are five land-holding societies 


1 Clouston: Proceedings of ihc Board of Agriculture, 1924. 
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in Montgomery. The 112 members are members of co¬ 
operative societies in other districts whose lands have been 
destroyed or damaged by flood; they have been allotted 34 
squares of poor land, which they have to improve by care¬ 
ful cultivation. The scheme was worked out by Mr. 
Strickland as a result of his visit to Italy and inspection 
of land-holding societies there. In the Bombay Presidency 
four societies have been registered for fencing against the 
ravages of wild pigs. These societies have proved success¬ 
ful and are not only advantageous for land already under 
cultivation, but also for reclaiming land which has l)oen 
abandoned on account of the damage done by wild animals. 
In the Madras Presidency, tlic old agricultural practice 
persists that when virgin lands are to be reclaimed a large 
number of cultivators join in the effort, dividing the share 
according to the capital or labour supplied by each in con¬ 
formity to an agreement. 

The policy of the Government should be to encourage 
as far as possible, either directly or indirectly, increased 
production of food-crops and to bring fallow and waste 
lands under cultivation, thereby increasing the stock and 
reserve power of the population. 

GoY«rnment Control of Food Export. —It would be 
quite unjust to infer from the foregoing observations that the 
Government has done nothing to check the export of foodstuffs 
in times of famine and scarcity. Durijig the famine of 1918 
the Government passed orders prohibiting the export of wheat 
and wheat flour excepting under license. The export of rice 
on private account was prohibited also, and notifications 
were issued later prohibiting the export excepting under 
license of bajra, jowar, barley, ragi, gram, maize and pulse. 
Until 1922 it was found necessary to continue the war¬ 
time control of foodstuffs, since war conditions were follow¬ 
ed by famine and semi-famine conditions. The important 
food-crops are wheat and rice which remained under control 
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througliout; and, whilst the other crops are unimportant, 
comparatively speaking, from the point of view of export, 
continuance of control in their case also was considered 
advisable. 

The following table will show the decline in exports of 
rice and wheat:— 


Average of five pre-war 
1913-14 

years ending 

nice. Wheat, 

(millions of tons) 

... 2*3 1-3 

Average of four war years ending 
1917-18 

... 204 

112 

1918-19 

. • • 

... 20 

•48 

1919-20 

• •• 

•62 

•008 

1920-21 

•• • 

... 1-3 

•24 

1929-30 


... 1-8 

2-3 


The export of Burma rice was subjected to allotment 
and was controlled through the Rice Commissioner, Ran¬ 
goon. The following table would show the coastwise exports 
of rice and paddy from Burma to India :— 

Rice (tons). 

Average of the five pre-war years 

1909-10 to 1913-14 ... ... 597.CK)0 

Average of war period, 1914-15 to 1918-19 ... 974,400 

1918- 1919 ... ... ... 844,600 

1919- 1920 ... ... ... 1,810,000 

Free trade was established between Burma and India in 
1920-21, and all control was removed from trade with 
foreign countries excepting that shipment was permitted 
only under license up to a limited quantity of the export¬ 
able surplus, which first was estimated at 2,100,000 tons 
of white rice, but subsequently was reduced to 1,942,000. 

Export Duties.— The policy of allotment and control of 
exports of food-grains followed by the Government during 
these years of famine and scarcity shows that a laissez-faire 
export policy breaks down when there is shortage of grain 
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and deficiency of transport. Indeed, the measures of the 
Government as regards prohibition and licensing, as well 
as control and rationing, have contributed not a little to 
mitigate suffering and distress and to distribute equitably 
the exportable surplus amongst the different countries. 
Along with the system of control, the Government might 
have used an export duty varying with the price according 
to a sliding scale as a more scientific way of discouraging 
exportation, yet frauglit with advantage to the Indian reve¬ 
nues. Such an export duty might be levied in any year 
when the estimated crop production falls below the normal 
average of 80 million tons. A policy of total prohibition of 
the export of foodstuffs is to be condemned since it nullifies 
the object which it is intended to serve. It retards 
agricultural improvement by reducing the resources of the 
more prosperous peasantry. It discourages the peasants from 
cultivating food-grains by the lowering of prices, and actu¬ 
ally may reduce the acreage under cultivation as well as the 
output of food-grains. Thus the security against famine 
which is the main reason for the prohibition of the export of 
food, is still more endangered. While the peasantry should 
be encouraged and educated to produce more from the soil, 
whether food-crops or raw materials, and thereby to increase 
the reserve of purchasing power which may be drawn upon in a 
bad season, the Government policy should be, apart from the 
established measures of famine relief, to permit free export 
so that the peasantry may use their purchasing power in 
times of stress to import grain from foreign countries ; but 
at the same time to watch the export carefully and regulate 
it on occasions when through bad seasons or other difficulties 
the country has no exportable surplus. By improving crop 
experiments and methods of forecasting the yield, the Gov¬ 
ernment should be able to judge the crop situation earlier 
than the trade ; and should conservation be found necessary 
by adopting measures of food control and levying an export 
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duty they would be able to check the export of a substantial 
amount of food-grains before there was any appreciable rise 
in price. Such a duty could be reduced gradually as normal 
times were restored, thus promoting a gradual resumption 
of exports and avoiding violent price fluctuations. In the 
case of the export of rice, approximately double the export 
of wheat in normal years, there is a great advantage, rice 
being a semi-monopoly of India.' But in the case of wheat 
also, when scarcity is apprehended, the situation should be 
met by means of an export duty sufficient to regulate the 
amount of wheat the country might allow to export abroad, and 
also by restrictions on its inter-provincial movements. This 
would prevent much needless suffering, which is inevitable 
if the Government should rely exclusively upon the advice of 
trade authorities. There are dangers from speculative hoarding 
and profiteering, but these must be faced boldly and 
countered by legislation, because the paramount requirements 
of the masses of the people demand such measures. Such 
measures cannot be undertaken effectively unless and 
until the Government possesses reliable statistical forecasts 
of yields. The recent famines revealed our ignorance of the 
quantities of food-grains available, other than wheat and 
rice ; and a Committee of the Board of Agriculture, which 
discussed the whole question of Government famine policy, 
were of opinion that similar care should be taken to obtain 
correct data with regard to the production, consumption and 
movement of the other food crops for which forecasts at 
present are issued, to ensure that information shall be 
available with regard to the stocks held and the crop 
prospects at any time. 

A contrary set of economic circumstances have in recent 
years affected the economic solvency of the Indian peasant 
and reduced both his standard of living and his safety. 


• Report of the Indian- Fiscal Commission, p. 116. 
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Due in large measure to the mechanisation of agriculture 
in Russia, Canada and Argentine and the downward 
movement of wheat prices abroad on account of the muddle 
ill currency and exchange in the West, India’s wheat exports 
which amounted to 2'3 million tons in 1929-30 have been 
swept olf, and instead Australian wheat has come in not 
negligible quantities causing distress among the wheat 
growers of Northern India. This has recently led to the 
iiuposilion of an import duty of Rs. 2 per cent, on wheat 
and wheat flour and there is a serious demand now for sugar 
and cotton import duties for the [uotcction of these crops. 
No doubt, as wheat costs of production and prices range 
much lower in the West causing a permanent handicap 
to the Indian producer witli the uneconomical si/.e of his 
holdings and his unorganised and wasteful methods of 
marketing, there is little chance of India’s winning back 
her former position in the world’s agricultural trade. Thus 
with large unsaleable stocks of food-grains stored in her 
mandis and with prospects even of the dumping of food- 
grains from abroad, the purchasing power of the Indian 
peasant is so much reduced and his credit diminished to 
such an extent that there is the same insecurity against 
famines which was brought about in the past by food 
shortage and deficiency of marketing and transport. 
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TAXA’i'lON 01!' AGRlCUTiTURAL INCOME 

Peasant’s “Ability to Pay.” —The vast population of 
India is essentially agricultural and rural, 10‘2 per cent, 
representing the proportion massed in the cities and towns; 
whilst agriculture proper is the mainstay of not less than 
71 per cent. Besides tlie cultivators the villages contain 
many artisans, lahourers and functionaries, who ordinarily 
are supported from the produce of the village fields. A 
considerable proportion of the large number of persons in 
the category of vague and unclassifiable occupations are 
labourers clearly connected with the occupation of the land. 
It has been estimated that nine-tenths of the rural popula¬ 
tion of India live, directly or indirectly, on the produce of 
the soil. In a country where agriculture is the predomi¬ 
nant occupation, the field ])roduce naturally is the principal 
subject of taxation, yielding approximately 30 per cent, of 
the reveuiu;. The repeated occurrence of famines and the 
rise of prices in recent years, however, have brought into 
prominence the question of the presence or absence of tax¬ 
able surplus among the peasantry. In Bombay and Madras 
the land revenue is assessed upon each acre according to 
fertility, facilities of irrigation, price-level and general 
economic condition in villages, irrespectively of the fact 
whether the cultivator has a surplus income or not. In the 
permanently settled tracts the economic distress has shown 
also the inequity of increasing the burden of rent for the 
cultivators and exempting the zamindars from new or addi¬ 
tional burdens ; while the increasing chain of rent-receivers 
in other parts who eat up the profits of agriculture so far 
have resisted the inroad of the tax-collector upon their 
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preserve of agricultural income. Tims, whether the Govern¬ 
ment or the landlord encroaches upon the standard wages of 
cultivation by exacting an undue share of the produce, the 
result to the unfortunate peasant is the same. 

Rise of a New Taxable Class. —On account of the 
practice of subdivision and subinfeudation of rights in land, 
there has developed, as we have scion, a. class of inferior 
landlords and rent-payers. Sometimes they take shelter 
under the security of the legally-recognised ))easant. Some¬ 
times, again, they themselves obtain legal recognition. On 
one hand, in many parts of India the substantial cultivator 
is bought out by the group of capitalistic middlerneji ; on 
the other, the cultivator gives up his due share of labour in 
the fields and depends more and more on hired labour or on 
the share system. Even in the Punjab tlicre has developed 
a class of occupancy tenants and inferior owners who exer¬ 
cise practically all the rights of ownership, excepting that 
they pay certain dues to superior landlords. Accordingly, in 
the Punjab nearly half the total cultivated area is culti¬ 
vated by tenants. In Peugal the creation of a class of 
painidars, dar-patnidars and other inferior owners has 
been a serious evil, now sought to be remedied by an 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act. All this has 
brought about a marked alteration in the distribution of 
agricultural income. 

Taxation of Non-Cultivating Land-Owners. —A 

change of this order necessitates that we should seek the 
taxable surplus from the long array of intermediaries 
dependent on the laud rather than from the small holders 
whose economic position has deteriorated very much in 
recent years. It is also necessary to adjust the rates* of 
assessment on rent-receivers according to a graduated scab*, 
as in the income-tax. Heavy duties on estates, probates, 
legacies and succession or death duties might as an alterna¬ 
tive be introduced in the permanently-settled tracts of India 
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;i.s ^yoll .‘IK in those ^y}icrc ai) inferior lai)dIordisiu lias deve- 
hpod. Such duties iniglil be levied when the Jmrfa of the 
joint fumily or iniy coparcener of tlie oldest genera lion dies. 
Jiidecd, wJjero there is a largo transfer of agricultural 
holdings and the non-agriculturist classes play a large 
part in land speculation and fanning of land revenue, 
these gains form a surplus peculiarly fitted for taxation. 

A way towards a more equitable adjustment accordingly 
would lie in (a) assessing the income derived from laud from 
all classes of rent-payers and rent-receivers who do not 
directly work on the soil; (b) basing the revenue on the 
agricultural profits of a representative economic holding; 
(c) exempting the uneconomic holding from any land-tax. 

The Economic Cultivation Unit, the Basis of Land- 
tax Assessment. —The size of the average economic holding 
would vary in different provinces, and it is necessary to 
institute regional enquiries with a view to arrive at the 
average economic cultivation unit, '.riiis marginal unit, 
rejiresenting the exemption level, would be a check against 
indiscriminate or over-taxation. On the ryotwari lands 
the Government rent is calculated after deducting cost of 
production fnmi the gross produce, such as cost of 
carriage to market and grain-dealers’ and other middle¬ 
men’s profits, loss on bad soil which on dry, i.e. unirrigated, 
lands amounts to as much as 25 per cent., and the expenses 
of cultivation. After these deductions are made, the 
remainder is the net cash produce. Of this the lesser half 
goes as Government revenue. The danger in this system of 
rent assessment has been to under-estimate the total cost 
of production, and to ignore the cultivator’s profits, while 
over-estimating the gross produce and the benefits derived 
from land improvements and irrigation projects. Such a 
danger can only be met effectively by ascertaining the sixe 
of the economic holding for regions into which the district 
or subdivision of district is divided according to an economic 
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circle, which would lix the limit of liixiition. Holdings 
which are larger than the economic cultivation unit, and are 
hired out, might be subjected to a scheme of progressive 
taxation, as in the cantons of Bwitzcrland. Such a scheme 
of income-tax on cultivation profits and losses would be 
elastic and would not lead to loss of revenue due to the 
abolition of the present land-revenue, or to evasion as in 
the case of the American tax on the capital value of the 
land. In the absence of satisfactory farm accounts show¬ 
ing receipts from and exi)endituve on holdings, the tax 
might be a fixed proportion of the rent or land-revenue 
which the cultivator pays. The j)ropo]-tion would vary 
with tJie class of tlje land, the leases prevailing in the 
village, the nature of the agricultural season, etc. 

Discriminatory Rent Assessment. —It may be of interest 
to recall a controversy which raged in Bihar a ft'w years 
back round the question of discrimination between economic 
and uneconomic holdings in the assessment of rents. A 
special judge in deciding the enhancement of rents under 
the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, for some of the 
estates in the Shahabad district allowed an enhancement 
of Re. 0-1-10 for all holdings of 10 highas survey area or 
more, but of only Re. 0-1-0 for holdings of a smaller size. 
The ground for such discrimination was that rise in prices 
advantaged the tenants of large holdings more than the 
tenants of small holdings, who had less or even nothing to 
sell of the crops after j)roviding for the food of themselves 
and their families. This particular point Avas raised 
generally for the province of liihar as a whole by Mr. B. A, 
Collins in 191‘i, when opinions of Settlement Officers were 
invited and considered by the Board of Revenue. The 
decision was adverse to the discrimination between economic 
and uneconomic holdings. The arguments for the dis¬ 
crimination are (1) that the tenant of a non-economic 
holding obtains no benefit from a rise in prices, because he 
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and liis family coiisuine all the produce ot his field and, 
indeed, have to KuppJement it by the wages of their labour; 
(J) (hat even if rural labour Avages also have risen, it is 
ineijuitable to draw on them for rent; (3) that similar dis- 
eriuiination is shown in the incidence of income-tax in the 
United Kingdom, in India and elsewhere by admitting the 
jiriiiciplos of exemption and graduation; (4) in an'as where 
a large proportion of the holdings are non-economic 

it is prohnhlv that competition for land has reached such a 
pilch that the operation of the ordinary tenancy law is 
powerless to limit the rent which the landlords may com¬ 
mand. It may be contended that such rliscrimination may 
tend to encourage the increase of non-econoinic holdings 
and discourage the emigration of surplus agricultural 
population to undeveloped tracts or to industrial areas. 
Under the existing social system, liowcver, the cultivators 
are reluctant to leave the village and the family farm 
except as a last resort. Thus they still continue to 
cultivate the family holding even thougli such cultivation 
may be uneconomic. 

Untaxable Holdings.— In many parts of India, (> to 
10 hujhas (nearly 2 to 3^ acres) would represent, as we 
liave estimated before, the average uneconomic holding, 
which, however established, has virtually no ability to 
bear taxation. A tax on an uneconomic holding, further¬ 
more, would entail a loss of physical efficiency of the 
cultivator and his family, or lead to the transfer of the 
holding to the money-lending or middle classes who have 
other sources of income. In 1917 France introduced an 
income-tax on agricultural profits as distinguished from 
land proprietorship at the rate of 3f per cent. In England 
the assessraoiit of farmer’s profits was at one-third of 
the annuril value before the war, and the great majority 
of the farmers were virtually exempt from all payment. 
During the war the basis of assessment of farmer’s 
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profits was raised to the full annual value. In India the 
cultivator and his workers and dependants are maintained 
directly on the produce of the fields, and the real income 
is diflBcult to ascertain and appraise. Book-keeping 
methods, moreover, are unknown among the farmers. 
These difl&culties are not insuperable, but must be faced 
to enable us to establish the distinction between 
sorts and amounts of agricultural income wliich rightly rank 
as costs and those which are to be accounted surjjlus; 
which latter, and not the former, should hoar the tax. 
For obviously five persons cannot pay a direct tax in 
money if it exceeds 33 per cent, of the gross produce 
and the interest of old debts at 33 per cent, upon three 
acres of over-cropped soil without danger in a bad year 
of catastrophe. In considerable parts of India the hold¬ 
ings are so small and uneconomic that the wages of cul¬ 
tivation do not suffice for maintenance : yet the peasants, 
on account of force of habit and social tradition, do not 
seek employment elsew'here. Thus the controversy as 
regards the nature of Indian land revenue, wdiether it 
is a tax or rent, is irrelevant since the Eicardian assump¬ 
tions regarding mobility of labour, wages of labour and pro¬ 
fits from land do not hold good. As Loveday remarks : 
“ When an alternative to agriculture as a means of subsis¬ 
tence is practically non-existent it is ridiculous to speak of 
earnings sufficient to call capital and labour into the industry ; 
it is no less ridiculous to contend that rent does not enter 
into the cost of production when the effect of that rent is 
so to lower the standard of living and efficiency that the 
cultivating classes, forced on to the margin of existence, 
are rendered unable to sink capital into the land they 
till or to maintain the personal energy with which they 
are endowed.” Indeed, were land revenue entirely abo¬ 
lished, many Indian peasants still would find themselves 
below the subsistence minimum. If land revenue were 
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assiniilalwl with income and the uneconomic holding were 
to bo exempted, the larger portion of the present land 
revenue would disappear altogether. But, as Prof. R. M. 
Joshi suggests, it might reappear under another name, 
m., a local rate on the annual value of immovable proper¬ 
ty without any exemption limit. This is what happens 
in England. What this mean.s is that our land revenue 
is really of the nature of the local rates in England. If 
the land revenue were sj)ent entirely in the rural areas 
on education, sanitation, medical relief, rural public 
works, etc., as if it were a local rate, most of the com¬ 
plaint about its burden and injustice w'ould disappear.' 
It is significant that B(!ngars share in local taxation is 
the smallest, while her contribution of revenue from land 
is also the least: 

fjocnl Boards. 



As. 

P. 


As. 

p. 

Bombay 

... 13 

c. 

North-West Frontier 

... 

1 

Piinjiib 

... 12 

3 

United Provinces 

... 5 

0 

Madriis 

... 11 

6 

Bihar and Orissa 

... T) 

8 

Central Provinces 

... 0 

4 

Bengal 

... 4 

1 

Assam 


1 





The following comparison is interesting : — 
Inritlnice for acre of land revenue, 1915-16, 



Its. 

As. P. 


Its. 

As. P. 

.Japan 

... 6 

1 7 

Bombay 

1 

7 

Sind 

... 3 

1 4 

Berar 

1 

4 10 

Lower Burma 

... 2 

14 0 

Central Provinces ... 

0 

0 10 

Madras 

Upper Burma 

... 2 

... 1 

8 11 

13 4 

Bengal 

0 

10 8 


A water utilisation association in Japan, which has 
been established to carry out irrigation or drainage work 


* Procerdinris of ihc Eighth Conference of the Indian Economic 
Association, 
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or to prevent the occurrence of floods, may charge its ex¬ 
penses against the lands benefited. 

Bengal Permanent Settlement; —It is now recognised 
that the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, while benefiting 
the small minority of zamindars in the presidency, has 
gravely prejudiced the people of the other provinces by 
leading to the imposition of a heavier burden. Jack re¬ 
marks that the revenue demand in Bengal is only half 
of what it is in any other province in India, although 
in all probability the income per head of the population 
is greater than in any other province. Thus Bengal 
contributes Rs. 3,039,103, while the Bnited Provinces 
contribute Rs. 68,047,676, Madras Rs. 57,981,189, and 
Bombay Rs. 43,473,774. The injustice to the Bengal 
ryot is more glaring. 

In 1765, when the East India Company obtained the 
Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the revenue was a 
little more than three crores of rupees. In 1900 the 
revenue demand was as follows : — 

Permanently Settled Estates ... Rs. 32,322,617 
Temporarily Settled Estates ... Rs. 3,423,267 
Khasmahdls ... Rs. 4,104,753 

‘ ‘ According to the Cess Report of the Revenue Board 
the zamindars obtained Rs. 16^ crores approximately 
from the ryots, of which the Government received less 
than Rs. 4 crores. At the time of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment it was promised that out of the total collection the 
Government would receive 90 per cent, and the zamindars 
keep 10 per cent. According to this arrangement, the 
zamindars ought to have received Rs. 40 lakhs ; instead 
they appropriated Rs. 12^ crores, while the ryots are 
actually paying 30 times more to the zamindars than 
their due for the collection of revenue. For a century 
and a half the zamindars have appropriated a total amount 

39 
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of Rs. 1,800 crores approximately.” According to the 
Report of the Land Revenue Administration for 1918-19 
the gross rentals amounted to 12-85 crores of rupees and 
the land revenue was 2'99 crores, leaving as the balance 
intercepted by the landlords, including the tenure-holders, 
9-86 crores. From 1793 to 1924 the income of the 
Bengal zatnindars has increased from Rs. 400 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,468 lakhs, while the land revenue practically has 
not increased at all. The loss that has resulted may be 
gauged from the figures of increase of Government revenue 
from the temporary settled estates and from khas mahals 
for the last two decades. 


Revenue from Temporary 
Settled Estates 
Revenue from Khasmahah 


1900-01. 1912-13. 1923-24. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1,320,193 1,530,822 2,010,187 


2,738,420 3,948,410 5,159,331 


The above estates are interspersed among the zamindaris 
and therefore the conditions of an enhancement of revenue 
apply here also. In Bihar the revenue fixed under the 
Permanent Settlement is about ten or fifteen per cent, of the 
rental assets of the land, while the present standard is 
fifty per cent. The consequence is that the income derived 
by the State from land revenue is only one and a half crores 
instead of four crores as it would be if the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment could be brought up to modern standards, and the 
balance is left in the hands of the people.* It must be 
pointed out here that a large share has gone to a very large 
number of petty tenure-holders and small co-sharer zamin- 
dars whose income is relatively insignificant. But this is 
largely the outcome of the land system created by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement. Sub-infeudation as w'ell as the free sale 
and purchase of rights in land are themselves the results of 


* Prior: Bihar and Orissa, 1922. 
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a system of land tenure in which the proprietors’ only concern 
with land has been the amount of rent it brought to them. 
Much grain has passed through the mill since Lord 
Cornwallis gave Bengal its present settlement. The objec¬ 
tions to the Permanent Settlement are now well recognised. 
Lord Irwin put them in a nutshell as follows ; “It involves 
a sacrifice of the share of the State in the growing values of 
land and perpetuates assessments which must become more 
and more uneven as time goes on. Any measure, too, which 
tends permanently to limit the share of which any class is 
called upon to contribute to the general revenues is almost 
certain to result in an unfair burden on the other classes. 
India’s place in the commercial markets of the world and 
the intricacies of her financial and social problems have 
brought many new factors into the picture which necessitate 
elasticity of public revenue and expenditure.” 

The following table gives the incidence of rent and of 
land revenue and the value of gross produce per acre in 
different districts in Bengal: — 


District. 

iDcidence of 
rent per acre 
paid by 
tenant. 

Incidence of 
land revenue 
per acre paid 
by zamindar. 

Average value 
of gross 
produce. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Dacca 

2 

13 

1 

0 

5 

0 

57 

0 

0 

Myrnensingh 

3 

8 

4 

0 

3 

8 

53 

0 

0 

Paridpur 

2 

9 

2 

0 

8 

6 

45 

0 

0 

Bakarganj 

4 

8 

10 

0 

7 

4 

45 

0 

0 

Tipperah 

3 

2 

2 

0 

7 

9 

65 

0 

0 

Noakhali 

4 

4 

5 

0 

8 

6 

95 

0 

0 

Chittagong 

;■) 

0 

0 

2 

14 

2 

. . . 

... 


Bajsbahi 

3 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

50 

0 

O' 

Midnapur 

3 

ir> 

5 

0 

12 

0 

41 

0 

0 

Jessore 

2 

7 

5 

0 

6 

5 

47 

6 

0 
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The average rent for all 

classes of land 

is Rs. 3 per acre 

while the incidence of 

land revenue is 

only 10 as. 8 pies. 

The incidence of land revenue on total area in certain dis- 

tricts in Bihar is shown below':— 



Incidence of 

Average incidence 


land revenue 

of cash rent 


per acre. 

per acre. 


Ks. A. P. 

Ees. a. P. 

Paina 

I 2 0 

7 7 7 

Saran 

0 11 11 

4 r> 4 

Shahabad 

0 10 5 

4 0 11 

Bha<;[alpur 

0 3 4 

2 10 6 

Gaya 

0 7 9 

f) 15 11 

Champaran 

0 3 7 

2 2 5 

Muzaffarpur 

0 9 11 

3 13 5 

Darbhanga 

0 T) 10 

3 12 4 

Purnea 

0 6 2 

1 13 11 

South Monghj r 

0 4 4 

3 8 0 

North Monghyr 

0 6 5 

2 15 0 


The above tables, of course, exclude the various illegal 
imposts {(ihicahs) which have been paid by the tenants of 
Bengal and Bihar throughout this period. In one district 
of Bengal alone, viz. Bakarganj, the total amount collected 
as ahwahs in one year has been estimated at not less than 
20 lakhs of rupees or more than the entire Government 
revenue and one quarter of the entire rental of the 
district.' Besides there is also excess realisation of the 
public works and road cess which is very rarely levied by 
the landlord at the authorised rates in several districts. All 
this implies that rent in Bengal though regulated ostensibly 
by custom and tenancy legislation has approximated closely 
to the economic rent. In fact in many districts the 
overcrowding of agriculture and competition for land among 
tenants have made it easy for the landlords to demand 

* Jack: llcyori of Ihc SelUcmcnt Operniionsm Bakarganj Diatricf. 
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rents sometimes higher than economic rents. In 1793 a 
large proportion of Bengal, estimated at one-third by 
Lord Cornwallis, was waste land. Both population and 
cultivation have expanded enormously in the last century, 
the proportion of cultivated to cultivable area in many dis¬ 
tricts exceeding 80^ J The cultivation of all culturable 
land without rest has been enforced in all districts in Bengal 
except Bakarganj and Noakhali as a result of the heavy 
pressure of population on the soil. As the inferior or out¬ 
lying lands have been resorted to for cultivation, economic 
rents have gone up and the major portion of such increase 
has been appropriated by the landlords of superior and 
inferior grades. This is a glaring economic injustice for it 
is well-known that the Bengal landlords as a class have not 
contributed much to permanent improvements of land ; in 
fact in many districts their lukewarmness is responsible 
for the disrepair of tanks and irrigation channels. On 
the other hand, the decrease of land revenue from 90^ in 
1793 to approximately 20% at present has left the State 
with relatively inadequate resources to fight malaria or 
improve education for the l^engal ryots. The proportion 
of the rental received by Government as revenue has 
diminished not only because the aggregate rent has gone up 
by leaps and bounds while the revenue has remained 
inelastic, but also because the purchasing power of 
the rupee has considerably gone down since 1793. In 
1770 rice sold at 10 seers per rupee, a century and a half 
later it was selling at only 5 seers per rupee. The enor¬ 
mous rise of prices of agricultural produce, during the last 
century and a half, has brought about a considerable loss of 
real revenue to Government.“ 

' Mukerjee: linral Economy of India, p, 89. 

^ J. C. Ghosh: Rent and Land Revenue in Bengal, Indian 
Journal of Economia^, July, 1929. 
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Unfair Distribution of the Tax Burden. —This has 
involved a sacrifice of the share of the community in the 
growing values of land and also an uneven burden on the 
non-landlord classes, which has become more and more 
unfair on account of the variety of circumstances as time 
went on. Moreover the Bengal zamindor gradually fell 
out of touch with the actual cultivator owing to the inter¬ 
vention of a class of patnidars, dar-painidars and other 
inferior owners, often 8 to 1‘2 in number, who cannot 
have much sympathy for him. Again, the Permanent 
Settlement, in so far as it has conferred a differential advan¬ 
tage on the investment of capital in land in Bengal, has 
operated unfavourably on trade and industry and has contri¬ 
buted not a little towards the industrial backwardness 
of the province. The non-landlord classes including traders 
and industrialists contribute a larger part of their surplus 
to public revenue than the landlords. The differentiation 
of the several forms of income as sources of taxation has 
encouraged investment and speculation in land to the detri¬ 
ment of the accumulation of industrial capital, put a 
premium on the status of the landlord and encouraged the 
well-established tradition of treating land as a source of 
financial returns obtained by the landlord as a rent-receiver 
rather than as a field of enterprise for him as a w'ealth- 
producer, playing an honourable part in the agricultural 
combination. Finally, the inequality in the distribution of 
the tax burden as between landholders of different classes 
and between the landholders themselves and other classes in 
society has been a serious hardship on the masses of people 
in Bengal, represented by small and impoverished tenants 
while the progress of agriculture, education and sanitation 
has all been lamentably retarded due to lack of revenue. 
In Bengal the Government is being constantly asked to 
tackle new problems of prevention of malaria, water-logging 
and disease unknown to other Provinces but its revenue is 
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inelastic. In Bombay, for instance, the land revenue is 
double that of the revenue derived from income-tax while 
Bengal’s land revenue is only half and her incidence of local 
rates and taxes less than one-third of the latter. 

The zamindars of Bengal have always strenuously fought 
against the increase of public demand basing their plea on 
the ground that such demand had been excluded at the lime 
of th(} Permanent Settlement as a pledge “ in consequence 
of the improvement of their respective estates.” Recently 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have gone into the 
question and pointed out that as a matter of fact agri¬ 
cultural incomes were assessed to income-tax as levied in 
1860 and 1869, and that when income-tax was replaced 
by licence tax agricultural incomes were assessed to a 
corresponding burden of the cess. It was the continuing 
existence of this corresponding burden that was responsible 
for their exemption in the Act of 1866. The conclusion 
o!: the Committee is that as the corresponding burden has 
now been removed under a system under which there is no 
charge on the land except the land revenue and the local 
rate, there is nothing in the history of the case to justify 
the continued exemption of this class of income from the 
income-tax.* In fact an immediate practical method of 
removing the present gross inequality of the burden of taxa¬ 
tion is to assess all agricultural incomes in a progressive 
scale, to impose heavy death duties for incomes exceeding a 
given scale and to exempt the uneconomic holding of small 
tenants from an enhancement of rents under the existing 
tenancy laws. Above the class of small tenants in undersized 
holdings who have no economic surplus there will, of course, 
be some prosperous tenants whose incomes in agriculture 
would reach beyond Bs. 1,0C0, the present limit for the 
imposition of the income-tax. 


^ Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, p. 212. 
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Necessary Revision of Permanent Settlement. —This 
is ii measure of moderate reform as compared with those 
which have been forced upon the Irish and Scotch landlords 
who are proprietors in the stricter sense of the term than 
the Bengal zamindars or Oudh iahtqdars. Both in 
Ireland and Scotland small holdings have beeji constituted 
through a compulsory acquisition of the landlord estate 
at the instance of the Government, the tenants paying in 
easy instalments for the small farms into wdhch the estates 
are parcelled. The evils of absentee landlordism and of 
sub-division and sub-infeudation of rights in land have been 
so rife in some of the congested districts of Bengal and 
Oudh that supporters of schemes of compulsory acquisition of 
zamindar'a and laluqdar's estates by adequate or nominal 
compensation are more and more strengthened by wide¬ 
spread agrarian unsettlement and tenant disturbance. 

Much of the benefit of the Permanent Settlement as 
regards fixity of assessment has been nullified or diminished, 
as we have seen, by the growth in recent years of the 
class of rent-receivers and rent-payers on account of 
which the rates of rent of the ryot paid to the landlords 
have increased greatly. This increment does not reach 
the public exchequer but fills the pockets of absentee 
landlords and intermediaries. The effect is none the less 
weakening to the economic position and staying power of 
the peasantry. Thus economic pressure upon the cultivators 
in the permanently settled tracts is growing as acute as in 
other parts of India, and in spite of the hopes of the late Mr. 
R. C. Dutta, distress and hardship during a year of scarcity 
are plainly visible here, though perhaps to a less extent 
than in the rest of India. That the Permanent Settlement 
protects the ryots in Bengal against the rigours of a 
famine is a theory which is at once economically unsound 
and historically false. This might have been true if the 
zamindar protected the ryot against rack-renting or invested 
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his capital in land improvement. It is the incomparable 
fertility of soil of the delta which is an insurance against 
famine. In South-Western Bengal, where the loss of inun¬ 
dation silt, decline of waterways and lack of irrigation 
facilities make agriculture precarious, neither the zamindar 
nor the Permanent Settlement can save the situation when 
the rain fails. The principal aim of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was no doubt to secure a moderate assessment regularly 
and punctually collected and at the same time to restore 
to their proper rights and privileges the zamindars and other 
landholders. But the rights and privileges to be restored 
were not only those of the zamindar, and it was clearly 
recognised by the principal authors of the Permanent 
Settlement that the actual cultivators as well as intermediate 
tenure-holders had rights which it was the duty of the 
Government to protect. An examination of the papers 
relating to the Permanent Settlement will convince any 
fair-minded enquirer that it was the intention of the 
Government to render the rents payable by the ryots pre¬ 
cisely as stable as the revenue payable by the zamindar. 
Indeed, the evidence is overwhelming that the authors of the 
Permanent Settlement intended that the cash-rents paid by 
ryots for lands in actual cultivation under the cash-rents 
system at the time of the Permanent Settlement, could not 
by any means be enhanced, though the total income of a 
zamindari would naturally grow with the extension of culti¬ 
vation, by the substitution of the valuable crops towhich the 
hastohiidi system applied for cheap crops subject to produce- 
rents, or by the substitution of more valuable for less valu¬ 
able crops of which both were by custom subject either to the 
hastohudi or to the produce-rent system.^ The Permanent 

* Hubback: Final Report on the Settlement in Shahabad, pp, 
19-21; also Appendix to the Report of the Rent Law Commisaioni 
1879-80, 
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Sfettlement endeavoured to substitute a system of declaratory 
leases (pattas) for the system of customary rates. Such 
leases, which would state the exact amount of the cultiva¬ 
tor’s rent were to be duly enforced by the Collectors. The 
amount of rent was not to exceed the established pargana 
rates for the crops grown on it and it was not to be raised 
excepting on the ground that the cultivator had made a 
change to more valuable crops. Unfortunately the whole 
machinery by which the pargana nitea wore to be determined 
by an exhaustive enquiry and recorded in the village register 
collapsed entirely and the cultivators were for half a century 
left almost at the mercy of competitive rents. The Govern¬ 
ment gave certainty of revenue to the zamindar but certainty 
as to the amount of rent, which the Government wanted to 
give to the cultivator, could not be given simply because the 
express instructions of the framers of the Permanent 
Settlement were jiot carried out.' Within eighteen years of the 
settlement the difference between the collections from the ryots 
and the amount of Government revenue had trebled. The bulk 
of the increase consisted of rack-rents and illegal cesses from 
the cultivators. In consequence the whole spirit of the 
Permanent Settlement was falsified by later economic history. 
Not merely did the zamindar enhance commuted produce- 
rents, but also cash-rents, necessitating later the provisions 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act in restriction of enhancement by 
contract. Whether the ryot got a full crop or not, the 
zamindar through all these decades claimed his rent. He 
has taken little interest in the improvement of his lauds. 
Moreover, he lias fallen out of touch with the actual 

1 See Hunter, Bengal MS. Records, Vol. I, Chapter V. That the 
oecessity of protective legislation was present in the mind of Lord 
Cornwallis is shown by his minute of 1789: “ I understand the word 
•permanency ’ to extend to the Jumma only and not to the details of 
Che settlement, for many regulations will certainly be hereafter 
necessary for the further security of the raiyats.” 
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cultivator owing to the intervention of a series of middle¬ 
men who have very little sympathy for him. Thus the 
landlords and intermediate tenuie-holders have become mere 
annuitants on the land taking little interest in their nominal 
estates beyond assuring the payment of their rent, and 
practically indifferent to their improvement, or to the con¬ 
dition of tlu'. cultivators from whom their income is drawn. 
Embankments, drainage channels, tanks for irrigation or 
water-supply and other works of public utility constructed by 
the generosity of fo»iner landlords, are allowed to fall into 
disrepair; it is no one’s business to repair them, and the 
landlords have no incitement to undertake any fresh work 
of improvement, since the pecuniary benefit they can ulti¬ 
mately hope for according to the tenancy laws is more 
shadowy than otherwise. According to the proclamation of 
1798 the fixity of revenue was made dependent on measures 
of improvement to be made by the zamindars on their resi 
pective estates. Since they have neglected altogether their 
duties as regards land improvement, there is no reason 
why they can demand exemption from a general tax like 
the income-tax. In 1921 the Government proposed that 
in assessing incomes for purposes of income-tax the land 
revenue should be taken into consideration to fix the rate 
of income-tax to be imposed only upon that portion of the 
individual’s income which is not derived from land. The 
proposal was defeated as a result of opposition of the 
zamindars. In Bengal the amount of land revenue is only 
half the revenue derived from the income-tax; in the 
Bombay Presidency it is approximately double. There 
cannot be any doubt that the bolstering up of the landed 
interest and proportionately greater burden thrown upon 
trade and industry have contributed not a little towards 
the industrial backwardness of the Bengali and his 
established preference to enjoy his wealth as an absentee 
landlord, no matter whether superior or inferior. 
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Temporary Settlement. —The question of prescribing 
a longer term of settlement than 10, 20 or 30 years, so as 
to furnish a guarantee that the man who bears the cost of 
the improvement of the land should enjoy the profits thereof, 
is connected intimately not only with the state of develop¬ 
ment of the land but also with the stale of the tenancy law 
in a particular province. Where the cultivator of the soil 
is not protected from ejectment or enhancement, any rise in 
prices, or improvement in irrigation and communications, 
is accompanied by the introduction of layer upon layer of 
tenure-holders and intermediaries between the landlord and 
the tenant, and between the tenant and the actual cultivator; 
and the people’s share of the profits, which is the land 
revenue, neither reaches them, nor does it go to the tillers 
of the soil. It is frittered away among a host of inter¬ 
mediate tenure-holders of any and every kind who do not 
improve the land and do not add to the .wealth of the 
country, but who simply desire annuities from the land 
to the detriment of the people. Thus, w'here the position 
of tenants or occupiers is w'eak, a permanent or a long- 
period settlement would either sw^ell the profits of the land¬ 
lord or distribute the profits of agriculture among a number 
of useless intermediaries. There cannot be any doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the present land revenue is unequal in its incidence 
and that every effort should be made to reach equality of 
assessment among the different classes who live on the land. 
On the one hand, a long period of settlement without a 
reform of tenancy leads to a loss of revenue for the State and 
of profits for the peasantry. On the other hand, a short term 
settlement would take from the cultivator the competition 
rent of a private landlord and discourage improvements by 
the superior proprietors.* In both cases the peasantry 

* Sir Beginal Craddock’s speech in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 27th February, 1914. 
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is left without much reserve against times of famine and 
scarcity. Mr. O’Conor, late Director-General of Statistics 
for India remarked : “ It is doubtful whether the efforts 
now being made to take the cultivator out of the hands of the 
money-lender will have much effect, or, even if they have the 
fullest effect, that they will materially improve the culti¬ 
vator’s position, until a larger share of the produce of 
the soil is left in his hands, and he is protected against 
enhanced assessment by Government OflBcials and against 
enhanced rents by private landlords. This is much the 
most important of Indian industries, more important 
than all the rest put together, and it should receive 
from the State more discerning attention than, I am 
afraid, has as yet been given to it. We must appreciate 
t(i the full all that the State is doing or proposing to do, 
in the provision of irrigation, in the provision of advances 
for improvement, in lessons on reformed methods of culti¬ 
vation, in the introduction of new plants and improved 
implements; but, important as these are, specially the 
development of irrigation, I have little doubt that the re¬ 
duction of land revenue by 25 or 30 per cent., if the reduc¬ 
tion is secured to the profit of the cultivator, would be of 
far more value in the improvement of the class who con¬ 
stitutes the bulk of the population and who contribute most 
largely to the finances of the State.” Not merely in the 
ryotwari areas, but also in the temporarily settled tracts 
where the recent tenancy laws now afford protection against 
arbitrary ejectment and enhancement of rents, such re¬ 
duction of land revenue would react favourably upon the 
conditions of the peasantry. With the development of 
occupancy status in the temporarily settled tracts, the case 
for long-period settlement and lower pitch of Government 
assessment of the land revenue has become much stronger. 

Famine aiid the Indian Village. —As to the exact 
estimate of the effects of famines and scarcity on the 
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peasantry, it is difficult to speak with certainty, but the 
investigation of Mann and Kanitkar have yielded results 
which serve to explain the distress and hardship suffered 
during a famine in many quarters. 


Increme of Land Revenue in an Indian Village. 


Year. 

J-iand Revenue. 

i 

i Assessed Area. 

1 


Rs. 

Acres. 

1698 

301 

1,663 

1724 

526 

2,000 

1727 

620 

2,000 

1730 

1,173 

2,000 

1770 

1,632 

2,008 

1785 

552 

1,954 

1790 

66 

1,954 

1803 

1,00*.) 

1,981 

1808 

818 

1,954 

1817 

792 

1,954 

1823 

2,121 

2,089 

1844-74 

1,161 

2,089 

1874-1904 

1,467 

2,271 

1905 

1,405 

2,271 

1915 

1,581 

— 


Out of 147 families investigated in this typical village 
only 22, or just under 15 per cent., can pay their way 
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according to the standard they have fixed for themselves. 
The others are living below that standard, or else arc 
deriving income from outside, or increasing their debts. 
It is not debt which holds down, in an average year, the 
bulk of the people in this group in an insolvent condition. 
If debt disappeared, still 80 per cent, of the village would be 
insolvent in an average year. The whole maintenance of 
the position depends on the hope of good seasons, which 
Lave come about only twice in the last ten years. 

1918-19 was a genuine famine year. There was a loss 
of 59‘7 per cent, of the bullocks, 80*5 per cent, of the cows 
and 74 per cent, of the buffaloes. 300 people left the 
village for work during the famine; 200 went to a local 
famine camp, the rest went to industrial centres. 

Counting only the increase in debt, the famine has 
meant to this little community an increase of indebtedness 
of at least Rs. 13,0*21, or by over 44 per cent, in one year. 
Some of this may be paid off at an early date, but much 
probably will be permanent, either in its present or in 
some modified form. 

Such evidence of rural deterioration points to the need 
of a new and more enlightened policy of taxation. The 
class which maintains the race must not be crushed under 
an economic burden it is least of all able to support; the 
classes which enjoy a taxable unearned income should not 
be allowed to contribute less than their just proportion to 
the needs of the State. 
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Hktrospect and Forecast 

The Royal Share in Ancient India. —India with her 
variety of physical features or agricultural conditions and 
her long chequered history of conquest and assimilation of 
various races and peoples presents a greater complexity of 
land tenures than what may be found in any other single 
country in the world. As early as the Vedic period the 
village community established itself and the king of the 
tribe claimed his hali or tribute from the peasants collective¬ 
ly. Even in that period we come across village lords 
attaining their superior position through some kind of 
pre-eminence over the brotherhood (Sajatas and Samanas). 
In the later periods the village community became stronger 
due to the emphasis on co-operative methods in agriculture 
and irrigation and the necessities of population increase. 
Individual ownership in arable land was fully established 
but the meadows, pastures and irrigation channels 
were owned in common. That people encroaching upon 
the grazing grounds were liable to penalties was laid down 
by such ancient law-givers as Manu and Yajnavalkya. 
Transfer of land to outsiders was not permitted. The 
Artha-Sastra clearly lays it down that a co-villager has the 
right of pre-emption in the matter of sale of land in the 
village, and this is also later supported by the Mitakshara 
(1;1). The revenue was usually collected not from the 
individual peasants but from the community represented by 
the village headman, the descendant of the Vedic officer, 
the Gramani (a term which has still survived in South 
India). The royal share was fixed at the standard rate of 
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one-sixth, though some authorities mention such rates as 
one-eighth, one-tenth and one-twelfth. Such rates referred 
most probably to tlie gross produce. It is also probable 
that the annual tithe varied in different regions and in suc¬ 
cessive epochs. The Artha-Sastra at least contemplates a 
scale of rates for different classes of soils and crops, while 
elaborate village registers of classes of soil, unculturable 
waste, area out-turn and revenue roll are reminiscent |of the 
present-day settlement work. It also refers to the land 
revenue and other charges as being assessed on the basis of 
the returns supplied by the village Goya (accountant) on the 
individual holdings of the villagers though collective assess¬ 
ment {yindakara) is also mentioned. There were revenue- 
free lands enjoyed by the Brahmans (corresponding to the 
modern devoUara) and by ofi&cials of the State, wise men or 
merchants for reward of public service (corresponding to 
the inain of Moslem introduction). The sixth of the produce 
was mentioned as the standard revenue share in the Jatakas 
(500-100 B.C.). This is corroborated by the later evidence 
of Hiuen Tsang for the empire of Harsha, and the records 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal (800-1100 A.D.). Stray 
documents and inscriptions here and there indicate the use 
of a standard unit for the measurement of lands and a 
standard revenue demand for a known unit area. Payment 
was made usually in kind, but cash assessment of entire 
villages is mentioned in the Jatakas and is also evidenced by 
historical examples in Northern India of the 9th century 
and later. Under the Sena Kings of Bengal, payment in 
cash made a great advance and we meet here with cash 
assessments on lands at a specified standard rate for a 
unit-area.^ 

The Ancient Village as Proprietor. —While cultivation 
by the peasant proprietor (the Khettapati or Valthupaii 

^ Ghoshal : The Agrarian System in Ancient India. 
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of the Jat;ikas) was the general rule, holders of large estates 
who could sub-let the land either for rent or for a share of 
the produce were, however, met with (Apastamba II. 11. 
28)1 The unappropriated waste was held by the village, 
but the State also sometimes owned demesnes, portions of 
villages, or village meadows directly administered by the 
king’s revenue officers. The State dealt with the village 
headmen and not with the individual cultivators. Excepting 
the evidence from the Artha-Sastra, which probably refers to 
individual assessment in connection with what may be 
regarded as crown domain administered directly by the 
king’s officers, collective assessment from the entire villages 
was the method prevailing in India through the centuries. 
The king’s officers must live outside the village, enjoins 
Sukracharya. The South Indian inscriptions clearly indi¬ 
cate that the village assemblies were the absolute proprietors 
of the village lands. New clearings and reclamations of 
virgin lands went to the village assemblies and not to indi¬ 
vidual proprietors, as also lands abandoned for crime against 
the village (grama-droha) or arrears of rent. They also 
sanctioned settlements and assessed the taxes, and were 
authorised to confiscate and sell the lands, if taxes were 
unpaid for full two years (No. 29 of 1893). 

The Khiraj in the Moghal Empire. —With the 
establishment of the Muhammadan rule, the share of the 
gross produce payable to kings and overlords in the Hindu 
regime was converted into khiraj or revenue and the share 
taken was also greater. The traditional claim of one-sixth 
of the produce was raised to one-third in the twelfth century 
in Northern India and the latter continued to be the uniform 
standard in the Moghal Empire. Moreland estimates that 
it represents twice the amount demanded as rent by the 


* N. C, Banerjee: Social and Economic, Life in Ancient India. 
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modern land-holder in the United Provinces. Further, 
collections were regularised and the cash payment by head¬ 
men or farmers became the ordinary rule. From Timur 
through Firoz Shnh and Sher Shah to Todar Mai and Malik 
Amber, the revenue demand became less of an exaction and 
the machinery of assessment and collection was vastly im¬ 
proved. Perhaps the earliest Muhammadan ruler whose 
name is important in India’s fiscal history, is Firoz TughJuq. 
He appointed an assessor of revenue, made him submit 
a detailed land revenue report, reduced the state demand, 
probably from one-half of his uncle, Muhammad Tughluq, 
to one-fourth and further lightened the burdens of the 
peasantry by abolishing the custom of the levy of benevo¬ 
lences from provincial governors. Equitable methods 
of valuation and assessment were also introduced. No 
doubt the Muhammadan rulers and statesmen, as soon 
as they consolidated their position, utilised the Hindu 
traditions of Sharing and Appraisement of the crops 
together with the method of Measurement which were 
highly developed in certain tracts. Thus Sher Shah in 
Bengal gave the peasants a choice between Sharing and 
Measurement. The peasants could pay revenue either in a 
fixed proportion of the produce (one-third) or at cash-rates 
for each crop, valued at local prices. Later on Todar Mai 
had the land measured carefully and then divided into four 
classes according to the fertility of the soil. The share of 
the State was fixed at one-third of the produce and payment 
in cash was introduced into several parts of the country. 
Settlements were concluded on the basis of a ten years’ 
average of prices. In the Deccan, Malik Amber’s standard 
rates were accepted as the basis representing one-third of the 
cash value of the gross produce of the land. Malik Amber 
introduced a sort of permanent village settlement with a 
revenue independent of seasonal fluctuations. He attached 
to the proprietary right of the cultivator the power of sale 
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while other lands were granted as the joint property of the 
village. 

In the latter days ol the Moghal Empire collective assess¬ 
ment superseded the methods favoured by Sher Shah and 
Akbar. The provincial chief or any person in authority 
made settlements with the villagers acting through their 
headmen for such a fixed annual revenue as the latter agreed 
to pay, or he took a share of the produce in kind, or, again, 
levied a cash asscssmejit according to the quality of soil or 
crops grown. The increase of administrative pressure since 
the reign of Shahjahan enhanced the standard imperial 
share to half of the produce of the land fully cultivated, 
while assignees and farmers, who began to collect the great 
bulk of the revenue by the middle of the 17th century, took 
“as much as the cultivator could afford to give.” This led 
to great oppression and suffering, and in fact the sale of 
women and children as slaves on account of default in 
revenue payment and abandonment of whole villages by the 
peasantry were not unknown in Northern India.* 

Illegal Imposts. —The dismemberment of the Moghal 
Empire was the opportunity for the smaller chiefs, rulers, 
zamindars and farmers of revenue whose demands were for¬ 
merly kept in check by the strong hand of the Emperor at 
Delhi. The illegal and vexatious imposts known as ahwahs 
came into prominence with the decline of the imperial autho¬ 
rity. Ahtvahs had been kept in check by the decrees of 
successive Moghal Emperors; and long lists of ahwahs sought 
to be abolished by Akbar, Jahangir and Aurangzeb are avail¬ 
able from the Moghal chronicles. It is probable that a few 
of these continued inspite of the imperial ordinances, and 
as soon as the central administration became weak, the 
provincial rulers began to levy a host of these imposts and 
rack-rented and oppressed the peasantry who could not 


’ Moreland : The Agrarian System of Moslem India, 
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resist. Murshid Quli of Bengal was the first Nawab Nazim 
who introduced the sysiem of exactions by abwahs. The 
ahwahs imposed by Murshid Quli Khan and Shujauddin 
and Mir Kasim Ali Khan amounted, according to the 
calculation of Sir John Shore, to about 33 per cent, upon 
the tmnar'ov standard assessment and the impositions of the 
zmuindars upon the ryots to more than 50 per cent, of the 
same. The increase was Jth per cent, per annum in the 
periods 1582-1658, and 1058-1722. In the period 1722- 
17 50, the revenue demand chiefly of ahtrabs increased by 
r.th per cent. ; and in the period 1750-1763 the demand in¬ 
creased to 0 per cent, per annum.^ The continuance of 
multifarious ahwahs in Eastern Bengal is a relic of Mir 
Kasim’s excessive demands which the zamindars could im¬ 
pose with impunity in the outlying tracts far distant from 
the seats of imperial or provincial government. It is note¬ 
worthy that among the ahwahs abolished by Aurangzeb by 
imperial orders to all revenue officers some are still extant 
in the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa such as 
the salami on the sale or mortgage of land or a house, 
slaughter fee at the time of killing cows and goats, fee on 
salt made from nitrous earth, hhet haqra, tahsildari, etc. 

British Indian Revenue History. —The East India 
Company when they first came into possession of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa farmed out the revenues and utilised the 
older zamindars and subordinate chiefs who collected the 
revenue and made it over to the ruling power. Owing to a 
variety of circumstances the system did not succeed. Warren 
Hastings also appointed farmers of land revenue for a period 
of five years irrespective of the rights claimed by zamindars, 
a policy in its disregard for the zamindar not dissimilar to 
that of Murshid Quli. The results were ruinous to all con¬ 
cerned. The old zamindars could not take the settlement 


^ Ascoli: Early Revenue History of Bcnyal, p. 29. 
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of estates vvliiJe the new farmers resorted to extortion, lead¬ 
ing to the desertion of the peasantry. The short-term 
settlements with the farmers proved both administrative and 
financial failures. Finally Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent 
Settlement followed in 1703. Whether the mistake of the 
Permanent Settlement originated from the confusion be¬ 
tween Bengal zauiindarf;, who were only landholders and the 
English landlords who were real proprietors, or from the 
existence of hereditary Kajas and Nawabs whose rights the 
British regarded as impolitic to contest or, again, from the 
high pitch of the revenue assessment, the result was that the 
Permanent Settlement completely effaced the khudkast 
ryots’ immemorial customary rights and also brought 
about the disruption of the village community which 
guaranteed the former. If the customary rights of the 
khudkast ryots who formed the elite of the village commu¬ 
nity in Bengal had been maintained much of the later 
legislation introduced by Government to provide safeguards 
against rack-renting would have been unnecessary. In 
many respects the scries of land-laws in Bengal since 1859 
sought to give legal force to the customary rights of culti¬ 
vators, which the Permanent Settlement had left unascer¬ 
tained or actually obscured. The zamindari system was 
afterwards extended to the Benares division of the North 
Western Provinces of Agra and Oudh. One sequel of the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal has been the subdivision 
and subinfeudation of rights in land which has created a 
long chain of rent-receivers and rent-payers known as patni- 
dars, dar-painidars, sc-patnidars and so on who intervene 
between the State and the actual cultivator. Proprietary 
rights in Eastern Bengal are quite commonly found seven 
and eight deep; each of these strata of proprietorships is 
divided up among equally numerous shares. This has 
resulted in the levying of numerous ahwabs and other illegal 
assessments all along the ever-ramifying tree of tenures. 
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A variant of the zamindari system was at a later period 
established in the Central Provinces where under the 
Mahratta rule the revenues of the villages have been farmed 
out to individuals called Malguzars, or Patels. These Mal- 
guzar.s were converted into proprietors by the British, though 
not in the Bengal sense. The Malguzari settlement is also 
liable to periodical revision. Similarly in Oudh smaller 
chiefs, revenue farmers and Jagirdnrs have been transformed 
into proprietors and have obtnined special promises and 
privileges from the British after the Mutiny of 1857. 

In the greater part of the Madras territories Munro 
(1825) found that the village headman was still the collector 
and rentier of the village. But the village communities 
which still remained entire were ignored and engagements 
were entered into with individual ryots. Munro based the 
Madras system on an error and the error spread to Bombay. 
It is well-known that the early assessments in Madras, 
Bombay and most other provinces were too heavy and 
caused agricultural distress. At each periodical settlement 
tbe officials found that the (xovernment were entitled to a 
larger share of the produce. The Ryntivnri System, as it 
was called, was later established in Berar and with some 
modifications in Assam and Burma. Baden-Powell’s con¬ 
tention that the Ryotwari-viWaLge was the original type in 
India, that the earliest settlers had no ideas of common 
tribal ownership and that individual property was the rule 
even in early land settlement, has been found untenable on a 
close study of Indian social origins. Among the agricul¬ 
tural communities of Central and South India, as well as in 
the villages of South-Western Bengal, which show the 
largest Dravidian mixture, traces of the early clan proper¬ 
ties and periodical divisions are still clearly discernible. It 
is probable that the rice-growing Munda-Dravidian peoples 
of the South took to Northern India the custom of 
communal ownership along with the panchayat, the 
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appointment of wliich tlie effect of the system of 
shifting tenures. 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces the village 
communities were founded mostly by agricultural tribes, 
classes and castes who formed compact brotherhoods, called 
the Bhaiachara communities. The Rajputs and other mili¬ 
tary, aristocratic or at least non-cultivating classes, however, 
regarded themselves as superior to the rest of the agrarian 
population and thus conquest, usurpation or grant created 
the landlord village, bearing down the rights of the earlier 
joint community who once had the village lordships and are 
now generally reduced in their turn to inferior proprietors. 
Thus there are varieties of joint villages whether tribal, 
‘democratic’ or held by the joint descendants of aristocratic 
founders as the prevailing tenure from the plains of the 
Indus to those of the Ganges and the Jamuna, and in each 
variety the panchayat along with common lands and grazing 
grounds and collective irrigation and economic management 
survived the vicissitudes of history. Here the British 
settlement was made with the community as a body, al¬ 
though at the beginning attempts were made to settle the 
villages on a permanent basis with revenue farmers or other 
persons of note. But even in the Mahalwari Settlements 
there is a tendency of the British revenue officers to maintain 
the collective responsibility only in name. They have 
advanced towards individual assessments and treated in 
practice the co-proprietors as individual proprietors. 

The Disintegration of Village Communities. —The 
supersession of the ancient rights of the village communities 
by the creation of rent-collecting land-lords or by state-land¬ 
lordism has not been favourable to the peasantry and the 
village life as a whole in India. In Bengal, Bihar, the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces we find the 
same story of mistake and its subsequent rectification 
according to which full proprietorship was first given to 
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Zamindars and Malguzars suppressing the rights of the 
village communities but later on occupancy status has been 
established to a less or fuller degree and the inferior tenants 
protected from arbitrariness. A series of tenancy Jaws, 
however, cannot check all the abuses of irresponsible or ab¬ 
sentee landlordism, which has received the sanction of the 
British Government. The land-lords have encroached upon 
and restricted common rights in the village-waste, neglected 
their duties towards irrigation, levied illegal cesses and dis¬ 
played little practical interest in the improvement of the 
condition of the tenants. Thus the relations between the 
land-lords and tenants to-day are on the whole unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and become severely strained whenever the inferior 
land-lords treat the ownership of land simply as a financial 
investment through a long series of middle-men, who widen 
the cleavage between the actual proprietors and the actual 
tillers of the soil. Nor is the increase of middle-men 
confined to the permanently and temporarily settled 
tracts. About 53 per cent, of the lands in India is held 
under the Ryohvari system, and in 47 per cent, there 
is an intermediary between the cultivator and the State. 
But even in the Ryotwari tracts there has been a large 
increase of rent-receivers and tenants. It is estimated that 
on account of the prevalence of subletting, over 30 per cent, 
of the lands are not cultivated by the tenants themselves in 
Madras and Bombay. Similarly in the Punjab the number of 
rent-receivers has considerably increased of late. All this has 
lowered the economic status of the actual tiller of the soil, 
who hardly owns more than a quarter of the lands in India. 

In a similar manner the suppression of the rights of 
the village communities by the State has left the cultivators 
without economic support from their class. As a result 
of the centralization, village customs and usages have also 
become stereotyped and would not adjust themselves to new 
social and economic needs. The excessive fragmentation 
42 
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and scatteredness of holdings, the conflict between the 
richer and the landless peasantry, between the cultivating 
and money-lending castes are all recent evils, which have 
been aggravated by the British misunderstanding of the 
Indian village tenures and customs. The increase of the 
landless classes from decade to decade, the transfer of land 
to money-lenders, and the multiplication of a class of inter¬ 
mediaries who profit from the complexities of the present 
land system, are symptoms of aninequitous land distribution 
which is fraught with grave economic and social danger. 
The land-lord in most provinces has become a rent-receiver 
rather than a wealth producer and contributes relatively a 
small portion of his surplus towards the up-keep of the 
State, while the cultivator of the uneconomic holding, who 
represents the majority of the agricultural population in 
many provinces, often is left with no surplus after the 
payment of his rent or revenue and interest. 

Cultivator’s Right sanctioned by Ancient Custom.— 

The present distribution of land in India is thus fraught 
with great economic and social danger. Throughout 
India the ancient custom and tradition laid down that 
the cultivator had a right to retain his holding so long 
as he paid a definite share of the harvest or the tax 
demandable from him. In Southern India, where most 
of the land is held by petty occupiers direct from the 
State, this custom has been respected from the beginning 
of the British rule. In the Ryotwari areas in Madras 
the registered occupant of each field is entitled to hold 
„the land for ever, so long as he pays his land revenue; 
and inheritance, transfer, mortgages, sale and lease are 
without restriction. Similarly, in Bombay, as in Madras, 
a ryot is secure in possession of his holding, so long as he 
regularly pays the instalments of his land revenue; and 
the right of occupancy, in the case of the ordinary survey 
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tenure, is transferable by inheritance, sale, gift or mbrtgage 
without restriction. 

Its Denial in the Zamindari Tracts. —But in 

Northern India, in both the permanently and temporarily 
settled areas, the tenants or ryots still lack complete pro¬ 
tection. The zaniindars bcijig declared to be “ proprietors 
of the soil,” “ land-holders,” “land-owners” in the 
legislation of 171)3, it follows as a natural consequence 
from this and from the introduction of English ideas that 
the ryots, have come to be looked upon as their tenants^ 
Every prejudice arising out of Western notions of property 
and the relations of landlord and tenant in Great Britain 
came to be entirely on the side of the zuiiiindars. There 
cannot be the least doubt that even in Bengal every settled 
cultivator formerly was entitled to be maintained in the 
quiet occupation of the land he tilled, so long as he paid 
the. established quota of land-tax to the zamindar. This 
was a right inherent in the cultivator as sanctioned in the 
traditional land law, and did not in any way emanate from 
the zamindar as suddar tnalguzur. It was unfortunate 
that at the time of the Permanent Settlement the rights 
of the ryot were not defined at all. The Government was 
unable to ascertain them fully and accurately. Even Shore, 
in his Minute of 1789, remarked; “With respect to the^ 
ryqtSf their rights appear very uncertain and indefinite. 
The Government was also apprehensive lest enquiries .into 
these rights should excite suspicion in the minds of the 
zaniindars that the assessment of the revenue was not really 
meant to be permanent; and it indulged a strong ,ho()c 
that zaniindars and ryots would, as did landlords and tenants 
in England, adjust all matters of dispute between them by 
contract.^ Unfortunately, the subsequent regulations of 


* The tieport of the Rent Law Commission, Bengal. 
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1799 and 1812, instead of conferring security of tenure 
upon the tenant, left him practically at the mercy of the 
znmindar. His property was rendered liable to distraint 
and his person to imprisonment if he failed to pay his 
rent, however extortionate it might be. It was only in 
1859 that we witness the enactment of a law restricting 
the zamindar's power of enhancement in certain cases. 
The landlords of Bengal, profiting by special rules made 
in favour of auction-purchasers and devised to protect the 
Government revenue, persistently and with the sanction 
of the courts enhanced rents and ejected tenants arbitrarily, 
thus denying to the ryots the security which they enjoyed, 
according to ancient custom and which it never was the 
intention of the Government to abrogate at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

Stages of Tenant Protection in the PrOYinces.— 

Tenant protection throughout India is now sought after 
the model of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, which 
secured the status and privileges of all classes of tenants 
in Bengal, including Bihar and Orissa. This Act provides 
that every ryot who has held any land in a village for 
twelve years acquires thereby a right of occupancy, and 
80 or 90 per cent, of the occupants have such right. The 
non-occupancy tenants cannot be ejected excepting in 
execution of the decree of a competent court, nor can their 
rents be enhanc.ed at shorter intervals than five years. 
In the province of Agra the 12-year period of continuous 
possession formerly constituted the basis of the acquisition 
of the occupancy rights. While in Bengal the right of 
occupancy accrued without any trouble or harassment, in 
Agra the increase of occupancy areas was slow and un¬ 
certain, and was accompanied by chronic litigation. 

In the new Tenancy Act for Agra the 12-year rule has 
been abrogated, and for non-occupancy tenants a life 
interest has been granted with a succession . for five 
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years, as in the case of the statutory tenants of Oudh. 
The position of tenants in Oudh is exceptionally weak, 
though there is no doubt that the recent Oudh Bent 
Act has contributed largely to ameliorate tlieir condition. 
This accounts for a chronic discontent among the peasantry 
which lies below the surface. The British Settlement 
Officers feel that the rights and privileges of the land- 
holding aristocracy have been bolstered up by pledges which 
have now proved inconvenient for land reform. There 
cannot be any doubt whatsoever that the landowning classes 
of Oudh will find it to their interest to give adequate 
protection to the tenants. As time elapses, the so-called 
statutory tenants who possess the right to retain their hold¬ 
ings only for life, will claim and be granted occupancy rights 
by prescription, and perhaps a beginning in this direction 
will be represented by the principle that a statutory tenant 
may acquire occupancy rights in land cultivated from year 
to year without a lease for at least 12 years. Similarly, in 
the case of the non-occupancy tenants in Agra, permanence 
and heritability are the incidents to which the present life 
tenure will assimilate itself sooner or later as a result either 
of enlightenment among the landlords or of acute discontent 
amongst the tenantry. 

Another direction of reform lies in the restriction of the 
accrual of sir rights for the landlord both in Agra and Oudh. 
The justification of sir rights mainly lies in the advantages 
of superior cultivation by the landlord, who commands 
larger capital and shows greater initiative. Thus sir rights 
ought not to be allowed to accrue beyond the extent to which 
the landlord’s family can cultivate the holding wdthoiit 
importing into it permanent outside labour. On a similar 
principle there are grave objections to the letting of sir land. 
Sir rights are incompatible with the lease of land. The 
same principle will apply in the case of zamindars of the 
Madras Presidency, who usually have home-farm lands over 
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which they possess complete rights. As regards the rent 
rates, the principles now adopted in the recent tenancy 
legislation of Agra and Oudh are sound. Kents are now 
fixed at Settlement, the periods of which differ in various 
provinces, and the Settlement, or the Roster-year OfiBcer has 
power to reduce exorbitant rents. Tlic rents can be enhanced 
at fixed intervals, and the rates fixed by the Koster-year 
Officer govern all the rent suits for the determination of rents. 
There is little doubt that the special machinery devised in 
Agra and Oudh will be in close)' touch with the local 
economic data on which alone fair soil rates, district by 
district, should be based. 

Arbitration of Rent Disputes. —The great disadvantage 
of State machinery for the adjustment of rents, however, is 
its inelasticity and complexity of procedure. J’erhaps a 
move in the right direction will be represented by the forma¬ 
tion of arbitration tribunals whose procedure will be much 
simpler and whose decisions will be quicker and more accept¬ 
able than the decisions of courts and revenue authorities. 
Japan, by laws passed in 1924, has laid down regulations 
for arbitration in the matter of tenancy wh ich may be adopted 
with excellent results in the permanently and temporarily 
settled tracts of India. In Japan, when a dispute arises on 
the subject of amount of rent or of other questions connected 
with it, the parties may present a request for arbitration 
to the provincial tribunal, which can deal directly with the 
question or submit it to an arbitral commission, the lattej' 
to be composed of a president and of at least two arbitrators. 
If on the day of hearing the parties have not come to an 
agreement, the tribunal or the commission, as the case may 
be, must pronounce its decision; when this decision comes 
from the commission it must be submitted to the tribunal 
for ratification.* 

* IniernationalYcar-Booh of Agricultural Legielntion, pp. 1061-69; 
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In most provinces of India the disposal of rent suits 
is left in the hands of the civil courts. Now the number of 
rent-suits filed each year in many districts in Bengal is 
increasing considerably. In one district as many as 17,5G5 
rent-suits were filed in 1018, in almost every case for three 
years’rcnt of a holding. It means that every year the rent of 
50,000 tenancies falls into arrears and ultimately has to h(i 
realised by the civil courts. On the whole, the number of 
tenancies in the district, the rent of which may be expected 
to be realised by suit if it falls in arrear, has been estimated 
at rather under three lakhs. The civil court procedure is 
both expensive and dilatory and the tenants also put for¬ 
ward every devise they know to gain time. An alternative 
method is necessary. Whether the matter should be left 
in the hands of the revenue officers, or to special land courts 
depends upon local conditions, the character of the land¬ 
lords and the degree of education of the tenants. 

Advantages and Drawbacks of Produce-sharing.— 
Similarly, the produce-rent system, which is now every¬ 
where discouraged in India as being an engine of oppression 
of tenantry, need not be discountenanced altogether. In 
Bihar the produce-rent system is more prevalent than else¬ 
where because the zamindars have played their due part in 
the construction and maintenance of private canals, 
channels and embankments. Moreover, the produce-rent 
represents an automatic adjustment to rural economic condi¬ 
tions. From 1859 the enhancement of existing cash-rents 
in Bengal and Bihar was not so easily effected as hitherto, 
and since 1885 it has been comparatively difficult. Since 
the Bengal Tenancy Act became law, Bihar zamindars 
generally have been endeavouring to obtain produce-rent for 
as much land as possible. There is no necessity here for 
the institution of suits for enhancement on the ground of 
rise in prices, and to the full extent of the rise. The 
tenants, however, generally detest the appraisement system. 
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which gives at each harvest occasion for friction with 
landlords. Among the bigger zaniindaris in Bihar, the 
system undeniably gives opportunities to speculative 
purchasers to annul for practical purposes all the protection 
which agrarian legislation has afforded to occupancy ryots 
of which advantage sometimes has been taken.* Among 
the petty estates the system does not work as great 
hardship as in the larger ones ; the interdependence of 
irrigation and produce-rents in many cases produces a 
happy result. Where rent is paid in kind the landlord 
who neglects his liabilities in respect of irrigation-works 
will at once feel the result in his pocket; these high 
rents do give him a direct inducement to do his duty. 
In fact the introduction of commutation has in many areas 
led to the neglect of irrigation works, and the ryots are now 
beginning to realise that the convention of produce-rents 
into money-rents has not been altogether beneficial. 
Although there is a stipulation that the landlord can realise 
the fixed money-rent only as long as he maintains the 
irrigation system in order, the result in practice has been 
that he seldom does this. Thus the benevolent intention of 
the Government is a pious wish because the ryots are unable 
to seek the remedy in the court. 

There is no doubt that the prosperity of large tracts in 
Tuscany and Southern France are due to metayage. Share- 
tenancy agreements in Italy testify to the close economic 
partnership between the landlord and the tenant assured 
thereby; the landlord provides the machines, live¬ 
stock and an adequate working capital in conformity with 
the requirements of scientific agriculture, while the tenant 
provides adequate agricultural labour. The produce is 
divided usually in exactly equal shares, as in India. The 
produce-rent system assures to the tenant better protection 


* Patna Diatriot Gazetteer, p. 14. 
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against the uncertainties to which Indian agriculture is parti¬ 
cularly liable. It may be conducive to greater co-operation 
between the landlord and the tenant if only there are 
definite agreements as in Italy, for instance, to protect 
share tenancy. Thus, when the landlord gets a money- 
rent instejid of his share of produce, he absolves himself 
of all risk and trouble, which are shifted to the tenant. 
Absenteeism then follows as the next step. Recently 
Portugal has passed a law which deals with the form of 
the payment of rent for rural lands. It lays down that in 
the case of those contracts for the letting of rural lands, for 
which it is stipulated that the rent must be paid in cash 
whatever the duration, form and title of the lease, one 
moiety of the rent shall be paid, on the respective dates of 
expiry, in cash and the other in kind if the lessor or the lessee 
should so demand. It is laid down that the commodities 
contemplated are those which are derived from the 
cultivation usually predominant on the lands leased; and 
their value, unless it is otherwise agreed upon by the 
parties, shall be calculated on the basis of the year in which 
the lease was concluded. 

Rent of Uneconomic Holdings. —In the congested 
parts of Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces the section 
of the Tenancy or Rent Acts which gives the ground for an 
enhancement of rent by the landlord due to a rise of 
prices also needs amendment. Population has multiplied 
and the holdings, owing to continuous fractionalisation, 
have become uneconomic. Tenants, therefore, who have 
no surplus agricultural produce for sale do not benefit from 
a rise of prices. At the same time the competition for land 
tends continuously to raise rent to a higher level than the 
holdings can pay. There is needed accordingly some 
discrimination between economic and uneconomic holdings 
in the assessment of rent by the Settlement or Roster year 
ofl&cer or by the Civil Court. Obviously the ground for an 
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enhancement of rent due to the rise of the price-level is not 
applicable to uneconomic holdings. 

Legal and Economic Measures of Consolidation.— 
Intensive enquiries in the villages of the Indo-Gangetic 
plain indicate that this problem is very serious. Nearly 
half of the tenant population in villages possess holdings, 
whose size is below the subsistence limit of three acres. 
Again, the unprotected tenant occupies everywhere smaller- 
sized plots and pays higher rents than the protected tenant. 
Naturally, most of these unprotected tenants belong to the 
fluctuating class, tenants one year and labourers the next. 
The holdings are too small and the rents too high to retain 
permanent tenants. Hence the question of fair rents is 
closely related to the problem of economic family holdings. 
We have already discussed the need of tentative legislation 
in this direction which would compel all villagers to accept 
restripment when a majority desires it. On the death of 
the cultivator, a preferred heir could succeed as in Germany 
and compensate the other heirs. The introduction of 
economic holdings is, however, impossible so long as there 
are protected and unprotected grades of tenants, or, again, 
where agriculture is so much dependent upon rainfall that 
holdings have to be scattered in different soil areas to 
minimise the risks of agriculture. In densely populated 
regions a forward scheme of consolidation would also involve 
expropriation and widespread distress in the absence of 
better opportunities of emigration and of industrialism. 
Thus, the whole problem of consolidation is connected 
with the reform, not merely of the land and revenue law, 
but also of the present-day practice of Indian farming. 

The maintenance of the small family holding, however, 
no longer can be left cither to voluntary mutual transfer or 
to co-operative consolidation, but must be dealt by 
legislation. Throughout the country, wherever the land is 
fertile, the constant subdivision of property that takes plaice 
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tends to make the income derived from the holding less and 
less adequate for the needs of the family. The climax of 
absurdity has been reached in many districts of the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the 
Madras Presidency, where the average size of the holding 
is hardly more than an acre or two. A forward scheme of 
consolidation is the crying necessity of Indian agriculture. 
First, the economic cultivation unit must be determined 
region by region, and the law should protect this unit 
against further subdivision. In the case of zamindari tracts, 
no transfer of occupancy rights should be permitted by the 
landlord where the land may be reduced below the size of 
the economic cultivation unit. The extent must be such 
that a family of medium size can cultivate it effectively, and 
in any case it must not be less than three acres. There 
will be enormous social and legal difficulties to overcome 
before an economic family holding of this size can be 
constituted. But, if such difficulties cannot be faced 
to-day, they may be overcome a few decades hence. Sooner 
or later the country must adopt compulsory restripping 
operations so as to establish an area suitable for normal 
small cultivation. The incredibly small scale in which 
cultivation is now carried on can hardly be called normal 
farming. Therefore, the amalgamation of small holdings, 
provided the total area does not exceed the size of the 
economic cultivation unit, must be deemed a necessary 
return to the normal. Each cultivator participating in the 
restripping might receive, out of the regrouped area, in 
exchange for his old property, an area of land of equal 
value and equal quality with that which he possessed before 
the exchange. At the time of restripping the law might 
also effect the liquidation of all easements and the regulation 
of roads and paths, as well as the provision of a general 
constructive plan for the rural unit created by the restrip¬ 
ping of the lands. 
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Purchase of Zamindari rights on behalf of Tenantry. 

—To secure land and provide money for such a programme, 
legislation might also be necessary for dividing portions of 
zamindarifi or great estates among peasants and landless 
men. Agrarian reform on such lines need not be labelled 
as a socialistic policy. The whole history of tenancy 
legislation in the past indicates that it was considered 
indispensable by the local Governments in different 
provinces to adopt measures of protection of various 
grades of tenants. The existence of a considerable 
body of tenants-at-will and of other tenants, whose 
holdings are so small and whose title in these so 
meagre that their economic surplus is negligible, points to 
the imperative need of an agrarian adjustment in public 
interest. In a densely populated country, efficient inten¬ 
sive farming is a social necessity and the State must inter¬ 
vene when this is jeopardised for the sake of the welfare of 
the whole community though at first sight it may look as 
a policy dictated by the welfare of the tenant class. In 
India the incidents of feudal land-holding still survive, 
strengthened by less ancient promises and pledges. All 
these are compatible neither with the political power, 
which the peasantry will gain in the new constitution, nor 
with the economic democracy the first stirrings of which 
are visible in wide-spread peasant unrest and tenant revolt. 
During a whole century and more which lies between now 
and the promises unjustly given to superior landholders in 
India through a gross violation of ancient customary rights 
of the tenants and village communities, both economic and 
political life has progressed in a direction which challenges 
the equity of former social arrangements. 

Unearned Increment and Unequal Distribution of Tax 
Burdens. —^The State with its new and growing demands of 
public expenditure finds it impossible to forego its legitimate 
share of the increment of the value of land, which has 
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accrued due to public works rather than the investment of 
capital by the landlord. The present unequal distribution of 
the tax burden as between landholders of different grades also 
calls for immediate revision. For, at one end, the superior 
landholders benefiting from the absence of an income-tax 
on agricultural incomes and a death duty and from the 
permanent or temporary settlement contribute a relatively 
small quota of their surplus towards the State, while at the 
other end of the scale the small and impoverished holder 
often finds his entire surplus swept away by rent or revenue 
which tends even to trench upon his bare minimum of sub¬ 
sistence. Lastly, there is a fundamental difference between 
the reward of labour which the actual tiller of the soil ex¬ 
pects from that which the capitalist or landlord expects from 
the investment of his own savings. There is a far greater 
social injustice involved in an encroachment on the direct 
return to one’s present labour than in the indirect return to 
past labour or saving, which implies a considerable surplus 
somewhere and at some time. Not merely does the State 
in all countries trench upon man’s savings but in some it 
has declared that property rights owe their justification only 
in so far as these are used for the purpose of the community 
as a whole, thus excluding at least in theory the exploitation 
of the actual tiller of the soil by superior landed interests. 

Proposed Methods of Acquisition of Zamindari Rights 
by Indian Tenants. —Agrarian reform involving acquisition 
of big estates, and their division into farms for small 
holders was effected by drastic legislation in most countries 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Though the principle of 
compensation was accepted, the compensation was fixed in 
many cases at a rate much below the market value of the 
land : in Poland it was put at one-half the market price; 
in Koumania and Austria it was limited to a certain multi¬ 
ple of the annual value of the land ; while in Bulgaria it 
was based on the average value of the land from 1906 to 
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1915, reduced by amounts ranging from ten to fifty per 
cent.* In Ireland and Scotland such reform was made at 
an earlier date by a series of cautious land laws. The 
Irish Land Act of 1909 and the Scottish Small Holder’s Act 
of 1911 have a compulsory clause, authorising compulsory 
acquisition of land for the purpose of constituting small 
holdings. In Ireland the Act allows the landlords to sell 
their rights in land held by the tenants for a guaranteed 
price paid by the (rovernment, and the tenants to buy their 
farms, paying for them by easy instalments. If the owmer 
does not accept the final offer of the Estates Commissioners, 
the land is acquired compulsorily. Similarly, land in West 
and South Ireland may be requisitioned by the Congested 
District Board. 

In Bengal and Bihar expropriated zamindars might 
be compensated in a similar manner while the new small 
owners could be allowed to pay by easy instalments at least 
a part of the price of the land they needed, representing a 
certain multiple of the rent. The Government would 
advance the amount for the expropriation and be repaid 
by the purchasers by means of annual repayments to 
include interest and a quota of the repayment of the princi¬ 
pal . As an alternative, the Government might guarantee to 
the expropriated landlords the annual payment of their 
existing net rents and security for themselves and their heirs, 
as proposed in the Liberal Party’s Land Reform Scheme in 
England. The Government on its part would settle the 
tenantry on the estates with restrictions of sale, mortgage or 
transfer, and prevent such holdings being reduced lower than 
the economical limit, following the precedents of the smaller 
agricultural countries in Europe. Easy and cheap facilities 
of credit should also be supplied by the State so that the 
tenant might start work on his newly acquired holdings 


* Ogg: Economic Development of Modem Europe, p. 650. 
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without any handicap of indebtedness. The problem is very 
urgent, and an early solution is imperative. If the experi¬ 
ence of Central and Eastern Europe is to have any lessons 
for us, the solution lies in legislation aiming at the pre¬ 
servation of the greatest possible number of independent 
holdings : first, by preventing any land belonging to the 
peasantry being added to the landlord’s estate, or transferred 
to the clutches of a non-cultivating class ; secondly, by 
providing against holdings being reduced by tJie detachment 
of parcels, below the limit which in existing circumstances 
must be considered necessary to insure that a family shall 
find full occupation upon them ; and thirdly, by compulsorily 
acquiring land from landlords or under-tenure-holders, W’ho 
hold large estates and who would be compensated by 
the State. The State should obtain a portion of the 
compensation cost from the new owners in easy instalments 
extended over a reasonable period or in the form of annual 
rents. 

Incidence of Land ReYenue and the Cultivator's 
Real Economic Surplus. —In Madras and Bombay the 
introduction of special legislation to promote restripment 
and consolidation should be least difficult because 
questions of tenancy right do not there complicate the 
situation as they do in the North. Indeed, preliminary 
experiments in restripping and amalgamation should 
meet hardly any difficulties at all in these Provinces, 
where even now the village panchayats have kept alive the 
tradition of a mutual transfer of holdings. The assessment 
of a fair land revenue which does not encroach upon the 
cultivator’s standard of life and comfort would thus be 
facilitated. It should be determined by the same principles 
which govern fair rents in the permanently and temporarily 
settled tracts. The State, in estimating the net produce, 
should make a liberal allowance for the true and full 
expenses of cultivation, the labour of the cultivator and his 
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family, depreciation of agricultural capital, and insurance 
against the inevitable risks of agriculture in the Indian 
climate; it also should return the land revenue in the form 
of benefits which may increase the efficiency as well as the 
comfort and amenities of life of the cultivator. 

In Madras and especially in Burma the produce 
basis of assessment has not been worked fairly and suitably 
for affording a true indication of the economic surplus of 
small holders. In the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
Cetitral Provinces and Bombay the rental value has been 
adopted as the basis of assessment. Where there is an 
excessive pressure of population, on the soil, the high rents 
which result from competition among tenants are unreli¬ 
able guides and may lead to over-assessment. Again, 
nazaranas are usually paid by the tenants periodically or 
on entry to the holding and these obscure true rental values. 
No doubt in some portions of the United Provinces, 
Bombay, and Berar, the over-crowding of agriculture, the 
minute fractioualisatioii of holdings and the paucity of 
alternative employments have raised actual rents to a much 
higher pitch than the economic rents. Similarly the sale 
transactions, for the same reasons, are apt to lead to serious 
mistakes. Thus “ a very wide margin must always be 
allowed for the eccentricities of the raw material.” ^ 

The following table gives a rough comparison of the 
percentages of revenue to rental value in the different 
provinces : 


Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

United Provinces 
The Punjab 


Percentage of revenue 
to rental. 

... 10-7 to 29'0 
... 17 to 50 

... 20 to 42 
... 19 to 36 


Average percentage. 

171 
• •• 

27 

25 


* Report of the Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry Committee. 
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The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, which com¬ 
piled the above figures from the data supplied by the local 
Governments, have also estimated that while prices have 
risen by 117 per cent., the land revenue has risen by 20 
per cent, and that a portion even of the rise must bo due 
to the increase by 7 per cent, in the area sown. This is, 
however, not the proper method of finding out the real 
incidence of the land revenue. For obviously the cultivators 
of small holdings do not profit much from any rise of 
prices, having little agricultural surplus for sale in the 
market. Further, the small holder’s produce is practically 
hypothecated to the money-lender who advances seeds and 
necessaries from one harvest to another. The cultivator 
as the debtor may actually suffer a loss due to high prices, 
when he borrows more than what his fields may yield 
ordinarily. For years of high prices in India are years 
of low yields for the cultivator. Further, prices fluctuate 
while the rental and revenue demands are relatively inelas¬ 
tic, and form a larger proportion of the agricultural costs 
in less favourable years. A high pitch of land revenue 
or rents thus operates in lean years in reducing the culti¬ 
vator’s security, rent and revenue being prior charges and 
this results in higher rates of interest and aggravating the 
effects of indebtedness. 

A comparison of the increase of land revenue with the 
index number of agricultural income per head as given in 
Chapter XI shows a disparity between assessment and the 
agricultural income of the peasant While the agricultural 
income during three decades increased roughly by 30, 60 
and 23 per cent, the land revenue increased by 57, 22 6 and 
15*5 per cent, in the United Provinces, Madras and Bombay 
respectively. Such a large increase of land revenue coupled 
with its commutation in cash and its collection at harvest 
time has worked very unfavourably on the economic position 
of cultivators of uneconomic holdings, who form the 
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majority in these Provinces. Among such cultivators actual 
rents may be higher than economic rents and a proportion 
of average assessment of 17 to 25 per cent, to rental is much 
higher than the traditional claim of the State in Hindu 
India of one-sixth of the produce, though it is lower than 
the standard rate of one-third w'hich prevailed in India 
from the l‘2th century down to the Moghal period. 

The Need of Scientific Agricultural Costings.— It is 
essential that the basis of assessment should be defined 
and revised according to the accepted principles of agri¬ 
cultural economics. Both the net produce and the rent 
bases without reference to the uneconomical size of the 
majority of holdings, the competition for land, the indebted¬ 
ness of the peasantry, the recurrent cycle of lean years or to 
crop experiments in the field, have proved dangerous and 
misleading. Agricultural accountancy has become a science 
ill the United States, Belgium and Denmark. Assessment 
in India must be guided by scientific economic principles 
of agricultural costing. This will necessitate that in cal¬ 
culating the annual value as the basis of assessment the 
value of the gross produce should be estimated less the true 
and full cost of production, which would include an adequate 
allowance for all labour expended by the cultivator and his 
family on the holding, the return for enterprise, the depre¬ 
ciation of agricultural capital and payment of interest and 
insurance against the inevitable cycle of droughts in the 
Indian climate. It is thus that the settlement officer may 
have to fix an assessment for a holding lower than what 
the rent, sale and price statistics or even crop experiments 
may justify, in order to avoid an encroachment upon the 
cultivator’s normal surplus or an appropriation of his 
bare minimum of subsistence. This will be no radical 
change in the revenue policy of the Governiment for, as we 
have seen, some of these fundamental economic principles 
of agricultural costing form the basis,of revenue assessment 
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in the new land-revenue code of the Central Provinces. The 
more scientifically agricultural costings are worked out, the 
greater the stability of agricultural conditions and the less 
the possibility of the land-revenue becoming a tax on the 
necessaries of better living and farming. Further, the revenue 
policy should be elastic enough to permit remission and 
suspension, when the expectation of an agricultural surplus 
is not actually realised due to the exigencies of agriculture. 
The collection of revenue in properly arranged instalments 
and in kind with due regard to the time when the cultivator 
should part with his produce is also a much needed reform. 

Land Taxation as a Method of Re-distributing Agri¬ 
cultural Surpluses. —In no case should the assessment 
trench upon any portion of the agricultural produce which 
is not the true economic surplus or rent. Nor should it 
wholly annex the surplus, for it is out of this that the 
improvement not merely of the standard of life but also of 
farming comes. Finally, the uneconomic holdings must be 
exempted from revenue in order that the land revenue system 
viewed as a system of taxation may satisfy the canons of 
ability and justice. While an income-tax on agricultural 
income as in France and Japan or a succession duty may 
shift the burden of revenue more and more on to the land¬ 
lords, intermediaries and more prosperous cultivators, who 
are now living on the proceeds of another’s labour, the 
charge should be divided, after the determination of the true 
annual value, between the landlords and the tenants in pro¬ 
portion to their contribution to agricultural productivity. 
Thus the division will be different for each province accord¬ 
ing to its agricultural circumstances, tenancy laws, and 
sub-division and sub-infeudation of rights in land. The 
exemption of all under-sized holdings from revenue and rent 
enhancement will mean a large sacrifice of the income of the 
State and the landlords, but no doubt the enfranchisement 
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of tJie rural classes in the reformed constitution will 
inevitably bring with it a new distribution of the burdens 
of taxation, as such matters as the method and pitch of 
assessment, the periods of revision and graduation of 
enhancements come under the effective control of the legis¬ 
lature. 

The Exemption of the Uneconomic Holding from 
Land Revenue. —The concept of the economic holding is 
not an abstraction, “ an amalgam of averages which 
involve hopeless impossibilities” as some regard it, but 
is as useful as the notion of a Representative Firm for 
the purpose of indicating taxable capacity. The economic 
theory of rent has advanced much farther since the Ricar¬ 
dian formulation in which, as Professor Ely explains, by a 
sort of theoretical magic, the entire prosperity of society is 
made dependent on latid margins instead of the general, 
mutually interdependent and shifting use-margins of labour, 
land, capital and enterprise, covering the entire economic 
field. Such an a priori hypothesis suits very well with British 
individualistic ideas of land-holding and the traditions 
of Bentham and Mill in which the English administrators 
are born and bred; and this underlies the Government 
demand in India for increasing the burden of land tax 
through the successive decades with general economic 
prosperity. It is now' recognised that the emergence of rent 
does not depend only upon the differential advantages of 
land as regards fertility and situation but on the conjuncture 
of the entire forces of economic management in which land 
together with other factors of production compete for pro¬ 
ductive use. Thus the size of the land-holding, like the 
dose of capital and labour, is a very important factor in 
determining whether rent will accrue or not. The revision 
of the theory of land rent in the hands of modern econo¬ 
mists ought to imply a reversal of the attitude of the 
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Government towards revenue assessment in India. Where 
agricultural holdings are so small that the cultivators live 
below the economic level and cannot even in the best of 
years make ends meet or make ends meet only in a good 
year but not in a bad, there is no rent or unearned income 
which Government or a landlord may appropriate. It is 
also a specious argument to urge that the exemption of the 
uneconomic holding from land revenue would put a premium 
on fractionalisatioii of the economic holdings.* For the 
peasantry are quite familiar with the disadvantages of 
fragmentation and take recourse to it as the last resort due 
to poverty and indebtedness. The lack of alternative 
employments has led to a serious overcrowding of agricul¬ 
ture and in fact in some provinces the proportion of popula¬ 
tion supported by agriculture is on the increase. In Bengal 
the proportion has continuously increased in the following 
manner: 

Proportion of Population supported by Agriculture. 


1881 

. . . 

♦ • • 

... 

53-8 

1891 


• • • 


63-2 

1901 

• • • 


... 

71-5 

1911 

. . . 


• • • 

76-4 

1921 

... 

m m m 

... 

77-3 


In Madras and Bombay as well the increase of popula¬ 
tion has similarly led to a greater proportionate increase of 
classes depending on the land. As long as the pace of 
industrialisation cannot be quickened in the country there 
will be a considerable number of uneconomic holdings and 
a vast amount of seasonal idleness, which no Government 
can regard without misgivings in the interest of social peace. 
A reduction of the land revenue would encourage neither 
fractionalisation nor agricultural idling. On the other 

^ See Report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, p. 78, and 
Evidence, Volume II, Badbskamsl Mukerjee’s oral evidence. 
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hand, a further increase of the burden of land tax would 
make agricultural conditions worse, create more uneconomic 
holdings and more landless labourers and aggravate the 
twin economic menace of unprofitable agriculture and 
industrial backwardness.' 

A Flat Land Cess and an Income Tax on Agricul¬ 
tural Profits. —The land tax as levied in areas not under 
Zamindari Settlement in India, indeed, rests as a heavy 
burden upon owners of small holdings which are often 
undersized and represents a vestige of medieval finance and 
semi-feudal land-holding which India has outgrown. The 
land tax in modern countries does not hold the pre-eminence 
as it does in India. It is generally levied for local purposes. 
In France, the basis of assessment is the same as in India, 
viz., the rent which is actually paid to the landlord or in 
cases in which the cultivator is himself the owner the 
competitive rent for similar land in the locality. But while 
in India the tax amounts to about 25^, in France it is only 
lOX of the economic rent while incomes derived from land 
are also liable to a general income-tax. In Italy also the 
scheduled land-tax is a much smaller rate than in India, viz., 
10^ of the economic rent assessed according to a system of 
cadastres. Both landlord and tenant are liable to the state 
income-tax.® The general tendencies of development of land 
taxation in other countries indicate that the flat rate is 
kept relatively low and divorced from the idea of the taxable 
capacity of the cultivator and that there is a general income- 
tax which applies to agricultural profits; while heavy death 
duties are meant to introduce an element of progression. 
In India the adoption of these features as well as the entire 
exemption of the farmer of uneconomic holdings from 

^ See Anderson: Facts and Fallacies about the Bombay Land 
Revenue System for some fallacies in this connection. 

^ For a description of the land taxes in Europe, see Report of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, pp. 31*36. 
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taxation can alone avoid the injustice and inequality of the 
present system of land taxation 

The Disparity between Rent and Revenue Enhance¬ 
ments in the U. P. —In the temporary settled tracts as well 
the continuous rent enhancement increases the heavy 
burden of both privileged and ordinary tenants of small 
holdings which are often uneconomical in their size. In 
the United Provinces, for instance, during the period from 
1900 to 1930 we find that rents have been increased at a 
higher pitch than the revenue demand and the rent of 
ordinary tenants still higher than the rent of privileged 
tenants. Since the passing of the new tenancy legislation 
tlie proportion of ordinary tenants to the total number of 
the cultivating classes has of course become insignificant. 

Index Numbers of Rents and Revenue in the United Provinces. 


Year. 

Rents peh acre. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

i 

Privileged tenants. 

Ordinary tenants. 

1901 

99 

96 

99 

1910 

106 

112 

103 

1920 

113 

133 

107 

1900 

121. 

166 1 

1 

111 


Year. 1 

1 Wholesale Prices. 

Agricultural Wages. 

1900 

168 

100 

1010 

122 

100 

1920 

241 

112 » 

1930 

156 

180 J 


Figures for 1917 and 1928. 
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TIi 6 !iv6r8i§6 of 1901*1905 h&s boon takon as th6 
standard (100) by the Bureau of Statistics, U.P., which 
have corupiled the figures. On the one hand, the State has 
received a much smaller share of the unearned increment, 
only 10 per cent, during the last thirty years, while the share 
of the landlords has been 21 and 66 per cent, for privileged 
and ordinary tenants respectively. But the whole question is 
that on account of the enormous competition for agricultural 
holdings and continuous fragmentation these rents often 
tend to exceed the real economic surplus or the Kicardian 
rent and trench upon the cultivators’ bare minimum of 
subsistence. Since rents represent one of the first charges 
on the holdings any rents higher than economic rents 
matenally reduce the security of the holdings, enhance rates 
of interest, reduce the surplus in the hands of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes which may go to the improvement of farming 
and standard of living and make the holdings more unecono¬ 
mic. Thus along with the exemption of the cultivator, who 
owns an uneconomic holding, from land revenue in the 
ryotwari tracts, a similar exemption of tenants of unecono¬ 
mic holdings from enhancement of rent in the permanent 
and temporary settled tracts becomes indispensable in order 
that the small tenants may no longer move in a vicious 
circle. 

Modification of Occupancy Status and Recognition of 
Sub-Tenants. —The status and rights of the tenants on the 
permanently and temporarily settled estates should also 
gradually aproximate to those of the ryotwari cultivators. A 
permanent and heritable right of use and occupancy of land 
should gradually accrue, either by continuous occupation for 
twelve years, combined with regular payment of rent, or by 
a specific grant of the State as in the case of the Central 
Provinces cultivator. Such a permanent right was enjoyed 
by the cultivator under time-honoured custom in India. 
The present condition of agriculture demands, however, 
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the modification of the occupancy status in one or two 
directions. Under-cultivation and misuse of the land are too 
common in the case of permanent tenure-holders and occu¬ 
pancy tenants who are entrenched within their own rights ; 
and cases are also frequent where landlords, desirous of 
making a permanent improvement of the land, cannot 
undertake such a measure on account of the ignorance or 
perversity of the tenant, who refuses to recognise such an 
improvement and pay an enhanced rent for it. the 
interests of scientific agriculture, the occupancy system 
should be altered so that the tenant may not acquire a per¬ 
manent and heritable right to neglect and impoverish the soil. 
Perhaps the recent share tenancy agreements of Italy, which 
define the duties of both landlords and tenants, might be 
helpful in prescribing the conditions of permanent tenure. 
The agricultural drawbacks of a system in which the legally 
protected peasant becomes a mere rent-receiver are also 
obvious. At present the occupancy status can be enjoyed 
by only one person in a long chain of subinfeudation. We 
have seen already that the right fre(|uently passes into the 
hands of a person other than the cultivating tenant, result¬ 
ing in friction and economic wastage. The framers of the 
Bengal Act of 1885 contemplated the ryot to be a person 
who would actually till the soil. They laid down that there 
should be one grade of ryot, the genuine cultivator. 
Measures were devised to discourage sub-letting by ryots, 
but these have failed in their object. As a result of the 
license given for subinfeudation, there is great danger of 
the extinction of all occupancy privileges with the genuine 
ryot class. The so-called ryots have been converted virtually 
into middlemen, and the actual cultivators into under-ryots 
without any security, almost into tenants-at-will in the 
eyes of the law as it now stands. The practice of sub¬ 
letting and subinfeudation has grown considerably, not 
merely in Bengal but also in all zamindari provinces, in 
45 
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spite of various restrictions imposed upon this practice. 
The capture of occupancy privileges by the middle and 
money-lending classes, and the lowering of the status of the 
peasantry, now have social as well as political significance. 
The situation can only be remedied by more thorough-going 
measures for the prevention of sub-letting, and by the 
recognition of the inferior class of under-ryohs and agricul¬ 
tural partners as occupancy tenants with all the privileges 
belonging to them. Occupancy rights thus should accrue 
only to the actual tillers of the soil. An excellent precedent is 
afforded by the Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Further, 
no tenant should have the right of occupancy in so much of 
his holding which is above the si/.e of the economic holding 
and cannot be cultivated by him or his family without per¬ 
manently importing hired labour. This will involve the 
determination of the size of the economic cultivation unit in 
each area, which will also be useful in limiting encroach¬ 
ment on the real profits of agriculture. 

Restriction of Lease, Mortgage and Sale. —One of the 
chief causes of agrarian complication has been a policy of 
drift with regard to the transfer of protected tenant right. 
Unrestricted transfer is a newly acquired right imported 
from the West and is entirely opposed to ancient tradition 
and custom. On the permanently and temporarily settled 
estates the privilege of the landlord to refuse his consent to 
transfer and withhold recognition of the incoming cultiva¬ 
tor’s status has encouraged illegitimate exactions as well as 
litigation. Such legal restriction as exists has contributed 
only to lower the money value and lessen the security of the 
protected tenant right. For example, while an arbitrary 
enhancement of rents is checked by the civil court in Bengal 
and Bihar and the settlement operation in Agra, Oudh and 
the Central Provinces, the landlord has everywhere sought 
to defeat tenancy law by allowing rents to continue at a low 
figure and to exact premiums on new leases of surrendered 
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holdings or on the leasing of the land for the first time. 
Such premiums represent capitalised rent, and the opportu¬ 
nity of premium-hunting varies with the privileges of the 
landlord. Thus a periodical tenancy, or the right of the 
landlord to refuse transfer or lease, has been accompanied 
by the practice of levying illegal exactions. This practice 
is now well nigh universal, but has grown with the new 
protective tenancy legislation. On the other hand, free 
transfer has led to agricultural unsettlement in the Deccan, 
Punjab, Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces. As long 
back as 1879 the Dckkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was 
passed to cope with agrarian discontent in four Deccan 
districts—Poona, Satara, Sholapur and Ahmednagar. The 
Act provided for the appointment of a special judge and 
numerous councillors who were empowered to investigate 
mortgages and similar alienations of land, to revise the 
terms of contract, and to arrange for an equitable settlement 
of claims, with a view to restoring the original rights of the 
occupant. The greater part of the Act was extended to the 
remainder of the Presidency in 1905. Reports indicate that 
the Act has had the desired effect of protecting the revenue- 
paying classes from the encroachment of non-agriculturists, 
and that, although it has restricted credit, it has not done 
so to the extent of hampering agricultural operations. The 
Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Act of 1901 
created a special tenure known as the restricted or non- 
transferable tenure. Under this Act the Collector is 
authorized to grant the occupancy of lands for limited 
periods, or on such conditions as he may think necessary, 
the principle of these being that the occupant cannot 
alienate his land without the previous permission of the 
Collector. The conditions of the non-alienable tenure are 
designed to meet the circumstances of the wild tribes, the 
depressed castes and other classes of cultivators who are 
known to be backward or improvident. 
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Defects of the Punjab Restriction of Alienation.— 

The Punjab Land Alienation Act, the Central Provinces 
and the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Acts, all seek to check the 
serious evil arising from the transfer of land from the agricul¬ 
turists to the money-lending and professional classes. In the 
Punjab, agriculturist money-lenders, however, have grown 
in proportion and the Act has not served its entire purpose. 
The Act has afforded only partial protection to the statutory 
agriculturists. In no agricul tural community money-lend¬ 
ing is a business which is restricted exclusively to a parti¬ 
cular caste. Thus the Act has not protected the peasant 
against a money-lending agricultural group ; and in fact 
the richer peasant tends to oust the poorer in the Punjab, 
especially in the more congested districts, b'urther, as there 
is no restriction against a member of the agricultural caste 
adopting any profession, occupation or trade, the Act has 
introduced an unfortunate antagonism between the classes 
whom the statutes favour for the investment of capital 
in land and those whom the statutes do not favour, apart 
from a division on communal lines. The division 
of the community into agricultural and non-agricultural 
money-lending castes in respect of restriction on land 
alienation, as adopted in the Punjab, is as contrary to 
economic forces as full of social risks. 

In the Central Provinces the difficulties of the Punjab 
have been avoided by enacting that occupancy right can be 
transferred to certain heirs only. Transfer to others re¬ 
quires the malguzar’a consent and if made without such 
consent is voidable. It can also be annulled through the 
Deputy Commissioner on application by the heirs of the 
transferring tenant. Though sub-letting for a year is per¬ 
mitted, occupancy tenancies cannot be mortgaged. Both 
in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur the Acts in the 
main have succeeded, though there has been some contrac¬ 
tion of the cultivator’s credit. 
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Need of Protection of Small Proprietors in the 
U.P. —In the United Provinces, wliere the restriction of 
alienation of land has been recently proposed by the Agri¬ 
cultural Debt Belief Committee, the division of the com¬ 
munity into the agricultural and non-agricultural castes 
breaks down altogether. In the United Provinces it may 
be said that whatever the profession, and however impor¬ 
tant the profession of a non-agricultural caste, it will yet 
be found to be holding arable land and agriculture will 
still be its rnaiiKstay in rural life and economy.^ All 
castes have entrenched themselves in land through the 
centuries. Social gradation is governed by the supremacy 
of the Brahman and theThakur, who represent the priestly 
and military-aristocratic traditions respectively ; but these 
castes have added to their dignity by ownership of land 
although they sometimes disdain to drive the plough. All 
castes, whatever their origin and social function, want to 
ascend in the social scale by investing capital in land, and 
many of them have proved excsellent landlords. Thus the 
Vaish zaniindars in some districts of the north-west exhi¬ 
bit the best traditions of land management; while the 
Brahmans, principally landlords, are money-lenders buy¬ 
ing up small proprietors on a large scale and proving 
themselves good and sympathetic landlords in Muttra 
and Agra. Besides the Brahmans there are some agricul¬ 
tural castes like the Kurmis, who are engaged in money 
lending, but these have already proved themselves bad 
landlords in some eastern districts. Other agricultural 
castes, principally tenants, lending money are the Koiris, 
Muraos, Ahirs and Kajputs. There are many Thakur taluk- 
dars in Oudh, and some of them are big money-lenders, 
but as a class the Thakurs are extravagant and are being 
steadily expropriated. In the Province as a whole though 


* 8. S. Nehru, Caste and Credit, pp. 10 and 47. 
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the Eajputs and Muhammadans have lost heavily by trans¬ 
fers of land, many agricultural, along with non-agricul- 
tural money-lending groups have gained. * Among the 
agricultural purchasers are prominent the Brahmans, and 
the Kurmis, Ahirs, Lodhas, Chamars and Jats, apart from 
the market-gardening castes such as the Kachhi, Koiri, 
and Murao, who have gained a considerable area of land 
in different districts. Thus for devising restrictions 
of transfer of land of small proprietors in the United Pro¬ 
vinces it will be most inexpedient to adopt the Punjab 
principle of division according to caste which will cause 
hardship, stereotype rural antagonisms and upset the 
normal upward economic movement of certain successful 
agricultural castes of low social status. A Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act protecting that portion of the sir land, which is 
under the zaniitidnr's own cultivation, against mortgage 
and sale to the money-lender, whether agriculturist 
or not, will be more suitable for this Province. Sir 
and not ancestral land as such should claim protec¬ 
tion. The Land Alienation Act should apply only to an 
ancestral holding, which is cultivated by the actual proprie¬ 
tor {sir), because obviously the intention of the Act is to 
protect the agricultural profession and not the agricultural 
caste, which may easily take advantage of inalienability 
and transform itself into a class of intermediaries and rent- 
receivers. Thus the Act should also include an effective 
restriction of sub-letting. No owner of sir land, 
which cannot be mortgaged or sold to money-lenders, may 
be permitted to sub-let for more than three agricultural 
seasons, and may not sub-let again within a period of 
five years any portion of such holding which is held by a 
tenant. Finally a sir economic holding should not only be 
inalienable but also indivisible. 

^ Report of the U. P. Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
pp. 125-128. 
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In the new agrarian legislation which has created small 
family holdings in Central and Eastern Europe, sale or 
transfer has been restricted most rigidly. The law of 
Prussia makes State approval compulsory for transfer of 
real properties. In many cases, in order to create a charge 
on the family holdings, the consent of the State is necessary. 
Mortgages and land debts may only be entered in the form 
of debts repayable by instalments and not capable of being 
called in ; the mortgage of land debt as a rule is discourag¬ 
ed or its amount limited by legislation. The grantee of 
the family holding may require the consent of the State to 
the entry of a right of usufruct (tenancy), a land easement, 
a limited personal easement, or a real encumbrance, when 
it is compatible with the rules of normal working, and 
it does not diminish or impair essentially the effective 
character of the family holding. A limit of indebtedness 
may be entered for mortgages, land debts and land 
revenues encumbering the family holding. Distraint on 
the family holding in respect of a personal debt may be 
disallowed. 

In Bombay the restricted or non-alienable tenure has 
already been created by the State. In the Central Pro/in- 
ces the sub-letting of land is prohibited as drastically as in 
the Russian Agrarian Code. The prohibition of mortgages 
containing a foreclosure clause is already a part of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act. The Usurious Loans Act 
and other measures have enabled the civil courts to go be¬ 
hind contracts and mitigate the hardships of the indebted 
peasantry. In the United Provinces, the redemption and 
settlement of unsecured debts of agriculturists, drastic re¬ 
duction of rates of interest and the establishment of debt 
conciliation courts have been proposed. In different prov¬ 
inces the transfer of the cultivator’s holding is sought to be 
restricted to agriculturists of the same village. In Bengal, a^ 
far back as 1880, the Rent Law Commisssion recommended 
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that occupancy holdings should not be mortgaged, and 
that the right of occupancy, though saleable in execution 
of a decree for its own rent, should not be saleable in execu¬ 
tion of any other decree. Gradually but surely measures 
restricting transfer, mortgage and lease will be deemed 
necessary in every province if the small cultivating proprietor 
is not to give place to a non-cultivating, rent-receiving 
and moneyed class. The distribution of land among the 
several classes, the cliaracter of the people, the facilities of 
credit to which the cultivators have access,—all these will 
determine both the form as well as the character of such 
restrictions. 

Restrictions on transfer will, no doubt, abridge credit, 
but where the free sale of land is increasing and the cultiva¬ 
ting classes and castes are gradually ousted by the non¬ 
cultivating classes, the danger is that the land is not worked 
as assiduously as before when the magic of property was 
there. On the other hand, restrictions on transfer which 
prevent the cultivator*from raising money on the credit of 
his land will raise the rate of interest, add to the volume of 
litigation and impeding the free flow of capital into the land, 
block agricultural improvement. In the Central Provinces 
such restrictions have sometimes enabled the landlord to 
obtain the lands of his tenants very cheap. We cannot 
expect that landlord or superior holder will finance the tenant 
or stand as surety for his loans. Thus as the tenant will 
and must still borrow, the restriction on transfer must be 
accompanied by facilities of co-operative credit to a much 
greater extent than are now deemed practicable. Further, 
where a district land mortgage bank is established, occupancy 
tenant should be granted the rights of mortgage and sale in 
favour of and through the bank and a co-operative credit 
society. The right of purchase of occupancy status, with or 
without the consent of the landlord, may also be granted to 
an unprotected tenant in case a land mortgage bank, which 
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has advanced money to him for the permanent improvement 
of the land.supports his application. 

In the rijotioari tracts the . legislation to [noted small 
holdings by means of restrictions on lease and transfer, and 
by agricultural loans, grants and subsidies, will be in 
keeping with the theory of State landlordism. In a country 
inhabited by a dense population economic adjustment can be 
brought ahont only by intensive small farming. The Btaie 
can assist a great deal through agricultural associations, 
credit societies, land mortgage banks and direct subsidies. 
But small farming cannot thrive unless and until we accept 
the principle that no one may own any greater area of land 
than he can cultivate by the labour of his own family. This 
is the dictate of agricultural economics, to which we must 
listen if we wish to rescue our agriculture from it,*-' present 
stagnation. 

Reform versus Revolution. —There is a growing 
recognition by men of varied political and ('conomic 
predilections that changes in the Indian land sy.stem are 
imperative. The oj)inion lias now spread to all classes of 
society. Under the [iressure of an enormous population upon 
the land the holdings have come to be so small and fragment¬ 
ed that they can neither utilise the full labour of a family 
nor can support it even under the existing low standard 
of subsistence. At the same time the landlord lias become 
a rent-receiver rather than a wealth-producer, having ceas¬ 
ed to play his old and honourable part in the agricultural 
combination. To-day he neither supplies agricultural capital 
nor controls farming operations. Below' him has developed a 
class of intermediaries, who have profited from the complexi¬ 
ties of the present land system and make the difficult position 
of the actual cultivator still more precarious. This is no 
criticism, but a sxiramary of the facts. The old system has 
broken down, and it is imperative that a new system be 
46 
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stead which is adapted to the present conditions 
and requirements of agricultural and social life. To delay 
the process of adaptation* whether from fear of angering 
“ vested itnerests ” or from apathy towards the unvocal 
classes, is to sow the seeds of drastic reform, and, it may 
be, even of revolution. 
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